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Thursday. 

rjTHis moming my master came up to me, and talked 
with me on various subjects, for a good while together, 
in the most kind manner. Among other things, he 
asfeed me, if I chose to order any new clothes against 
my marriage. (O how my heart flutters when be 
meltions this subject so freely !) I said, I left every 
thing to his good pleasure, only repeated my recpiest, 
for the reasons aforegiyen, that I might not be too fine. 

He said, I thipk, my elear, it shall be very priyate : 
I hqpe you, are not afraid of a sham-mąrriage; and 
pray gętthe service by heart* that you maysee nothing 
pomitted., I glowed between shame and delight. O 
boly» I fe^t rny cheeks burn! . , 

t I said, I feared nothing, I apprehended i nothing, bat 
my owh unworthiness. Said he, I think it shall be 
done } witjfn^these; fourteen days, fromthis day, at this 
house. P tt-embjed! but not With grief, you 

. may believq^What says my girl ? Have you to pbject 

VOL. II, b 
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against any day of the next fourteen: because my 
afFairs require me to go to my other house, and I think 
mt to stir from this till I am happy with you ? 

I have no will but yours, said I (all glowing like 
the fire, as I could feel:) But, sir, did you say in the 
house ? Ay, said he; for I care not how privately it 
be done; and it must be very public if we go to church. 
It is a holy rńfc, sir, said I; and would be better, methinks, 
in a holy place* 

I see (said he, most kindly) my loyely maid , s con- 
fusion; and your trembling tenderness shews I ought 
to obłige yo|ii all I may. Therefore I will order my 
owa łittle ćhapel, which has not been used for two 
generations, for any thing but a ltrmber-room, because 
our family sełdom resided here iong together, to be 
cłeared and ęleaned, and got ready for f the ceremóny, 
if you disłike your own chamber or minę. * 

Sir, said I, that will be better than the chamber, 
and I hope it will never be lumbered agam, bht kent to 
the use for which, as I presume , it has been consecrated. 
O yes, said he, it has been consecrated, and that sereral 
ages ago, in my great great grandfather*s time^ who 
built that and the good old house together. ’ * łt ^ 
But now, my good girl, if I do nottoo much add*to 
your sweet confusion, Siali it be m the jirst seven days, 
or the secmi b f this fortnight ? I looked down^ qmte 
out of countenance. Tell me, said he. • - ‘i 

In the second, if you please, sir, said I.— -A&you 
please, said he most kindły; Łut * I shoutd thank you, 
Pamela, if you would choose the fifft. 1’d rałber; sir, 
if you please, said I, have the secbnd. Weil, said be, 
be it fco ; but don , t defer it tUł‘tfee last day of the 
fourteien. * ' * f fv "* 

Pray sir, said I, sińce you emholden tiie to taHb4n 
this important subject, may I not send my dear dlliśer 
and mtfther word of my happiness ?•—You msay; *sMd 
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he; but charge them to keep it secret, tiłl you or I 
direct the contrary. And I told you, I would see no 
morę of your papers ; but I meant, I would notwithout 
your consent: but if you will shew them to me (and 
now I have no other motive for my curiosity, but the 
pieasure 1 take in reading what you write,) I shall 
acknowledge it as a favour. 

If, sir, said I, you will be pleased to let me write over 
again one sheet, I will; though I had rełied upon your 
word, and not written them for your perusaL What is 
that? said he; though I cannot consent to it before- 
hand: for I morę desire to see them, because they are 
your true sentiments at the time 9 and because they were 
not written for my perusal. Sir, said I, what I am loath 
you should see, are very serere reflections on the letter 
I received by the gipsy, when I apprehended your design 
of the sham-marriage; though there are other things I 
would not have you see; but that is the worst. It can’t 
be worse, said he, my dear sauce-box, than I hare seen 
already; and I will allow your treating me in ever so 
blaek a manner, on that occasion, because it must have 
a very błack appearance to you.—Weil, sir, said I, I 
think I will • obey you before night. But don*t alter 
a word, said he. I won’t, sir, replied I, sińce you 
order it. 

While we were talking, Mrs. Jewkes came up, and 
said Thomas was returned. O, said my master, let him 
bring up the papers; for he hoped, and so did I, that 
you had sent them by him. Bot it was a ( great balk, 
wh^hecame up and said, Sir, Mr. Andrews did ndt 
eaj^foj|efórer them; and would havie it,* tharbis daughter 
wasforcedfco write that ktter to hiras ind, indeed* -sir, 
said hc^tjgp gid gentleman took on sadły, and would hare 
it that his duUghter was uhdone, or u&e, he said, she 
would nothare tumed * backj when 'ob her way, (au I 
toM him she dld^ saicł ? Thomas*}) i instead of doming ? to 
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them. I bfgan to be afraid now that all would be bad 
for me again. 

Weil, Tom, said he, don’t mince the matter; tell me, 
before Mrs. Andrews, what they said. Why, sir, both 
he and Goody Andrews, after they had conferred 
together upon your letter, madam, came out, weepmg 
bitterly, that grieved my very heart; and they said, Now 
all was ©ver with their poor daughter; and either she 
had written that letter by compulsion, or had yielded to 
your honour; so they said; and was, or would be 
ruined! 

My .master seemed vexed, as I feared. And I said, 
Pray, sk, be so good as to excuse the fears of my 
honest parents! They cannot know your goodness 
to me. 

And so (saki he, without aesweńng mćj) they^refosal. 
to delhrer the papers ? Yes, ł and please your honomr, 
said Thomas, though I told them, that you, madam; of 
your own accord, on a letter I had brought you, ?ery 
cheerfolly wrote what I carried: But the ołd gentleman 
said, Why, wife, there are in these papers twenty things 
nobody should see but ourselves, and especiaHy not the 
? squire. O the poor girl has had so many stratagenis 
to struggle with! and now, at Jast, she has met with one 
that has been too hard for her. And can it be possibie 
for us to account for her śetting out to come to us/4nd 
in such post hastę, and, when she had got above ; hhłf- 
way, to send us this letter, and to go back again of "her 
own accord, as you say ; when we know that all her 
delight would have been to come to us, and to escape 
from the perils she had been so łong* contending with i 
And then, and pkase your honour, be smd* he toułd 
not bear this; for his daughter wasruinedj to beshrfe; 
bęfoęe now. And so, sald Thomas; 1 the good 
couple ,sat > themselves down, and, hand-in^haUdy lestifog 
upon each other 5 s shoulder, did nóthing but kmttLhhf 
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was piteousły grieved, said he; but all I coiAi say could 
not comfbrt them ; nor would they give meRhe papers ; 
though I told them I shoułd deliver them onły to Mrs. 
Andrews herself. And so, and please your honour, I 
was forced to come away without them. 

My good master saw me ałl bathed in tears at this 
description of your distressand fears for me; and he said, 
I would not have you take on so, I am not angry with 
your father in the main ;he is a good man; and I 
would have you write out of hand, and it shall be sent 
by the post to Mr. Atkins, who lives within two miłes 
of your father, and Fil enclose it in a cover of minę, in 
which Fil desire Mr. Atkins, the moment it comes to 
his hand, to convey it safely to your father or mother: 
and say nothing of their sending their papers, that it 
may not make them uneasy ; for I want not now to see 
them on any other score than that of mere curiosity $ and 
that will do at any time. And so saying, he saluted me 
before Thomas, and with his own handkerchief wiped 
kny eyes; and said to Thomas, The good old fołks are 
not to be blamed in the main. They don r t kmow my 
honourable intentions by their dear daughter; who, 
Tom, will, in a little time, be your mistress 5 though I 
shall keep the matter private some days, and would not 
have it spoken of by my servants out of my bouse. 

Thomas said, God bless your honour I You know 
best. And I said. O, sir, you are ałl goodness!—How 
kind is this, to forgive the disappointment, instead of 
hefcg angry, as I feared you would! Thomas then with- 
And my master said, I need not remind you of 
wrltiog om of band* to > make the good folks easy * and 
I wfflr leave you to yoursełf for that purpose; ordy send 
me downhhch of your papers, as you are wdling I should 
see, with wbieh I shall fentertain myself for an hour or 
two. Btft,one thing, added he, I Jbrgot to tell you : 
The neighbouring genfcry I mentioned will be here 
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<ł5agś ydu say of me are inexpressibly obligjng j and 
again, with thiskiss, said he, do I confirm, for trath ałl 
that you have promised for my intentions in this letter. 
—dO what balcyon days are these! God continue 
them!—A change would kill me quite. ■ > 

•He went out in his chariot in the afternoon; and 
in the evening returned, and sent me word, he would 
be glad of my company for a littłe walk in the garden; 
add down I went that very moment. 

He came .to meet me. So, says he, how does my 
dear girl do now ?—Whom do you think I have sera 
sińce I have been out 2—I don’t know, sir, said I. 
Why, sad hej there is a tutnieg in the road, about fire 
miłes off, that' goea round a roaadow, tfeat has a, pleasant 
foot-way, by the skłeof a little<br'o®k» and,^ 
of limes on each skłe, where now and thra,the>geąfęy 
in the neighbonrhood walk, and angle, and divertthem- 
a^ ve s.—I’1I shew it .you ,next opportunity.—And 1 
strat out of my chariot^ to walk acrpss thjs raeadow, 
and bid Robin meet itie with it on the fu^ther part of 
it: And whom should I *spy there, wą&ing,witji ? ą 
book in his band, reading, but yourhumbie servant 
Mr. Williams! IWt błush* Pamela, said,he.—As 
his back was towards me, I thought I would speak to 
the mat* : and, before he saw me, I said, How do you, 
oid acquaintance ? (for, said he, you know ąye w^re of 
one college for a twelvemonth.) I thought the mąn 
would have jumped into the brook, he gave sueh ^ start 
at hearing my voice, and seejng me. 

Foor man ! said I. Ay* said he, not too much 
oi, your poor man, in that soit acęent, neither, Pątpebk 
i-^Said I, I am sorry my voice is so startling <to you, 
MrJi Williams. - What are you reading ? Sir, saidj^, 
and stammered with the surprise, it is ,the _ %ench 
Telemachus; for I amajbout perfecting %/F #■ 
cas, in the French tongue.—Thought I, J.^d^a^er 
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so, than perfecting my Pamela in it.—You do well, 
replied I.—Don’t you think that yonder cloud may 
give us a smali shower ? and it did a little begin to 
wet.—He said, he believed not much. 

If, said I, you are for the village, Fil give you a 
cast; for I shall cali at Sir Simon’s in my return from 
the little round I am taking. He asked me if it was 
not too great a favour?—No, said I, don’t talk of that; 
let us walk to the further opening there, and we shall 
meet my chariot. 

So, Pamela, continued my master, we fell into eon- 
versation as we walked. He said he was Tery sorry 
he had incurred my displeasure ; and the morę, as he 
had been told, by Lady Jones, who had it from Sir 
Simon’s family, that I had a morę honourable view 
than at first was apprehended. I said, We fellows of 
fortunę, Mr. Williams, take sometimes a little morę 
liberty with the world than we ought to do; wanton- 
ing, Tery probably, as you contemplative fblks would 
say, in the sun-beams of a dangerous affluence; and 
cannot think of confining ourselyes to fthe common 
paths, thotłgh the safest and most ełigibk, aftser all. * 
And you may bełieve I could not very well like to be 
supplanted in a view that lay next my heart; and that 
by an old acquaintance, whose good, before this afFair, 

I was studious to promote. 

I would only say, sir, said he, that my Jirst motive 
was entireły such as became my function: And, Tery 
politeły, satid my master, he added, And I am very 
surę, that however inexcusable I might seem in the 
progress ©f the matter, yoursełf, sir, would have been 
sorry to havfe it said, you had cast your thoughts on a 
person, that nobody could have wished for bat yoursełf. 

Weil] Mr. Williams, said I, I see you are a man of 
gallantry, as well as * religion: But what I took most 
amiss was, that, if you th ought me doing a wrong 
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thing, you did not expostułate with me upon jt, as your 
function might have allowed you to do; but immedi- 
ately determine to counterplot me, and attempt to 
secure to yoursełf a pnze you would have robbed me 
of, and that from my own house. But the matter is at 
an end, and I retain not any malice upon it; though 
you did not know but I might, at last, do honourably 
by her, as I actually intend. 

I am sorry for myselj\ sir, said he, that I should so 
unhappily incur your displeasure; but I rejoice for her 
sake in your honourable intentions: give me leave only 
to say, that if you make Miss Andrews your lady, she 
will do credit to your choice with every body that sees 
her, or comes to know her; and, for person and mind 
both, you may challenge the county. 

In tbismanner,said my master, did the parson and I 
confabulate; and I set him down at his lodgifigs in the 
village. But he kept your secret, Pamela; and would 
not own, tfiat you gave any encouragement to his 
addresses. ■ ■ 

Indeed, sir, said I, he could not say that I did; 
and I hope you believe me. I do, I do, said he: but 
, tis stilł my opinion, that if, when I saw plota set up 
against my płots, I had not discovered the parson as „ I 
did, the correspondence between you might have gone 
to a length that would have pul our piesent situation 
out of both our po wers., ' , - , * * - * l*,.. » * 

> ■ Sir* md I* when you conskter, that my utmost prer 
sumption coukl not make me hopę for? the »honpur you 
now seem to design >me; that I-was s^hardiy used, 
and had no prospect before me bufc disho^our*, you ydU 
alow that I should have sieemedjery httle^^a^est 


to gefe? away: but^ydt l resokedHOOt' tol/.t|t|p 
inanńage»f' for I never saw the man I could Jgfjj 
your goodpesa emboldened me to look^pjfeo .yf%, 
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I, should, my dear Pamela, said he, make a very 31^ 
compliment to my vanity, if I did not believe you; 
though, at the same time, justice calls upon me to say, 
that it is, some things considered, beyond my merit. 

There was a sweet, noble expression for your poor 
daughter, my dear father and mother!—And from my 
master too! 

I was glad to hear this account of the interview 
between Mr. Williams and himself; but I dared not 
to say so. I hope in time he will be reinstated in his 
goodigraces. 

He was so good as to tell me, he had given orders 
for the chapel to be cleared. O how I look forward 
with inward joy, yet with fear and trembling i 


Friday. 

About twelve o’clock came Sir Simon, and his lady 
and, two daughters; and Lady Jones, and a sister-in- 
law of hers; and Mr. Peters, and his spouse anddieęe. 
Mrs. Jewkes, who is ,more and, morę obliging, yras 
much concerned I was not /cłresised in some of my 
best clothes^ and madę mę mapy compliments. , 

They all went into the garden for a walk, before 
dinner; and, I understood, were so impatient to see 
me, that my master, took them into the largest alcove, 
afte£ jfiey had walked two or three turns, and stept 
hir^f tp me, , Come, my Pamela, said he, the ladies 
c^a^t. be sątijsEed tfrithout seeing you, and I desire 
ycome* I said, I was ashamed; but I would 
obey him^ ? Said he, The two young ladies are dressed 
out * in ? #t}ieir best attire ; but they; make, not such an 
appearance as my charming girl in this ordinary garb* 
—Sir, said I,,shai^t I foUow you thither? ,Fpr 3t 
can’t bear you should do me so much honorn. Weil, 
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said he, Fil go before you. And he bid Mrs. Jewkes 
bring a bottle of sack, and some cake. So he went 
down to them. 

This alcove fronts the longest gravel-walk in the 
garden, so that they saw me all the way I came, for a 
good way: and my master told me afterwards, with 
pleasure, all they said of me. 

Will you forgive the Jittle vain slut, your daughter, 
if I tell you all, as he was pleased to tell me ? He 
said, *spying me first, Look, there, ladies, comes my 
pretty rustic!—They all, I saw, which dashed me, 
stoód at the windóws, and in the door-way, looking 
Fuli at me. 

My master told me, that Lady Jones said, She is a 
charming creature, I see that, at this distance. And 
Sir Simon, it seems, who has been a sad rake in his 
younger days, swore he never saw so easy an air, so 
fine a sliape, and so graceful a presence.—The Lady 
Darnford said, I was & sweet girl. And Mrs. Peters 
saidrrery handsome thingś. Even the parson said; * I 
should be the pride of the county. O, dear sirs t all 
this was owing to the light my good master’s # favour 
plaiced me in, which madę me shińe out in their eyes 
beyond my deserts. He said the young ladies 5 bfushed, 
and envied me. ' • * /! 

When I came near, he saw me in a little- confusidn, 
and was so kind as ’tó meet nie:’ Give me your hand, 
śaM he, my j>oor girl*; you #alk tob Fast, (*fot, fhdeed, 

I wanted to be out of their gazing). *1 dkł so, with a 
cóartesy, and he led me up the steps of the alcov<>, and, 
m at most gentleman-like manner/^preslented me ló the 
la^^ and they aH saluted me,and ?: said, They hop^ 
fh be hetter acquainted with me: and Łiady Da&?afbf# 
jtósed to say, I should be * the* flower *b£*'fi|jfe 
neighbourhobd. Sir Simon said, Oood netghbotii^by 
your We; and saluting me, added, Now wifl I %ay. 
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that I have kissed the loveliest maiden in England. 
But, for all this, methought I owed him a grudge for 
a tell-tale, though all had turned out so happily. Mr. 
Peters very gravely folio wed his example, and said, 
like a bishop, God bless you, fair excełlence! Said 
Lady Jones, Pray, dear madam, sit down by me: and 
they all sat down: But I said, I would stand, if they 
pleased. No, Pamela, said my master: pray sit down 
with these good ladies, my neighbours:—They will 
indulge it to you, for my sake, till they know you 
better; and for your own , when they are acquainted 
with you. Sir, said I, I shall be proud to deserve 
tfaek iudulgence. 

They all so gazed at me, that I could not look up ; 
for I think it is one of the distinctions of persons of 
condition, and well-bred people, to put bashful bodies 
out of countenance. Weil, Sir Simon, said my master, 
what say you now to my pretty rustic ?—He swore a 
great oath, that he should better know what to say to 
me if he was as young as himself. Lady Darnford 
said, You will never leave, Sir Simon. 

Said my master, You are a little confused, my good 
girl, and out of breath - but I have told all my kind 
neighbours here a good deal of your story, and your 
excellence. Yes, said Lady Darnford, my dear neigh- 
bour, as I will cali you j we that are here present have 
all heard of your uncommon story. Madami, said I, 
you have then heard what most make your kind allow- 
ance for me very necessary. No, said Mrs. Peters, we 
feaye heard what will always make you valued as an 
honour to our sex, and as a worthy pattem for all the 
young, ladies in the county. You are’ very good, 
madam, said 1, to make me able to look up, and 
to ^ be thankful for the honour you are pleased to 
do me. ‘-it 

Mrs. Jewkes canie in with* the canary, brought by 
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Naft, to the alcove, and some cakes on a silver salver; 
and I said, Mrs. Jewkes, let me be your assistant; I 
will serve the ladies with the cake. And so I took 
the salver, and went round to the good company with 
it, ending with my master. The Lady Jones said, 
She never was served with such a grace, and it was 
giving me too much trouble. O, madam, said I, I 
hope my good master’s favour will never make me for- 
get, that it is my duty to wait upon his friends.— 
Master , sweet one I said Sir Simon, I hope you won*t 

always cali Mr. B-by that name, for fear it should 

become a fashion for all our ladies to do the like 
through the county, I, sir, said I, shall have many 
reasoBs fio continue this style, which cannot affect your 
good ladies. • 

Sir Simon, said Lady Jones, you are very arch upon 
us: but I see very well, that it will be the interest of 
all the gentlemen, to bring their ladies into an intimacy 
with one that caa give them such a good exarople. I 
am surę then, madam, said I, it must be after I have 
been polished and improved by the honour of such an 
example as yours. 

They all were very good and afFable j and the young 
Lady 4 Darnfbrd, who had wished to see me in this 
dress, said, I beg your pardon, idear misa, as she called 
me; but I had beard how sweetly this garb hecame 
you, and was told the history of it; and Lbfeggefd 
as ar favour, that you might oblige us wfth your appear- 
ance m it. I am much obliged to your ladysfeip, saki 
I, that your kind prescription wa& so^ag^edableto my 
choice. • Why, said she* was it your choke d>en ?^-I 
am glad of that: though I am surę your person must 
gra£y and not take 9 ornament from any dress. 

You ske yery kind, madam, said I « but there wiU 
the less reason to fear I should forget the high 
tions I should have to the kindest of gentlemen^ Ifcen - 
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I ca n delight to shew the humbie degree from włńch 
his goodness had raised me.—My dear Pamela, said 
my master, if you proceed at this ratę, I must insist 
upon your first seven days. You know what I mean. 
Sir, said I, you are all goodness 1 

They drank a glass of sack each, and Sir Simon 
would make me do so too, saying, It will be a reflection, 
madam, upon all the ladies, if you don’t do as they. 
No, Sir Simon, said I, that can’t be, because the ladies’ 
journey hither makes a glass of canary a proper cordial 
for them; but I won’t refuse ; because I will do myself 
the honour of drinking good health to you, and to all 
this worthy company. 

Said good Lady Darnford, to my master, I hope, 
sir, we shall have Mrs. Andrews’s company at table. 
He said, very obligmgly, Madam, it is her time now; 
and I will leave it to her choice. If the good ladies, 
then, will forgive me* sir, said I, I had rather- be 
exeused. They all said, I must not be excused. I 
begged I might. Your reason for it, my dear Pamela ? 
said my master: sińce the ladies request it, I wish you 
would oblige them. Sir, replied I, your goodness will 
make me, every day, worthier of the honour the ladies 
do me; and when I can persuade myself that I «am 
morę worthy of it than at present, I shall with great 
joy embrace all the opportunities they will be pleased 
to give me. 

, Mrs. Peters whispered Lady Jones, as my master 
told me afterwards; Did you ever see such exceilenee, 
such prudence, and discretion ?, Never in my life> said 
tłtefother good lady* She will adorn, she was pleased 
t€h sąy* her distinctiom Ay, says Mrs* Peters, she 
would adorn any station in life. , t 

JMEy $P®d paster was highly deligjhted, genęrous 
gentleman, as Jhe is! wńh the favourable opinion ęf.the 
ladies; and. I took the morę pleasure in it, beęause 
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their favour seemed to lessen the disgrace of his stooping 
so much beneath himself. 

Lady Darnford said, We will not oppress you; 
though we could almost blame your too punctiliotts 
exactness: but if we excuse Miss Andrews from 
dinner, we must insist upon her company at the card- 
table, and at a dish of tea; for we intend to pass the 
whole day with you, sir, as we told you. What say 
you to that, Pamela ? said my master. Sir, replied I, 
whatever you and the Jadies please, I will cheerfully 
do. They said, I was very obliging. But Sir Simon 
rapt out an oath, and said, That they might dine 
together, if they woułd ; but he would dme with me, 
and nobody ełse: for, said he, I say, sir, as Paison 
Williams said, (by which I found my master had told 
them the story,) You must not think you have chosen 
one that nobody can like bert yourself. 

The young ladies said, If I pleased they would take 
a turn about the garden with me. I answered, I would 
very gładly attend them; and so we three, and Lady 
Jones’s sister-in-law, and Mr; Peters^ niece, walked 
together. They were very affable, kind, and obhging ; 
and we soon entered into a good deal of familiarity; 
and I found Miss Darnford a very agreeable person. 
Her sister was a Jittle morę On the reserve; and I 
afterwards heard, that, about a year befóre, she would 
fain have had my master make his addresses to her: 
but though Sir Simon is reckoned rich, she' was not 
thought sufficient fortunę for him. And no w, to have 
him look down so Iow as me, must be a sort of 
mortification to a poor young lady !-^And I pitied her.' 
—^-Indeed I did !—I wish all young persbnsof my sex 
could be as happy as I am like to be. " ł P'■ * 1 4 * ,** 

My master told me afterwards, that I lek the dther 
ladies, and Sir Simon and Mr. Peters, fuli of my 
praises: so that they could hardly talk of any thing 
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else; one lanching out upon my complexion, another 
upon my eyes, my hand, and, in short, for you’11 think 
me sadly proud, upon ray whole person and behaviour; 
and they all magnified my readiness and obligingness in 
my answers, and the like: And I was glad of it, as I 
said, for my good master’s sake, who seemed quite 
pleased and rejoiced. God bless him for his goodness 
to me I 

Dinner not being ready, the young Iadies proposed a 
tune upon the spinnet. I said, I beliered it was not in 
tune. They said, they knew it was but a few months 
ago. If it is, said I, I wish I had known it; though 
indeed, Iadies, added I, sińce you know my story, I 
must own, that my mind has not been long in tune, to 
make use of it. So they would make me play upon it, 
and sing to it; which I did, a song my dear good lady 
madę me learn, and used to be pleased with, and which 
she brought with her from Bath: and the Iadies were 
much taken with the song, and were so kind as to 
approve my performance: And Miss Darnford was 
pleased to compliment me, that I had all the accom- 
plishments of my sex. I said, I had had a good lady, 
in my master’s mother, who had spared no pains nor 

cost to improve me. She said, she wished Mr. B- 

could be prevailed upon to give a bali on an approaching 
happy occasion, that we might have a dancing-match, 
&c.—But I can’t say I do; though I did not say so : 
for these occasions, I think, are too solemn for the 
principals, at least of our sex, to take part in, especially 
if they have the same thoughts óf that solemnity that 
I have: For, indeed, though I have before me a 
prospect of happiness, that may be envied by Iadies of 
high fhnk, yet I must own to you, my dear parents, 
that I have something very awful upon my mind, when 
I think ^oPltfe 1 matter 5 and shall, triore and morę, as it 
draws nearer and nearer. This is the song: 
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Go, happy paper, gently steal, 

And underneath ner pillow lie; 
There, in soft dreams, my love reveal, 
That love which I must still conceal, 
And, wrapt in awfnl silence, die. 


Should flames be doom’d thy hapless fate, 
To atoms thou wouldst quickiy turn : 
My pains may bear a longer datę ; 

For should I live, and should she hate, 

In endless torments I should burn. 


m. 

Tell fair Aurelia, she has charms, 
Might in a hermit stir desire. 

T* attain the heav’n that’s in her arms, 
I*d quit the worId’s alluring harms, 
And to a celi, content, retire, 


IV. 

Of all that pleasM my ravish’d eye, 

Her beauty should snpply the place; 
Bold RaphaePs strokes, and Titian’s dye, 
Should but in vain presume to vie 
With her inimitable face. 


v. 

No morę I*d wish for Phcebus’ rays, 

To gild the object of my sight ~ 

Much less the taper’s Ginter blaze: 

Her eyes should measure out my days; , t 

And when she slępt, ft should be night, 

' ' < 1 ! t* «l* » 

*♦»*}*:«** ' 

* 1 v * Abcśutfour crfclpcł^fi 

My, master jurt came up te ■ me^asd 
should w Mr>. Williams below, de yea, thh»K. Pagft Ł> j 
you should not be surprised?—No, air. said J r .T 
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not. Why should I? Expept, said he, a stranger 
then, when you come down to us in the parlour ; for 
the ladies are preparing themselyes for the card-table, 
and they insist upon your company.—You have a mind, 
sir, said I, I believe, to try all my courage. Why, said 
he, does it want courage to see him ? No, sir, said I, 
not at all. But I was> grievously dashed to see all 
those strange ladies and gentłemen; and now to see 
Mr. Williams before them, as some of them refused hm 
application for me, when I wanted to get away, it will 
a little shock me, to see them smile, in recollecting 
what has passed of that kind. Weil, said he, guard 
your heart against surpnses, though you shall see, when 
you come down, a man that I can allow you to love 
deariy; though hardly preferably to me.^ 

This surprises me much. I am afraid he begins to 
be jeałous of me. What will become of me, (for he 
looked very seriously,) if any turn should happen now! 

_My heart aehes! I know not what ł s the matter. 

But I will go down as brisk as I can, that nothing may 
be imputed to me. Yet I wish this Mr. Williams had 
not been there now, when they are all there; because 
of. their fleers at him and me. Otherwise Iahouklbe 
glad to see the poor gentleman; for, indeed, I think 
him a good man, and he has suffered for my sake. i 

So, I am sent for down to cards. Fil go.; but wish 
I may continue their good opinions of me : for I shall 
bhtery awkward. My master, by his serious cjuestion, 

, and bidding me guard my heart against surpriset, though 
I^ouldtaee, when I came down, a man he 4 an allow 
^ ty loye deariy, .though hardly better than himself^ 
hascjuke ałarmed me, and madę mh sad i—I hope he 
teves mfó!Hr-But whether he does ar not, I am in for it 
now; overhead and ears, ,1 doubt, and can t help loymg 
km; ^tis a fbiy to deny it. Buf to be surę I cśk ?4 
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maa. Andrews; your daughter ia in the way to be 
happy. 

This alarmed my dear father, and he said, What! 
then, is she dying ? And trembled, he could scarce 
stand. My master madę him sit down, and sat down 
by him, and said. No; God be praised! she is very 
well: And pray be comforted; I canriot bear to see 
you thus apprehensiye; but she has written you a 
letter to assure you, that she has reason to be well 
satisfied, and happy. 

Ah, sir* said hej you told me once she was in 
London, waiting on a bishop^ lady, when all the time 
shewas a seyere prisoner hęre.—Weil, that ł s all over 
mm? Goodman Andrews, said my inast^r: bnt r ,the 
times are aitered; for now the sweet girhhas^aken.me 
prisoner 5 and in a few days I shall put f on the most 
agreeable fetters that ever man wore. ,, , , 

O, ar 1 said he, you are too pleasant for my griefs. 
My heart’s almost broke. But may I not see my poor 
child ? You shall presently, said he; fqr she is coming 
down to us; and sińce you won’t believe me % I hope 
you, will her. 

I will ask you, good sir, said he, but one ąuestion 
till then, that I may know how to lock upon her when 
I see her. Is she honest ? Is she virtuous ?—As the 
new-born babę, Mr. Andrews, said my good master; 
and in twelve days time, I hope, will be my wife. 

O, flatter me not, good your honour, said he: It 
cannot be! it cannot be!—I fear you haye deluded 
her with strange hopes; and would make me belieye 
impossibilities!—Mrs. Jewkes, said he, do you tell my 
dear Pamela^ good father, when I go out, all you know 
concerning me, and your mistress that is to be. Mean- 
time, make much of him, and set out what you have g 
and make him drink a glaiss of what he likes bestii# 
this be winę, added he, fili me a bumper. 
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She diii so; and he took ł my father by the hand, 
and said, Believe me, good man, and be easy; lor X 
can’t bear to see you tortured in this cruel suspensę: 
Your dear daughter is the beloved of my soul. I am 
glad you are come: for you’11 see us all in the same 
story. And here’s your dame’s health; and God 
bless you both, for being the happy means of procuring 
for me so great a blessing! And so he drank a bumper 
to this most obliging health. 

What do I hear ? It cannot surely be! said my 
father. And your honour is too good, I hope, to moek 
a poor old man—This ugly story, sir, of the bishop, 
runs in my head—But you say I shall see my dear 
child—And I shall see her honest.—If not, poor as I 
am, I would not own her. 

' My master bid Mrs. Jewkes not to let me know yet, 
that my father was come; and went to the dompany, 
and said, I have been agreeably surprised: Here? is 
honest old Goodman Andrews come fuli of grief to 
see his daughter; for he fears she is seduced; and- tells 
me, good honest man, that, poor as he is,’ he wilk not 
own her, if she be not yirtuous. O, said the^ all, with 
one voice ałmost, Dear sir 1 shall we not see the good 
old man you have so praised for his plai® good sensem 
and honest heart? If, said-He, I thought Pamela 
would not be too much afFected with the surprise, i 
would make you all witness to their first intennew; for 
never did daughter love a father, or a father a daughter, 
as they fwo do one another. MisS Darnford, and all 
^e ladies, and the gentlemen too, begged it might he 
l But was noti this very crtiel, my^ilear mofher i 
might they = think I should not support myself 
feagreeable aurprke. 1 » ( 

• kindly, : I have but one fear* rhat the dear 

girl rikuy too much affedtect O, said Lady^ Darii-, 
ford, wfe y il titihhdp fb keep« t|) her spiritsr **S 
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FU go up, and prepare her; but won’t tell her of it. 
So be carae up to me, as I have said, and amused me 
about Mr. William®, to half prepare me for some sur- 
prise; though that could not have been any thing to 
this: and he łeft me, as I said, in that suspensę, at his 
mystical words, saying, He would send to me, when 
they were going to cards. 

My master went from me to my father, and asked if 
he had eaten any thing. No, said Mrs. Jewkes; the 
good man’s heart is so fuli, he cannot eat, nor do any 
thing, till he has seen his dear daughter. That shall 
soon be, said my master. I will have you come in 
with me j for she is going to sit down with my guests, 
to a gamę at quadrille; and I will send for her down. 
0 , sir, said my father, don’t, don’t let me j I am not 
fit to appear before your guests; let me see my daughter 
by myself, I beseech you. Said he, They all know 
your honest character, Goodman Andrews, and long to 
see you, for Pamela’s sake. , s . 

So he took my father by the hand, and led him in, 
against his will, to the company. They were all very 
good. My master kindly said, Ladies and gentłemen, 
I present to you one of the honestest men in England, 
my good Pamela’s father. Mr. Peters went to him, 
and tóok him by the hand, and said, We are all gład 
to see you, sir; you are the happiest man in the world 
in a daughter; whom we never saw before to-day, but 
cannot enough admire. 

! Said my master, This gentleman, Goodman Andrews, 
is the minister of the parish; but is not young enough 
for Mr. Williams. This airy expression, my poor 
father said, madę him fear, for a moment, that all was 
a jest.—Sir Simon also topk him by the band, and 
said, Ay, you have a sweet daughter, Honesty ; we are 
all in- love with her. And the ladies came, and said 
yery fine things: Lady Daraford particularly, That he 
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might think himself the happiest man in England, in 
such a daughter. If, and pkase you,raadam, said he, 
she be but virtuous, ’tis all in all: For all the rest is 
accident. But I doubt his honour has hen too much 
uf on the jest with me . No, said Mrs. Peters, we are 
ali witnesses, that he intends very honourably by her. 
—It is some comfort, said he, and wiped, his eyes, 
that such good ladies say so—But I wish I could see 
her. . < > 

They woułd have had him sit down by them ; but 
he would only sit behind the door, in the corner of the 
roóm, so that one could not soon see him as one came 
in 5 because the door opened against him, and hid him 
almost. The ladies all sat down; and my master said, 
Desife Mrs. Jewkes to step up, and tell Mrs. Andrews 
the ladies wait for her. So down I came. , , 

Miss Darnford rośe, and * met me at the door, and 
said, Weil, Miss Andrews, we longed for your company. 

I did not see my dear father; and it seems his, heart 
was too fuli to* speak ; and he got up; and «sat down 
three or four times successively, unable to come to me, 
or to say any thing. The ladies looked that way; but 
I would not, supposing it was Mr. Williams. And 
they madę me sit down between Lady Darnford .and 
Lady Jones ; and asked me, what we, should płay .ati? 
I said, At what your ladyships please. I wondered.to 
see them smile, and look upon me, and to that córner 
of the room; but I was afraid of looking that way;*for 
fear of seeing Mr. Williams; though my lace was that 
way tób, and the table before me. * - 

Said my master, Did you send your, lętter away tp 
litei|>©^t-house, my good girl, for your, Father \ , To be 
surę, sir, Said I, I did not forgei that*; <2 took the liberfcy 
toddshe Mr- Thomas to «carry it- Whit, said he, I, 
wondlr, wMl the good old couple say to itł OuA* 
said I, s your gbodness will be a« cordial to thear ^d , l^, 
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honest hearts! At that, my dear father, not * able to 
comtain himself, nor yet to stir from the place, gushed 
out into a flood of tears, which he, good soul! had 
been struggling with, it seems; and cned out, O my 
dear childl | 

I knew the voice, and, lifting up my eyes, and seeing 
my father, gave a spring, oyerturned the table, without 
regard to the company, and threw myself at his feet: 
O my father I my father! said I, can it be ?—Is it 

you ? Yes, it is! it is !—O bless your happy- 

daughterl I would have said, and down I sunk. 

My master seemed concerned—I feared, said he, 
tfeat the surprise would be too much for her spirits; 
and nil the ładies tan to me, and tnade? me drink a gjass 
of water; and I found myself encircled pn arms^of 
my dearest father.^—O tell me, said, I, s ^yety f 
How long hnve you been here ? Whendid ypu jępine? 
How does my honoured mother ? Andi v half ą dozen 
qmestions morę, before he could answer one. 

They permitted me to retire with my father; and 
then I poured forth all my vows and thanksgivings to 
God for this additional blessing $ and confirmed all my 
master^ goodness to his scarce-believing amazement. 
And we kneeled together, blessing God, and one 
another, for several ecstatic minutes: and my master 
coming in soon after, my dear father said, O sir, what 
a change is this! May God reward and bless you, 
bóth in this world and the next! 

'May God bless us all! said hec But hqvy does my 
sweet girl ł I have been in pain for you—I ąm sorry 
I did not apprise you beforehand. 

OJ sir, said I, it was you 5 and all you do must be 

good^—But this was a blessing so unexpected! ^- 

Weil, saidhe, you have given pain to all the company, 
They will be glad to see you, when you can: for you 
have spoiled 'all their diversion; and yet paanjuńy 
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delighted them at the same time. Mr. Andrews, added 
he, do you make this house your own ; and the longer 
you stay, the morę welcome you ’11 be. After you have 
a little composed yourself, my dear girl, step in to us 
again. I am glad to see you so well already. And 
so he left us. 

See you, my dear father, said I, what goodness there 
is in this once naughty master 1 O pray for him i and 
pray for me, that I may deserve it 1 

How long has this happy change been wrought, my 
dear child?—O, said I, several happy days!—I have 
written down every thing; and you 5 11 see, from the 
depth of misery, what God has done for your happy 
daughter I 

Blessed be his name 1 said he. But do you say he 
will marry you ? Can it be, that such a brave gentle¬ 
man will make a lady of the child of such a poor man 
as I > O the divine goodness I How will your poor 
dear mother be able to support these happy tidings ! I 
will set out to-morrow, to accpiaint her with them: 
for I am but half happy, till the dear good woman 
shares them with me!—To be surę, my dear child, 
we ought to go into some far country to hide oursebes, 
that we may not disgrace you by our poverty ! 

O, my dear father, said I, now you are unkind for 
the first time! Your poverty has been my glory, and 
my riches; and I have nothing to brag of, but that I 
ever thought it an honour, rather than a disgrace; 
because you were always so honest, that your child 
might well boast of such a parentage 1 

In this manner, my dear mother, did we pass the 
happy moments, till Miss Darnford came to me, and 
said, How do you do, dear madam ? I rejoice to see 
you so well! Pray let us have your company. And 
yours too, good Mr. Andrews, taking his hand. 

This was very obliging, I told her; and we went 
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ta the great parlour; and my master took my father by 
the band, aini madę him sit down by him, and dnnk a 
glass of winę with him. Mean-time, I madę my excuses 
to the ladies, as well as I could, which they readily 
granted me. But Sir Simon, after his comicai manner, 
put his hands on my shoułders: Let me see, let me 
see, said he, where your wings grow; for I never saw 
any body fty like you.—Why, said he, you have broken 
Lady Jones 7 s shins with the table. Shew her else, 
madam. 

His pleasantry madę them laugh. And I said, I 
was -very §orry for my extravagancy : and if it had not 
feę^n my master 7 s doings, I should have said, it was 
, a fault to permit me to be surprised, and put out of 
rnyself, before such good company. They said, Ali 
was very excusable; and .they were glad I suffered no 
morę by it. * * * " ' 

They were so kind as to excuse me at cards, and 
played by themselves; and I went by my master 7 s 
commands and sat on the other side, in the happiest 
place I ever was blest with, between two of the dearest 
men in the world to me, and each holding one of my 
hands:—my father, every now and * then, with tears, 
lifting up his eyes, and saying, Could I ever have hoped 
this I 

I asked him, If he had been sokind as to hring the 
papers with him ? He said, He had; and Iooked at 
me, as who should say, Must I give them to you now ? 
—I said, Be pfeased to let me have them. He pulled 
them from his pocket; and I stood up, and, with my 
best duty, gave them into my master 7 s hands. He 
said, Thank you, Pamela; Your father shall take all 
with him, to see what a sad fellow I have been, as Well 
as the present happier alterationi But I must have 
them all again, for the, writer ? s sake. ' * 

The ladies and gentlemen would make me gófern 
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the tea-table, whatever I could do; and Abraham 
attended me, to serve the company. My master and 
my father sat together, and drank a glass or two of 
winę instead of tea, and Sir Simon joked with my 
master, saying, I warrant you would not be such a 
woman ? s man, as to drink tea, for ever so much, with 
the ładies. But your time’s coming, and I doubt not 
you’11 be madę as comfortable as I. 

My master was very urgent with them to stay 
supper; and at.łast they compłied, on condition that I 
would grace the table, as they were pleased to cali it. 
L begged to be excused. My master said, Don’t be 
excused, Pamela, sińce the ladies desire it: And 
besides, said he, we won ł t part with your father; and 
So you may as well stay with us. 

I was in hopes my father and I might sup by our- 
selves, or only with Mrs. Jewkes. And Miss Darn¬ 
ford, who is a most obłigmg young lady, said. We will 
not part with you, indeed we won 5 t. 

* When supper was brought in, Lady Darnford took 
me by the hand, and said to my master. Sir, by your 
leaye; and would have placed me at the upper end of 
the table. Pray, pray, madam, said I, excuse me; I 
cannót do it, indeed I cannot. Pamela, said my master, 
to the great delight of my good father, as I cóułd see 
by his looks, oblige Lady Darnford, sińce she desires 
it. It is but a little before your time, you know. 

Dear, good sir, said I, pray don’t command it! 
Let me sit by my father, pray ! Why, sadd Sir Simon, 
adodndeed! Sit down at the upper end, as you 
slould do; and your father shalł sit by you, there. 
.'Śbasifitt. m^ 1 dear * father upon difficulties. And my 
master said, Come, Fil place you {dl: and so put Lady 
Dandbrd »«at * the upper end, Lady Jones at her right 
.hand, and* *Mrs. * Peters on the oÓier; and he placed 
me between the two young/ladies; but very genteełiy 
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put Miss Darnford beiow her younger sister; saying, 
Come, miss, I put you here, because you shall hedge in 
this little cuckow; for I take notice, with pkasure, of 
your goodness to her; and, besides, alł you very young 
ladies shoułd sit together. This seemed to please both 
sisters; for had the youngest miss been put there, it 
might have piqued her, as matters have been formerly, 
to be placed beiow me ; whereas Miss Darnford giving 
place to her youngest sister, madę it less odd she should 
to me ; especially with that handsome tura of the dear 
raan, as if I was a cuckow, and to be hedged in. 

My master kindly said, Come, Mr. Andrews, you 
and I will sit together. And so took his place at the 
bottom of the table, and set my father on his right 
hand; and Sir Simon would sit on hisleft. , For,sakł 
he, parson, I think the petticoats ahouM sit 
and so do you sit down by that lady (hissisfcer).* 
boiled turkey standing by me, my master saiĄ Ctlfe 
that turkey, Pamela, if it be not too strong work for 
you, that Lady Darnford may not have too much 
trouble. So I carved it in a trice, and helped the 
ladies. Miss Darnford sald, I would give something 
to be so dexterou$ a carver. O madam, said I, my 
łatę good lady would always make me do these things, 
when she entertained her female friends, as she used to 
do on particular days. 

Ay, said my master, I remember my poor mother 
would often say, if I, or any body at tafcie, happdned 
to be a little out in carving, 1*11 send up for my Pamela, 
to shew you how to carve. Said Lady Jones, Mrs. 
Andrews has eyery accompliehment o£ her sex. She 
is ,quite wonderful for her years. Miss Darnford saw% 
And I can tell you, madam, that she plays sweefe 
upon the spinnet, and sings as sweetly to it; 'fcrnMS 
has a fine yoice. Foolish! said Sir Simon; 
that hears her speak, knows not that ? And 
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sees her fingers, believes not that they were madę to 
touch any key? O, parsonl said he, ’ńs well you*re 
by, or I should have had a blush from the ladies. I 
hope not, Sir Simon, said Lady Jones j for a gentle¬ 
man of your politeness would not say any thing that 
would make ladies blush.—No, no, said he, for the 
world: but if I had, it would have been, as the poet 
says, 

4 They blush, because they understand.* 

When the company went away. Lady Darnford, 
Lady Jones, and Mrs. Peters, severally inyited my 
master, and me with him, to their houses; and begged 
he would permit me, at least, to come before we left 
those parts. And they said, We hope, when the happy 

knot is tied, you will induce Mr. B-to reside morę 

among us. We were always glad, said Lady Darn¬ 
ford, when he was here; but now shall have double 
reason. O what grateful things were the6e to the ears 
of my good father! 

When the company was gone, my master asked my 
father, if he smoked ? He answered. No. He madę 
us both sit down by him, and said, I have been telling 
this sweet girl, that in fourteen days, and two of them 
are gone,she must fix on one to make me happy. And^ 
have left it to her to choose either one of the first or 
last;seven. My father held up his hands, and eyes ; 
God bless your honour! said he, is all I can say. 
Now, Pamela, said«my master, taking my hand, don’t 
ifet isrdMe wrong-timed bashfulness take place, without 
&^ ofher reason, because * I should be glad to go to 
B^dfptdsMre as soon as I could $ and. I would not 
returnu dL I carry my servaats there a mistress, who 
shouktassiSt me, to repair; the mischiefs she has madę 
in it. ' , * tł ., 

I could śofc l@ok up for confusion. And my father 
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your obedience in whatever will most oblige so good a 
gentleman. What says my Pamela ? said my master: 
She does not use to be at a loss for expressions. Sir, 
said I, were I too sudden, it would look as if I doubted 
whether you would hołd in your mind, and was not 
willing to give you time for refłection: but otherwise, 
to be surę I ought to resign myself implicitly to your 
will. 1 

Said he, I want not time for refłection: for I have 
often told you, and that long ago, I could not live 
without you: and my pride of condition madę me both 
tempt and terrify you to other terms; but your virtue 
wds proof against all temptations, and was not to be 
ńw£d by terrors; Wherefore, as I could not. concpier 
my passion for you, I ćorrected myself, and resolved, 
sińce ^ou would not be minę upon my terms, you should 
itpon your own: and now I desire you not on any 
other,I assure you: and I think the sooner it is done, 
the better. What say you, Mr. Andrews? , Sir, said 
he, there is so much goodness on your side, and, blessed 
be God! so mućh prudence on my daughter*s, that I 
must be quite silent. But when it is done, I and my 
poor wife shall have ńothing to do, but to pray for you 
a/both, and, to look back, with wonder*and joy, on the 
ways of Providence.' ' ' « - { ♦ 

This, said my maśt^F, is -Friday nighlt ; and suppose, 
my girl, ii be next Mdmhy} Tuesday^ Wedneisday* idr 
^^©^rsifey moming?^Say r my Bamek. f J nm '# " 

you, sir, said*I §? IgkousJłiie*ti|.ito^mcxwow fctr 

sdj^^nsvirer? I willy 

asd called 1 for * Mrś.’ Jewkes. Where, said 


lie tcMnigbtł,^ 

good mam; dhS^$ptbrkiga bles^t^p 
era^r^cfee he sets his foót in. ’ gjg 

''My^p||fither f weptPor joyj and I * coiddfhót. 
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keeping him company. And my master, saluting me, 
bid us good night, and retired. And I waited upon 
my dear father, and was so fuli of prałtle, of my 
master’s goodness, and my futurę prospects, that I 
believed afterwards I was turned all into tongue: but 
he indulged me, and was transported with Joy; and 
went to bed, and dreamed of nothing but Jacob 5 s ladder, 
and angels ascending and descending, to bless him and 
his daughter. 


Saturday. 

I arose early in the morning ; but found my father 
was up before me, and was gone to walk in the garden. 
I went to him: and with what delight, with what 
thankfulness, did we go over eyery scene of it, that 
had before been so dreadful to me! The fish-pond, 
the back-door, and every place. O what reason had 
we for thankfidness and gratitude! 

About seven o 5 clock my good master Joined us, in 
his morning gown and slippers; and looking a little 
heayy, I said, Sir, I fear you had not good rest last 
night. That is your fault, Pamela, said he. After I 
went from you, I must needs look into your papers, 
and could not leave them till I had read them through 5 
and so 5 twas three o’clock before I went to sleep. I 
wish, sir, said I, you had had better entertainment. 
The worst part of it, said he, was what I had brought 
upon myself; and you have not spared me. Sir, said 
I—-He interrupting me, said, Weil, I forgiye you. You 
had too jnuch reason foF it. But I find, pkinly enough, 
that if yyou had got away, you would soon have been 
Williams 5 s wife: and I can 5 t see how it could well 
have been odierwise. Indeed, sir, said I, I had no 
Botion of h, of ©f being any body^s. I belieye so, 4 
said he; but it iftUst have eome as a thing of course; 
vol. 11. c 
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amddsee your father was for it. Sir, said he, I little 
4houghtof the honour your goodness would confer upon 
,her and I thought that would be a match above what 
t we could do for her, a great deal. But when I found 
, she was not for it, I resolved not to, urge her; but 
Jeave ab to, ber own prudence. 4 
• X see, said he, all was sincere, honest, and open; 
and,I speak of it, if.it had been done, as a thing that 
could hardly well be avoided; and I am quite satisfied. 
But, said he, I must observe, as I have a hundred 
times, with admiration, what a prodigious memory, and 
easyand happy manner of narration, this excellent girl 
: Mai *Ańdtheugh sh£ k fuli of hec pretty trickstand 
' ( ^iioes^Jbo,ieseape the snaresj!:had daid for her, yet 
,Ais lanoceat^ddYely^ and! ? unif©rmly ^beautifuL Yotu 
a& ęacceedingly happy ku a daugbtef*; and I hope 1 ! 
skali be so inl a wifo*rrOr^sałd My father, raay shś not 
i have that hmmc i ■ I fearitnot, said he; and Ihope 
I shall deserve it ofhefriM.* ^ ^ t Hv ł t ». 1 

sh But, SPamelai said!my master, I amaorry to, fińd in 
some parts of«y6ur joiómal, ! thkt hlra. Je^d&esi ^rrkd 
her orders a little too fars and 1 Ithe ńidte taka notiek 
of k* because you have ik)t Jcompłdned ito^ine of! her 
behavfour, as she might tiaue e^ecfodnfor arts 

of it 5 though a . good i dbał * was - Ocd^mdŚiibyf 5 l % 

śstrict oirders.—But she had the insołen&e 
grl».I find. Sk^ said I, f I was a ilttła provoki%,I 
helieye; but as we forgaure dae apother, I|Was «the J^3 
leutided to comfdain of her. v i u , ń 
' f u iWdi, said he, you ate very good $*> hut i£ you . 

,^r 4ł particidalr resentmedt, I . will; iadulge iti so^fa^iah 
Aat she shałl hereafter have aothimg to do*where 
w& f> Sk, said 1, you are so kind, that I * oughb ^b 
forgiy# efy^ry bodyand wfeen I see;diat r myiha|gpl^ 
k broughiyatxrat byithe very meads that I rhouglklhen 
my greatest, grieyance, I ought to bless sMf&liehBs, 
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and forgiye all that was disagreeable to me at the same 
time, for the great good that hath issued from it.— 
That, said he, and kissed me, is sweetly considered! 
and it shall be my part to make yau amends for what 
you have suffered, that yau may still think lighter of 
the one, dnd have cause to rejoice in the other. 

_ My dear father’s heart was fuli; and he said, with 
his hands folded, and łifted up, Pray, sir, let me go— 
let me go—to my dear wife, and tell her all these 
blessed things, while my heart holds; for it is ready 
to burst with joy I Good man! said my master—I 
hope to hear this honest heart of yours speaking at 
your lips. I enjoin you, Pamela, to continue youi 
relation, as you have opportunity; and though your 
father be here, write to your mother, that this wondrous 
story be perfect, and we, your friends, may read and 
admire you morę and morę. Ay, pray, pray do, my 
child, said my father $ and this is the leason that I 
write on, my dear mother, when I thought not, to do 
it, because my father could tell you all that passed 
while he was here. 

My master took notice of my psalm, and was pleased 
to commend it; and said, That I had very charitably 
turned the last yerses, which, in the original, were fuli 
of heavy curses, to a wish that shewed I was,,not of 
an implacable disposition: though my then usage might 
have excused it, if I had. But, said he, I think, you 
shall sing it to me to-morrow. , ,< « 

- After we have breakfasted, added he,»if>you haye 
* no objection, Pamela, we ’11 take an airing together; 
and it shall be in the coach, because we’ll have yoilr 
father’s company. He would have excused himself; 
but mf master would have it so: but he was much 
ashamed, because ^of the meanness of his appearance. 

My master! would make us both breakfast with him 
cm chocolate 5 and he said, I would have you, Pamela, 
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begin to dress as you used to do; for now, at kast, 
you may cali your t<wo other bundles your own; and if 
you want any thing against the approaching occasion, 
pńvate as I design it, 1*11 send to Lincoln for it, by a 
special messenger. I said, My good lady’s bounty, 
and his own, had set me much above my degree, and 
I had very good things of all sorts; and I did not 
desire any other, because I would not excite the censure 
of the ladies. That would be a different thing, be was 
pleased to say, when he publicly owned his riuptials, 
after wecame to the other house. But, at preseńt, if 
I was satisfied, he would not make words with me. 

• I hope, Mr. Andrews* said hej to my father, you*ll 
sot Ieave us tśłl you see the affair over, and then you’11 
be surę I mean honourabły: and, besides* Famek^w^l 
be induced to set the day sooneri 0,sky said 
błess God I hate no reason to doubt your meankig 
honourably: and I hope you*ll excuse me, if I setdut 
on Monday morning, very early, to my dear wife, and 
make her as happy as I am. 

Why, Pamela, says my good master, may it not be 
performed on Tuesday l And then your father, may- 
be, will stay.—I should have been glad to have had 
it to-morrow, added he; but I have sent Monsieur 
Colbrand for a license, that you may have no scruple 
unanswered; and he can : t very well be back before 
to-morrow raght, or Monday morning. 

. This was most agreeable news. I said, Sir, I know 
my dear father will want to be at home: and as you 
w so good to give me a fbrtnight from last Thursday, 
Ishould be glad you would be pleased to indulge me 
stili fó śome day in the second seven. 

WeB, said he, I will not be too urgent; but the 
sooner you fix, the better. Mr. Andrews, we must 
leave something to these Jephthah^s daughters, in these 
cases, He was pleased to say: I suppose the little bash- 
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ful folly, which, in the happiest circumstances, may 
give a kind of regret to quit the maiden State, and an 
awkwardhess at the entrance into a new one, is a reason 
with Pamela; and so she shalł name her day. Sir, 
said he, you are all goodness. 

I went up soon after, and new dressed myself, taking 
possession, in a happy moment, I hope, of my tnuo 
bundles , as my good master was pleased to cali them; 
(alluding to my former dmsion of those good things 
my lady and himself bestowed upon me;) and so put 
on filie linen, siik shoes, and fine white cotton stock- 
ings, a fine cpiilted coat, a delicate green Mantea silk 
gownand coat, a French necklace, and a laced cambric 
handkerchief, and clean gloves; and, taking my fan in 
my hand, I, like a little proud hussy, looked in the 
glass, and thought myself a gentlewoman once morę; 
but I forgot not to return due thanks, for being able 
to put on this dress with so much comfort. 

Mrs. Jewkes would help to dress me, and compli-. 
mented me highly, saying, among other things, That 
now I looked like a lady indeed : and as, she said, the 
little chapel was ready, and dmne service would be 
read in it to-morrow, she wished the happy- knot might 
then be tied. Said she, Have you not seen the chapel, 
madam, sińce it has been cleaned out ? No, said I; 
but are we to have semce in it to-morrow, do you 
say ?—I am glad of that; for I have been a sad 
heathen lately, sore against my will I—But who is to 
officiate ?—Somebody, replied she, Mr. Peters will 
AeSK 1 ? Woli tell me very good news, said I, Mrs. 
Jdfekbs : I hope it will never be a lumber-room again. 
—Ay* said she, I can tell you morę good news; for 
the two MrSses Darnford, and * Lady Jones, are to be 
here at the epkiing of it; and wiU stay and dine with 
you. My mast^, said I, hais not tołd me that. You 
must alter yóur ; ^yle, madam, said she: It nąust ąot 
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be master now, surę !—O, returned I, this is a language 
I shall never forget: he shall always be my master; 
and I shall think myself morę and morę his servant. 

My poor father did not know 1 went up to dress 
myself; and he said his heart misgave him when he 
saw me first, for fear I was madę a fool of, and that 
here was some fine lady that was to be my master’s 
true wife. And he stood m admiration, and said. O, 
my dear child, how well will you become your happy 
condition! Why you łook like a lady alieady! I 
hope, my dear father, said I, and boldly kissed him, I 
shall always be your dutiful daughter, whatever my 
condition be. 

My master sent me word he was ready; and when 
he saw me, said, Dress as you will, Pamela, you’re 
a charming girl! and so handed me to the coach, 
and would make my father and me sit both on the 
foreside, and sat backwards, over against me; and bid 
the coachman drive to the meadow; that is, where he 
once met Mr. Williams. 

The conversation was most agreeable to me, and to 
my dear father, as we went; and he morę and morę 
exceeded in goodness and generosity; and, while I 
was gone up to dress, he had presented my father with 
twenty guineas; desiring him to buy himself and my 
mother such apparel as they should think proper ; and 
lay it all out; but I knew not this till after we came 
home; my father having had no opportunity to tell 
me of it. 

He was pleased to inform me of the chapel being 
got in tolerable order; and said, it looked yery well; 
and against he came down next, it should be all new 
white-washed, and painted and lined; and a new 
pulpit-cłoth, cushion, desk, &c. and that it should 
always be kept in order for the futurę. He told me 
the two Misses Darnford, and Lady Jones, would 
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dine with him on Sunday: t And, with their servants 
and minę, said he, we shall make a tolerable congre- 
gation. And, added he, have I not welł contrived to 
shew you that the chapel is leałły a littłe house of 
God, and has been consecrated, before we solemnize 
our nuptials in it ?—O, sir, replied I, your goodness to 
me is inexpressibłe! Mr. Peters, said he, offered to 
come and ofiiciate in it; but would not stay to dine with 
me, because he has company at his own house: and 
so I intend that divine service shall be performed in it 
by one to whom I shall make some yearly allowance, 
as a sort of chaplain.—You look serious, Pamela, added 
he: I know you think of your friend Williams, In- 
deed, sir, said I, if you won’t be angiy, I did. Poor 
man 1 I am sorry I have been the cause of his dis- 
obliging you. 

When we came to the meadow, where the gentry 
have their walk sometimes, the coach stopt, and my 
master alighted, and led me to the brook-side, and it 
is a very pretty summer walk. He asked my father, 
If he chose to walk out, or go on in the coach to 
the farther end ? He, poor man, chose to go on in 
the coach, for fear, he said, any gentry should be 
walking there; and he told me, he was most of the 
way upon his knees in the coach, thanking God for 
his gracious mprcies and goodness; and begging a 
blessing upon my good master and me. 

I was quite astonished, when we came into the shady 
walk, to see Mr. Williams there. See there, said my 
master, there^ poor Williams, taking his solitary walk 
again, with his book. And, it seems, it was so eon- 
trived; for Mr* Peters had been, as I sińce find, 
desired to tell him to be in that walk at such an hour 
in the morning. 

So, old acquaintance, said my master, again have I 
met you in this place? What book are you now 
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reading? He said, it was Boileau*s Lutrin. Said 
my master, You see I have brought with me my little 
fugitive, that would have been : While you are perfect- 
ing yourself in French, I am trying to learn English; 
and hope soon to be master of it. 

Mme, sir, said he, is a very beautiful piece of 
French: but your English has no equal, 

You are very polite, Mr. Williams, saxd my master : 
And he that does not think as you do, deserves no 
share in her. Why, Pamela, added he, very gener- 
ously, why so strange, where you have once been so 
famfiiar ? I do assure you both, that I mean not, by 
this interview, to insult Mr. Williams, or confound 
you. Then I said, Mr. Williams, I am very glad 
to see you well; and though the generous favour of 
my good master has happily changed the scene, sińce 
you and I last saw one another, I am neyertheless veiy 
gład of an opportunity to acknowledge, with gratitude, 
your good intentions, not so much to serve me, as me, 
but as a person that then had great reason to belieye 
herself in distress. And I hope, sir, added I, to my 
master, your goodness will permit me to say this. 

You, Pamela, said he, may make what acknow- 
ledgments you płease to Mr. Williams’s good intentions; 
and I would have you speak as you think; but I do 
not apprehend myself to be quite so much obhged to 
those intentions. 

Sir, said Mr. Williams, I beg leave to say, I knew 
well, that, by education, you was no libertine; nor 
had I reason to think you so by inclination; and, 
when you came to reflect, I hoped you would not be 
dispłeased with me. And this was no smali motive 
to me, at first, to do as I did. 

Ay, but Mr. Williams, said my master, could you 
think I should have had reason to thank you, if, kwing 
one person above ałl her sex, you had robbed me of 
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her, and married her yourself?—And then, said he, 
yon are to consider, that she was an old acquaintance 
of minę, and a quite new one to you; that I had 
sent her down to my own house, for better securing 
her; and that you, who had access to my house, could 
not effect your purpose, without being guilty, in some 
sort, of a breach of the laws of hospitality and friend- 
ship. As to my designs upon her, I own they had 
not the best appearance; but stilł I was not answerable 
to Mr. Williams for those; much less could you be 
excused to invade a property so very dear to me, and 
to endeayour to gain an interest in her afFections, when 
you could not be certain that matters would not turn 
out as they have actually done. 

I own, said he, that some parts of my conduct seem 
exceptionable, as you State it. But, sir, I am but a 
young man, I meant no harm. I had no interest, I 
am suie, to mcur your displeasure; and when you think 
of every thing, and the inimitable graces of person, and 
perfections of mind, that adorn this excellent lady, (so 
he całled me,) you will, perhaps, find your generosity 
allow something as an extenuation of a fault, which 
your anger would not permit as an excuse. 

I have done, said my master; nor did I meet you 
here to be angry with you, Pamela knew not that she 
should see you: and now you are both present, I would 
ask you, Mr. Williams, If, now you know my honour- 
able designs towards this good girl, you can really be 
almosty I will not say guite, as well pleased with the 
friendship of my wife, as you could be with the favour 
of Mrs. Andrews ? 

Sir, said he, I will answer you truły. I think I 
could have preferred, with her, any condition that could 
have befallen me, had I considered only myself. But, 
sir, I was very far from having any encouragement to 
expect her favour and I had much morę reason to 
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believe, that, lf she could have hoped for your good- 
ness, her heart would have been too much pre-engaged 
to think of any body else. And give me leave further 
to say, sir, that, though I tell you sincerely my thoughts, 
were I only to consider myself; yet, when I consider 
her good, and her mer ił, I should be highly ungenerous, 
were it put to my choice , if I could not wish her in 
a condition so much superior to what I could raise her 
to, and so very anwerable to her merit. 

Pamela, said my master, you are obliged to Mr. 
Williams, and ought to thank him: He has distin- 
guished well. But, as for me, who had like to have 
lost you by his means, I am glad the matter was not 
łeft to his choice. Mr. Williams, added he, I give you 
Pamela^ hand, because I know it will be pleasing to 
her, in token of her friendship and esteem for you; and 
I give you minę, that I will not be your enemy: but 
yet I must say, that I think I owe this proper manner 
of your thinking morę to your disappointment, than to 
the generosity you talk of. 

Mr. Williams kissed my hand, as my master gave it 
him; and my master said, Sir, you will go home and 
dine with me, and Fil shew you my little chapel; and 
do you, Pamela, look upon yourself at liberty to numbei 
Mr. Williams in the list of your friends. 

How generous, how noble, was this l Mr. Williams 
(and so had I) had tears of pleasure in his eyes. I 
was silent: But Mr. Williams said, Sir, I shall be 
taught, by your generosity, to think myself inexcusably 
wrong, in every step I took, that could give you offence; 
and my futurę life shall shew my respectful gratitude. 

We walked on till we came to the coach, where was 
ray dear father. Pamela, said my master, tell Mr. 
Williams who that good man is. O, Mr. Williams! 
said I,it iś my dear father! and my master was pleased 
to say, One of the honestest men in England: Pamela 
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owes every thing that she is to be, as well as her being, 
to him; for, I think, she would not have brought me 
to this, nor madę so great resistance, but for the good 
lessons, and religious education, she had imbibed from 
him. 

Mr. Williams said, taking my father’s hand, You 
see, gpod Mr. Andrews, with inexpressible pleasure, no 
doubt, the fruits of your pious care ; and now are in a 
way, with your beloved daughter, to reap the happy 
effects of it.—I am overcome, said my dear father, 
with his honorni goodness: But I can only say, I 
bless Gody and bless him. 

Mr. Williams and I being nearer the coach than my 
master, and he ofFermg to draw back, to give way to 
him, he kindly said, Pray, Mr. Williams, oblige Pamela 
with your hand ; and step in yourself. He bowed, and 
took my hand; and my master madę him step in, and 
sit next me, all that ever he could do ; and sat himself 
over against him, next my father, who sat against me. 

And he said, Mr. Andrews, I told you yesterday 
that the divine you saw was not Mr. Williams; I now 
tell you, this gentleman is: and though I have been 
telling him, I think not myself obliged to his intentions; 
yet I will own that Pamela and you are; and though I 
won’t piomise to love him, I would have you. 

Sir, said Mr. Williams, you have a way of over- 
coming, that hardly all my reading affords an instance 
of; and it is the morę noble, as it is on this side, as 
I presume, the happy ceiemony, which, great as your 
fortunę is, will lay you under an obligation to so much 
virtue and beauty, when the lady becomes yours; for 
you will then have a treasure that princes might envy you. 

Said my generous master, (God bless him!) Mr. 
Williams, it is impossible that you and I should long 
live at variance, when our sentiments agree so well 
together, on subjects the most materiał. 
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I was quite confounded; and my master, seeing it, 
took my hand, and said, Look up, my good girl; and 
collect yourself.—Don’t injure Mr. Williams and me 
so much, as ta think we are capping compliments, as 
we used to do verses at school. I dare answer for us 
both, that we say not a syllable we don’t think. 

O, sir, said I, how unequal am I to all this good- 
ness! Every moment that passes adds to the weight 
of the obhgations you oppress me with. 

Think not too much of that, said he most geneiously. 
Mr. Williams’s compliments to you have gieat advan- 
tage of minę: For, though equally sincere, I have a 
great deal to say, and to do, to compensate the sufFer- 
ings I have madę you undergo; and, at last, must sit 
down dissatisfied, because those will never be balanced 
by all I can do for you. 

He saw my dear father quite unable to support these 
affecting instances of his goodness; and he let go my 
hand, and took his; and said, seeing his tears, I wonder 
not, my dear Pamela’s father, that your honest heart 
springs thus to your eyes, to see all her trials at an 
end. I will not pretend to say, that I had formerly 
either power or will to act thus: But sińce I began to 
resolve on the change you see, I have reaped so much 
pleasure in it, that my own interest will keep me steady: 
For, tiłl within these few days, I knew not what it 
was to be happy* 

Poor Mr. Williams, with tears of joy in his eyes, 
said, How happily, sir, have you been touched by the 
dmue grace, before you have been hurried into the 
commission of sins, that the deepest penitence could 
hardly have atoned for!—God has enabled you to 
stop short of the evil; and you have nothing to do, 
but to rejoice in the good, which now will be doubly 
so, because you can receive. it without the least inward 
reproach. 
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You do well, said he, to remind me, that I owe alł 
this to the grace of God. I bless Him for it; and I 
thank this good man for his excellent lessons to his 
daughter; I thank her for following them: and I 
hope, from her good example, and your friendship, Mr. 
Williams, m time, to be half as good as my tutoress: 
and that, said he, I believe yau’11 own, will make me, 
without disparagement to any man, the best fox-hunter 
in England.—Mr. Williams was going to speak: and 
he said, You put on so grave a look, Mr. Williams, 
that, I believe, what I have said, with you practical 
good folks, is liable to exception: but I see we are 
become quite grave; and we must not be too serious 
neither. 

What a happy creature, my dear mother, is your 
Pamela I—O may my thankful heart, and the good use 
I may be enabled to make of the blessings before me, 
be a means to continue this delightful prospect to a 
long datę, for the sake of the dear good gentleman, who 
thus becomes the happy instrument, in the hand of 
Providence, to bless alł he smiles upon l To be surę, I 
shall never enough acknowledge the value he is pleased 
to express for my unworthiness, in that he has prevented 
my wishes, and, unasked, sought the occasion of being 
reconciled to a good man, who, for my sake, had 
incurred his displeasure; and whose name he could 
not, a few days before, permit to pass through my lips ! 
But see the wonderful ways of Providence ! The 
very things that I most dreaded his seeing or knowing, 
the contents of my papers, have, as I hope, satisfied ali 
his scruples, and been a means to promote my happiness. 

Henceforth let not us poor short-sighted mortals 
pretend to rely on our own wisdom; or vainly think, 
that we are absolutely to direct for ourselves. I have 
abundant reason, I am surę, to say, that, when I was 
most disappointed, I was nearer my happiness : for had 
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sentiments. It is on the text j— No w lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace; for minę eyes have seen thy 
sahatton . 

That text, said I, will be a very suitable one for me. 
Not so, Pamela, said my master; because I don’t Jet 
you depart in peace; but I hope you will stay here with 
contenU 

O but, sir, said I ? I have seen God’s salvation f — I 
am surę, added I, if any body ever had reason, I have 
to say, with the blessed virgin, My soul doth magnify the 
Lord ; for he hath regarded the Iow estate of his hand - 
maiden—and exaked one of Iow degree • 

Said my good father, I am surę, if theie were time 
for it, the book of Ruth would afford a fine subject for 
the honour done my dear child. 

Why, good Mr. Andrews, said my master, should 
you say so ?—I know that story, and Mr. Williams 
will confirm what I say, that my good girl here will 
confer at least as much honour as she will receiye. 

Sir, said I, you are inexpressibly generous; but I 
shall never think so. Why, my Pamela, said he, 
thaPs another thing; It will be best for me to think 
you will ; and it will be kind in you to think you 
shant ; and then we shall always have an excellent rule 
to regulate our conduct by to one another. 

Was not this finely, nobly, wisely said, my dear 
mother ?—O what a blessed thing it is to be matched 
to a man of sense and generosity!—How edifying! 
How 1—But what shall I say ?—I am at loss for words. 

Mr. Williams said, when we carae out of the little 
chapel, He would go home, and look over his discourses, 
for one for the next day. My master said, I have one 
thing to say before you go—When niy jealousy, on 
account of this good girl, put meupon such a vindictive 
conduct to you, you know I took a bond for the money 
I had caused you to be troubled for: I really am 
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ashamed of the matter; because I never intended, 
when I presented it to you, to have it again, you may 
be surę: But I knew not what might happen between 
you and her, nor how far matters might have gone 
between you ; and so I was willing to have that in awe 
over you. And I think it is no extraordinary present, 
therefore, to give you up your bond again cancelled. 
And so he took it from his pocket, and gave it him. I 
think, added he, all the charges attending it, and the 
trouble you had, were defrayed by my attorney; I 
ordered that they should. They were, sir, said he; 
and ten thousand thanks to you for this goodness, and 
the kind manner in which you do it.—If you will go, 
Mr. Williams, said he, shall my chariot carry you 
home ? No, sir, answered he, I thank you. My time 
will be so well employed all the way, in thinking of 
your fayours, that I choose to meditate upon them, as I 
walk home. 

My dear father was a little uneasy about his habit, for 
appearing at chapel next day, because of Misses Darn- 
ford and the servants, for fear, poor man, he should 
disgrace my master; and he told me, when he was 
mentioning this, of my master’s kind present of twenty 
guineas for clothes, for you both; which madę my 
heart truły joyful. But oh! to be surę, I can never 
deserye the hundredth part of his goodness!—It is 
almost a hard thing to lie under the weight of such 
deep obligations on one side, and such a sense of one’s 
own unworthiness on the other.—O ! what a Godlike 
power is that of doing good!—I envy the rich and 
the great for nothing else. 

My master coming to us just then, I said, Oh ! sir, 
will your bounty know no limits ? My dear father has 
told me what you have given him.—A trifle, Pamela, 
said he, a little earnest only of my kindness.—Say no 
morę of it. But did I not hear the good man express- 
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ing some sort of concern for somewhat ? Hide nothing 
from me, Pamela. Only, sir, said I, he knew not how 
to absent himself from divine service, and yet is afraid 
of disgracing you by appearing. 

Fie, Mr. Andrews ! said he, I thought you knew 
that the outward appearance was nothing. I wish I 
had as good a habit mwardly as you have. But Fil 
tell you, Pamela, youi father is not so much thinner 
than I am, nor much shorter; he and I will walk up 
together to my wardrobe; though it is not so well 
stored here, as in Bedfordshire. 

And so, said he, pleasantly, don’t you pretend to 
come near us, till I cali for you; for you must not yet 
see how men dress and undress themsebes. O sir, 
said my father, I beg to be excused. I am sorry you 
were told. So am not I, said my master: Pray come 
along with me. 

He carried him up stairs, and shewed him several 
suits, and woułd have had him take his choice. My 
poor father was quite confounded : for my master saw 
not any he thought too good, and my father nonę that 
he thought bad enough. And my good master, at last, 
(he fixed his eye upon a fine drab, which he thought 
łooked the plainest,) woułd help him to try the coat 
and waistcoat on himself; and, indeed, one woułd not 
have thought it, because my master is taller, and rather 
plumper, as I thought; but, as I saw afterwards, they 
fitted him very well: And being plain, and lined with 
the same colour, and madę for travelling in a coach, 
pleased my poor father much. He gave him the 
whole suit, and, calling up Mrs. Jewkes, said, 
Let these clothes be well aired against to-morrow 
morning. Mr. Andrews brought only with him his 
common apparel, not thinking to stay Sunday with us. 
And pray see foi some of my stockings, and whether 
any of my shoes will fit him : And see also for some of 
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my linen; for we have put the good man quite out of 
his course, by keeping him Sunday over. He was then 
pleased to give him the silver buckles out of his own 
shoes. So, my good mother, you must expect to see 
my dear father a gieat beau. Wig, said my master, he 
wants nonę; for his own yenerabie white locks are 
better than all the peiukes in England.—But I am surę 
I have hats enough somewhere.—I’ll take care of eyery 
thing, sir, said Mrs. Jewkes.—And my poor father, 
when he came to me, could not refrain tears. 1 know 
not how, said he, to comport myself under these great 
fayours. O my child, it is all owing to the divine 
goodness, and your yirtue. 


Sunday. 

This blessed day all the family seemed to take delight 
to equip themselyes for the celebration of the Sabbath 
in the little chapel; and Lady Jones and Mr. Williams 
came in her chariot, and the two Misses Darnford in 
their own. And we breakfasted together in a most 
agreeable manner. My dear father appeaied quite spruce 
and neat, and was quite caressed by the three ladies. 
As we were at breakfast, my master told Mr. Williams, 
We must let the Psalms alone, he doubted, for want of 
a clerk : but Mr. Williams said. No, nothing should be 
wanting that he could supply. My father said, If it 
might be permitted him, he would, as well as he was 
able, perform that office ; for it was always what he 
had taken delight in. And as I knew he had learnt 
psalmody formerly, in his youth, and had constantly 
practised it in priyate, at home, on Sunday evenings, 
(as well as endeayoured to teach it in the little school 
he so unsuccessfully set up, at the beginning of his mis- 
fortunes, before he took to hard labour,) I was in no 
pain for his undertaking it in this little congregation. 
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They seemed much pleased with this ; and so we went 
to chapel, and madę a pretty tolerable appearance; 
Mrs. Jewkes, and all the servants, attending, but the 
cook : And I never saw divme service performed with 
morę solemnity, nor assisted at with gieater devotion 
and decency; my master. Lady Jones, and the two 
misses, setting a lovely example. 

My good father performed his part with great 
applause, making the responses, as if he had been a 
practised parish-clerk; and giving the xxiiid psalm,* 
which consisting of but three stayes, we had it all; 
and he read the linę, and began the tune with a heart 
so entirely affected with the duty, that he went through 
it distinctly, calmly, and fervently at the same time; so 

* The Lord Is only my support, 

And he that doth me feed. 

How can I then lack any thing 
Whereof I stand in need ? 

In pastures green he feedeth me, 

Where I do safely lie ; 

And aft er leads me to the streams, 

Which run most pleasantly. 

And when I find myself near lost, 

Then home he doth me take ; 

Conducting me in his right paths, 

E’en for his owa name’s sake 

And tho* I were e*en at death's door, 

Yet would I fear no iii: 

For both thy rod and shepherd’8 crook 
AfFord me comfort still. 

Thou hast my table richly spread 
In presence of my foe: 

Thou hast my head with balm refreshM, 

My cup doth oyerflow. 

And finally, while breath doth last, 

Thy grace shall me defend • 

And in the house of God will I 
My life for ever spend. 
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that Lady Jones whispered me, That good man were 
fit for all companies, and present to every laudable 
occasion: And Miss Darnford said, God bless the 
dear good man!—You must think how I rejoiced in 
my mind. 

I know, my dear mother, you can say most of the 
shortest psalms by heart; so I need not transcribe it, 
especially as your chief treasure is a bibie ; and a worthy 
treasure it is. 1 know nobody makes morę or better 
use of it. 

Mr. Williams gave us an excellent discourse on 
hberahty and generosity, and the blessings attending the 
right use of riches, from the xith chapter of Proverbs, 
ver. 24, 25. There is that scattereth , andyet increaseth; 
and there is that withholdeth morę than ' is meet , hut it 
tendeth to poverty . The liberał soul shall be madę fat; 
And he that watereth , shall be <watered also himself. 
And he treated the subject in so handsome a manner, 
that my master^ delicacy, who, at first, was afraid of 
some personal compliments, was not offended. Mr. 
Williams judiciously keeping to generał s; and it was an 
elegant and sensible discourse, as my master said. 

My father was in the clei k’s place, just under the 
desk ; and Lady Jones, by her footman, whispered 
him to fayour us with another psalm, when the sermon 
was ended. He thinking, as he said afterwards, that 
the former was rather of the longest, chose the shortest 
in the book, which you know is the cxviith.* 

* O all ye nations of the world, 

Praise ye the Lord always: 

And all ye people every where 
Set forth his noble praise. 

For great his kindness is to us; 

His truth doth not decay: 

Wherefore praise ye the Lord our God; 
Praise^.ye the Lord alway. 
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My master thanked Mr. Williams for His excellent 
discourse, and so did the ladies; as also did I most 
heartiły: and hewas pleasedto take my dear father. by 
the hand, as did also Mr. Williams, and thanked him. 
The ladies, likewise, madę him their compliments ; and 
the servants all looked npon him with countenances of 
respect and pleasure. 

At dmner, do what I could, I was forced to take the 
upper end of the tabłe; and my master sat at the lower 
end, between Mr. Williams and my father. And he 
said, Pamela, you are so dexterons, that I think you 
may help the ladies yourself; and I will help my two 
good friends. I should have told you, though, that I 
dressed myself in a fłowered satin, that was my lady’s, 
and looked quite fresh and good, and which was given 
me, at first, by my master; and the ladies, who had not 
seen me out of my homespun before, madę me abundanće 
of fine compliments, as soon as they saw me first. 

Talking gf* the Psalms just after dinner, my master 
was very napity, if I may so say: For he said to 
my father, Mf> Andrews, I think in the ą&ernoon, as 
we shall have only prayers, we may havefe One longer 
psalm; and what think yóu of the cxxxviith? O, 
good sir 1 said I, pray, pray, not a word morę 1 Say 
what you will, Pamela, said he,. you shall sing it to us, -* 
according to your own version, before these good ladies ^ 
go away. My father smiłed, but was half concernejfr 
for me; and Said, Will it bear, and please your honorni? 
—O ay, said he, never fear it; so long as Mrs. Jewkes 
is not in the hearing. 

This excited all the ladies’ cuiiosity; and Lady 
Jones said, She would be loath to desire to hear any 
thing that would give me concern; but should be glad 
I would give leave for it. Indeed, madam, said I, I 
must beg you won’t insist upon it. I cannot bear it.— 
You shall see it, indeed, ladies, said my master; and 
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pray, Pamela, not ałways as you please, neither.—Then, 
pray sir, said I, not in my hearing, I hope.—Surć, 
Pamela, returned he, you would not write what is not 
fit to be heard !—But, sir, said I, there are particular 
cases, times, and occasions, that may make a thing 
passable at one time, that would not be tolerable at 
another. O, said he, let me judge of that, as well as 
you, Pamela. These ladies know a good part of your 
story; and, let me tell you, what they know is morę 
to youi credit than ftiine; so that if I have no averse- 
ness to reviving the occasion, you may very well bear 
it. Said he, I will put you out of your pain, Pamela: 
here it is : and took it out of his pocket. 

I stood up, and said, Indeed, sir, I can’t bear it; I 
hope you’11 allow me to leave the room a minutę, if 
you will read it. Indeed but I won*t, answered he. 
Lady Jones said, Pray, good sir, don ? t let us hear it, 
if Mrs. Andrews be so unwilling. Well, Pamela, said 
my master, I will put it to your choice, whether I shall 
read it now, or you will sing it by and by. That*s 
very hard, sir, said I. It must be one, I assure you, 
said he. Why then, sir, replied I, you must do as you 
please; for I cannot sing it. 

Well, then, said my master, I find I must read it; 
and yet, added he, after all, I had as well let it alone, 
for it is no great reputation to myself. O then, said 
Miss Darnford, pray let us hear it, to choose. 

Why then, proceeded he, the case was this : Pamela, 
I find, when she was in the time of her confinement, 
(that is, added he, when she was taken prisoner, in 
order to make me one; for that is the upshot of the 
matter,) in the Journal she kept, which was intended 
for nobody’s perusal but her parents, tells them, that 
she was importuned, one Sunday, by Mrs. Jewkes, to 
sing a psalm; but hor spirits not permitting, she declined 
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it: But after Mrs. Jewkes was gone down, she says, 
she recollected, that the cxxxviith psalm was applicabie 
to her own case; Mrs. Jewkes having often, on other 
days, in vain, besought her to sing a song: That there- 
upon she tumed it morę to her ownsupposed case; and 
beheving Mrs. Jewkes had a design against her honour, 
and looking upon her as her gaoler, she thus gives her 
yersion of this psalm. But pray, Mr. Williams, do 
yoii read one verse of the common translation, and 1 
will read one of Pamela’s. Then Mr. Williams, pulling 
out his litde pocket Common-Prayer-Book, read the 
first twa stanzas: 


i. 

When we did sit in Babylpn, 

The rivers round ab out; 

Then in remembrance of Sion, 

The tears for grief burst out. 

n 

We hang ł d our harps and instruments 
The willow trees upon: 

For in that place, men, for that use, 
Had planted many a one. 


My master then read: 


When sad I sat in B-n-hall, 

Ali guarded round about, 

And thought of ev*ry absent friend, 
The tears for grief bnrst out. 


n. 

My joys and hopes all overthrown, 
My heart-strings almost broke, 
Unfit my mind for melody, 

Much morę to bear a joke. 
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The ladies said, It was very pretty; and Miss 
Darnford, That somebody else had morę need to be 
concerned than the versifier. 

X knew, said my master, I should get no credit by 
shewing this. But let us read on, Mr. Williams. So 
Mr. Williams read: 

m. 

Then they, to whom we pris^ers were, 

Said to us, tauntingly, 

Now let us hear your Hebrew songs, 

And pleasant melody. 

Now this, said my master, is very near ; and read : 


Then she, to whom I prisoner was, 

Said to me tauntingly, 

Now cheer your heart, and sing a song, 

And tune your mind to joy. 

Mighty sweet, said Mr. Williams. But let us see 
how the next yerse is turned. It is this : 


IV. 

Alas I said we; who can once frame 
His heavy heart to sing 
The praises of our living God, 

Tlius under a stiange king? 

Why, said my master, it is turned with beautifuł 
simplicity, thus: 

IV. 

Alas! said I, how can I frame 
My lieavy heart to sing, 

Or tune my mind, while thus enthrall*d 
By such a wicked thing? 

Very pretty, said Mr. Williams. Lady Jones said, 
O, dear madam! could you wish that we should be 
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deprived of this new instance of your genius and 
accomplishments ? 

O 1 said my dear father, you will make my good 
child proud. No, said my master very generously, 
Pamela can’t be proud. For no one is proud to heai 
themselves praised, but those who are not used to it.— 
But proceed, Mr. Williams. He read: 


v. 

But yet, if I Jerusalem 
Out of my heart let slide ; 

Then let my fingers quite forget 
The warbling harp to guide. 

Weil, now, said my master, for Pamela’s yersion: 


But yet, if from my innoeence 
I ev’n in thought should slide, 
Then let my fingers quite forget 
The sweet spinnet to guide. 

Mr. Williams read: 


VI. 

And let my tongue, within my mouth, 
Be ty'd for ever fest, 

If I rejoice, before I see 
Thy fuli deliv’rance past. 

This, also, said my mastę£ is very near : 

VI. 

And let my tongue, within my mouth, 
Be lock’d for ever fest, 

If I rejoice, before I see 
My fuli deliv'rance past 


Now, good sir, said I, oblige me; don’t read ariy 
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furthei : pray don’t! O pray, madam, said Mr. 
Williams, let me beg to have tbe rest read; for I long 
to know whom you make the Sons of Edom, and how 
you turn the Psalmista execrations against the insulting 
Babylonians. 

Weil, Mr. Williams, replied I, you should not have 
said so. O, said my master, that is one of the best 
things of alL Poor Mrs. Jewkes stands for Edom’s 
Sons; and we must not lose this, because I think it 
one of my Pamela^ excellencies, that, though thus 
oppressed, she prays for no harm upon the oppressor. 
Read, Mr. Williams, the next stanza. So he read : 


Therefore, O Lord ! remember now 
The cursed noise and ery, 

That Edom’5 sons against us madę, 
When they ras’d our city. 


Remember, Lord, their cruel words, 
When, with a mighty sound, 

They cried, Down, yea down with it, 
Unto the very ground! 


Weil, said my master, here seems, in what I am 
going to read, a little bit of a curse indeed, but I think 
it makes no ill figurę in the comparison. 

VII 

And thou, Almighty! recompense 
The evils I endure 

From those who seek my sad disgrace, 

So causeless, to procure. 


And now, said he, for Edom’s Sons. Though a 
little severe in the iniputation. 
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Remember, Lord, this Mrs. Jewkes, 

When with a mighty sound, 

She cries, Down with her chastity, 

Down to the very gronnd! 

Surę, sir, said I, this might have been spared ! But 
the ladies and Mr. Williams said, No, by no means I 
And I see the poor wicked woman has no favourers 
among them. 

Now, said my master, read the Psalmista heavy 
icurses: and Mr. Williams read: 


IX. 

Ev’n so shalt thou, O Babylon! 

At length to dust be brought: 

And happy shall that man be calTd, 

That onr revenge hath wrought. 

x. 

Yea, blessed shall that man be call*d, 

That takes thy little ones, 

And dasheth them in pieces smali 
Against the very Stones. 

Ihus he said, very kindly, has my Pamela turned 
these lines: 

IX. 

Ev’n so shalt thou, O wicked one! 

At length to shame be brought; 

And happy shall all those be caiPd, 

That my deliv’rance wrought. 

x. 

Yea, blessed shall the man be call’d 
That shames thee of thy evil, 

And saves me from thy vile attempts, 

And thee, too, from the d_1. 

I fancy this blessed man, said my master smiling, 
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was, at that time, hoped to be you, Mr. Williams, if 
the truth was known. Sir, said he, whoever it was 
intended for then y it can be nobody but your good 
self now. 

I could hardly hołd up my head for the praises the 
kind ladies were pleased to heap upon me. I am surę, 
by this, they are very partial in my favour ; all because 
my master is so good to me, and loves to hear me 
praised; for I see no such excellence in these lines, as 
they would make me believe, besides what is borrowed 
from the Psalmist. 

We all, as before, and the cook-maid too, attended 
the prayers of the church in the afternoon; and my 
dear father concluded with the following stanzas of the 
cxlvth psalm; suitably magnifying the holy name of 
God for all mercies; but did not observe, altogether, 
the method in which they stand j which was the less 
necessary, he thought, as he gave out the lines. 

The Lord is just in all his ways: 

His works are holy all: 

And he is near all those that do 
In truth upon him cali. 

He the desires of all them 
That fear him, will fulfil; 

And he will hear them when they ery, 

And save them all he will. 


The eyes of all do wait on thee; 

Thou dost them all relieve: 
And thou to each sufficient food, 
In season due, dost give. 


Thou openest thy plenteous hand, 
And bounteously dost fili 
All things whatever, that do live, 
With gifts of thy good will. 
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My thankful mouth shall gladly speak 
The praises of the Lord: 

Ali flesh, to praise his holy name, 

For ever shall accord. 

We walked in the garden till tea was leady ; and as 
he went by the back-door, my master said to me, Of 
dli thefłowers in the garden , the sun-Jlonner is the fairest ! 
—O, sir, said I, let that be now forgot! Mr. Williams 
heard him say so, and seemed a little out of countenance: 
Whereupon my master said, I mean not to make you 
serious, Mr. Williams; but we see how strangely things 
are brought about. I see other scenes hereabouts, that, 
in my Pamela’s dangers, give me morę cause of concern, 
than any thing you ever did should give you. Sir, said 
he, you are very generous. 

My master and Mr. Williams afterwards walked 
together for a quarter of an hour; and talked about 
generał things, and some scholastic subjects j and joined 
us, very well pleased with one another’s conversation. 

Lady Jones said, putting herself on one side of me, 
as my master was on the other, But pray, sir, when is 
the happy time to be ? We want it over, that we may 
have you with us as long afterwards as you can. Said 
my master, I would have it to-morrow, or next day at 
farthest, if Pamela will; for I have sent for a license, 
and the messenger will be here to-night, or early in the 
morning, I hope. But, added he, pray, Pamela, do 
not take beyond Thursday. She was pleased to say, 
Surę it will not be delayed by you, madam, morę than 
needs!—Well, said he, now you are on my side, I 
will leave you with her to settle it: and, I hope, she 
will not let little bashful niceties be important with her; 
and so he joined the two misses. 

Lady Jones told me, I was to blame, she would take 
upon her to say, if I delayed it a moment; because 
she undemood Lady Davers was very uneasy at the 
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prospect, that it would be so ; and if any thing should 
happen, it would be a sad thing!—Madam, said I, 
when he was pleased to mention it to me first, he said 
it should be in fouiteen days; and afterwards, asked 
me if I would haye it in the first or the second seven ? 
I answeied—for how could I do otherwise?—In the 
second. He desired it might not be the last day of the 
second seven. Now, madam, said I, as he was then 
pleased to speak his mind, no doubt, I would not, for 
any thing, seem too forward. 

Weil, but, said she, as he now urges you in so genteel 
and gentlemanly a manner foi a shorter day, I think, if 
I was in your place, I would agree to it. She saw me 
hesitate and blush, and said, Weil, you know best; but 
I say only what I would do. I said, I would consider 
of it 5 and if I saw he was very earneśt, to be surę I 
should think I ought to oblige him. 

Misses Darnford were begging to be at the wedding, 
and to haye a bali: and they said, Pray, Mrs. Andrews, 
second our requests, and we shall be greatly obliged to 
you. Indeed, ladies, said I, I cannot promise that, if 
I might.—Why so ? said they.—Because, answered I 
—I know not what! But I think one may, with 
pleasure, celebrate an annmersary of one*s nuptials; but 
the day itself- —Indeed, ladies, I think it is too solemn 
a business, for the parties of our sex to be very gay 
upon: it is a quite serious and awful affair: and I am 
surę, in your own cases, you would be of my mind. 
Why, then, said Miss Darnford, the morę need one 
has to be as light-hearted and merry as one can. 

I told you, said my master, what sort of an answer 
you’d have from Pamela. The younger miss said, She 
never heard of such grave folks in her life, on such an 
occasion: Why, sir, said she, I hope you J ll sing psalms 
alł day, and miss will fast and pray! Such sackcloth 
and ashes doings, for a wedding, did I neyer hear of 1 
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—She spoke a litde spitefully, I thought; and I re- 
turned no answer. I shall have enough to do, I reckon, 
in a while, if I am to answer every one that will 
envy me! 

We went in to tea; and all that the ladies could 
prevail upon my master for, was a dancing match before 
he left this county: But Miss Darnford said, It should 
then be at their house; for, truły, if she might not be 
at the wedding, she would be affronted, and come no 
morę hither, till we had been there. 

When they were gone, my master would have had 
my father stay till the affair was over; but he begged 
he might set out as soon as it was light in the morning ; 
for, he said, my mother would be doubly uneasy at his 
stay; and he burned with impatience to let her know 
all the happy things that had befallen her daughter. 
When my master found him so desirous to go, he 
called Mr. Thomas, and ordered him to get a par- 
ticular bay horse ready betimes in the morning, for my 
father, and a portmanteau, to put his things in; and to 
attend him a day’s journey: And if, said he, Mr. 
Andrews chooses it, see him safe to his own home: 
And, added he, sińce that horse will serve you, Mr. 
Andrews, to ride backwards and forwards, to see us, 
when we go into Bedfordshire, I make you a present 
of it, with the accoutrements. And, seeing my father 
going to speak, he added, I won’t be said nay. O how 
good was this! 

He also said a great many kind things at supper-time, 
and gave him all the papers he had of minę; but 
desired, when he and my mother had read them, that 
he would return them to him again. And then he 
said, So affectionate a father and daughter may, perhaps, 
be glad to be ałone together; therefore remember me to 
your good wife, and tell her, it will not be long, I hope, 
before I see you together; on a yisit to your daughter. 
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at my other house: and so I wish you good night, and 
a good journey, if you go before I see you. And 
then he shook hands, and left my dear father almost 
unable to speak, through the sense of his favours and 
goodness. 

You may believe, my dear mother, ho w loath I was 
to part with my good father ; and he was also unwilling 
to part with me; but he was so impatient to see you, 
and tell you the blessed tidings, with which his heart 
overflowed, that I could hardly wish to detain him. 

Mrs. Jewkes brought two bottles of cherry-brandy, 
and two of cinnamon-water, and some cake; and they 
were put up in the portmanteau, with my father*s newly 
presented clothes ; for he said, He would not, for any 
thing, be seen in them in his neighbourhood, till I was 
actually known, by every body, to be married; nor 
would he lay out any part of the twenty guineas till 
then neither, for fear of reflections ; and then he would 
consult me as to what he would buy. Weil, said I, 
as you please, my dear father ; and I hope now we 
shall often have the pleasure of hearing from one 
another, without needing any art or contrivances. 

He said, He would go to bed betimes, that he might 
be up as soon as it was light; and so he took leave of 
me, and said, He would not love me, if I got up in 
the morning to see him go ; which would but make us 
both loath to part, and grieve us both all day. 

Mr. Thomas brought him a pair of boots, and told 
him, He would cali him up at peep of day, and put up 
every thing over night; and so I received his blessing, 
and his prayers, and his kind promises of procuring 
the same from you, my deai mother ; and went up to 
my closet with a heavy heart, and yet a half-pleased 
one, if I may so say; for that, as he must go, he was 
going to the best of wiyes, and with the best of tidings. 
But I begged he would not work so hard as he had 
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done ; for I was surę my master would not have given 
V»im twenty guineas for clothes, if he had not designed 
to do something else for him ; and that he should be 
the less concerned at receiving benelits from my good 
master/because he, who had so many peisons to employ 
in his large possessions, could make him serviceable, to 
a degree equivalent, without hurting any body else. 

He promised me fair; and, pray, dear mother, see 
he performs. I hope my master will not see this: for 
I will not send lt you, at present, till I can send you 
the best of news; and the rather, as my dear father 
can supply the greatest pait of what I have written, 
sińce the papers he carries you, by his own observation. 
So good night, my dear mother: And God send my 
father a safe journey, and a happy meeting to you 
both! 


Monday. 

Mr. Colbrand being returned, my master came up 
to me to my closet, and brought me the license. O 
how my heart fluttered at the sight of it! Now, 
Pamela, said he, tell me, if you can oblige me with 
the day. Your word is all that’s wanting. I madę 
bold to kiss his dear hand ; and, though unable to look 
up, said—I know not what to say, sir, to all your good- 
ness: I would not, for any consideration, that you 
should believe me capable of receiving negligently an 
honour, that all the duty of a long life, were it to be 
lent me, will not be sufEcient to enable me to be grate- 
ful for. I ought to resign myself, in every thing I may 
or can, implicitly to your will. But—But what l said 
he, with a kind impatience.—Why, sir, said I, when 
from last Thursday you mentioned fbur days, I had 
reason to think that term your choice; and my heart 
is so whołly yours, that I am afraid of nothing, but 
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that I may be forwarder than you wish. Impossible, 
my dear creature ! said he, and folded me in his arms: 
Impossible 1 If this be all, lt shall be set about this 
moment, and this happy day shall make you minę !— 
Fil send away mstantly, said the dear gentleman; and 
was going. 

I said, No, pray, sir, pray, sir, hear me !—Indeed 
it cannot be to-day !—Cannot! said he.—No, indeed, 
sir ! said I—And was ready to sink to see his generous 
impatience. Why flattered you then my fond heart, 
replied he, with the hope that it might ?—Sir, said I, 
I will tell you what I had thought, if you’11 vouchsafe 
me your attention. Do then, said he. 

I have, sir, proceeded I, a great desire, that, when- 
ever the day is, it may be on a Thursday : On a 
Thursday my dear father and mother weie married; 
and, though poor, they are a very happy pair.—On a 
Thuisday youi poor Pamela was born. On a Thursday 
my dear good lady took me from my parents into her 
protection. Ona Thursday, sir, you caused me to be 
carried away to this place, to which I now, by God’s 
goodness, and your favour, owe so amazingly all my 
present prospects; and on a Thursday it was, you 
named to me, that fourteen days fiom that you would 
confirm my happiness. Now, sir, if you please to in- 
dulge my superstitious folly, you will greatly oblige me. 
I was sorry, sir, for this reason, when you bid me not 
defer till the last day of the fourteen, that Thursday in 
next week was that last day. 

This, Pamela, is a little superstitious, I must needs 
say; and I think you should begin now to make another 
day in the week a happy one ; as for example; on a 
Monday, may you say, my father and mother concluded 
to be married on the Thursday foliowing. On a 
Monday, so many years ago, my mother was preparing 
all her matters to be brought to bed on the Thursday 
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fołlowing. On a Monday, several weeks ago, it was 
that you had but two days morę to stay, till you was 
cai ried away on Thursday. On a Monday, I myself, 
said he, welł remember, it was that I wrote you the 
łettei, that prevailed on you so kindly to return to me ; 
and on the same day you did return to my house here; 
which I hope, my gul, will be as propitious an era as 
any you have named . And now, lastly, will you say, 
which will crown the work; And, on a Monday I 
was married.—Come, come, my dear, added he, Thurs¬ 
day has reigned long enough o’conscience; let us now 
set Monday in its place, or at least on an equality with 
it, sińce you see it has a very good title, and as we 
now stand ra the week before us, claims priority : And 
then, I hope, we shall make Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, as happy days as Mon¬ 
day and Thursday; and so, by God 5 s blessing, move 
round, as the days niove, in a dehghtful circle, till we 
are at a loss what day to prefer to the rest. 

O how charmingly was this said!—And how sweetly 
kind I 

Indeed, sil, said I, you rally my folly vei y agreeably; 
but don’t let a little matter stand in the way, when you 
are so generously obliging in a greater : Indeed I like 
Thursday best, if I may choose. 

Weil, then, saidhe, if you can say you have a bejter 
reason than this, I will obłige you ; else Fil send away 
for the parson this moment. 

And so, I protest, he was gomg !—Dear sirs, how I 
trembled! Stay, stay, sir, said I; we have a great 
deal to say first; I have a deal of silly prate to trouble 
you with!—Well, say then, in a minutę, replied he, 
the most materiał: for all we have to say may be talked 
of while the parson is Corning.—O, but indeed, and 
indeed, said I, it cannot be to-day !—Weil, then, shall 
it be tó-morrow ? said he.—Why, sir, if it must not be 
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on a Thursday, you have given so many pleasant dis- 
tmctions for a Monday, that let lt then be next Monday. 
—What! a week still ? said he. Sir, answered I, if you 
please; for that will be, as you enjoined, within the 
second seven days. Why, girl, said he, J twill be seven 
months till next Monday. Let it, said he, if not to- 
morrow, be on Wednesday; I protest I will stay no 
longer. 

Then, sir, returned I, please to defer it, however, 
for one day morę, and it will be my beloved Thurs¬ 
day ! If I consent to defer it till then, may I hope, 
my Pamela, said he, that next Thursday shall certainly 
be the happy day ?— Tes, sir, said I: and I am surę I 
looked very foolishly ! 

And yet, my dear fathei and mothei, why should I, 
with such a fine gentleman ? And whom I so dearly 
love ? And so much to my honour too ? But there 
is something greatly awful upon my mind, in the 
solemn circumstance, and a change of condition never 
to be recalled, though all the prospects are so desirable. 
And I can but wonder at the thoughtless precipitancy 
with which most young folks run into this important 
change of life! 

So no w, my dear parents, have I been brought to 
fix so near a day as next Thursday; and this is 
Monday. O dear, it makes one out of breath almost to 
think of it! This, though, was a great cut off; a whole 
week out of ten days. I hope I am not too forward! 
Fm surę, if it obliges my dear master, I am justified; 
for he deserves of me all things in my poor power. 

After this, he rode out on horseback, attended by 
Abraham, and did not return till night. How by 
degrees things steal upon one! I thought even this 
smali absence tedious; and the morę, as we expected 
him home to dinner.—I wish I may not be too fond, 
and make him indifferent: But yet, my dear father and 
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mother, you were always fond of one anothei, and 
never indifferent, let the world run as it would. 

Whes he returned, he said, He had had a pleasant 
nde, and was led out to a greater distance than he 
intended. At suppei he told me, that he had a great 
mind Mr. Williams should marry us; because, he said, 
it would shew a thorough reconciliation on his part. 
But, said he, most geneiously, I am apprehensive, from 
what passed between you, that the poor man will take 
it hardly, and as a sort of insult, which I am not 
capable of. What says my girl ?—Do you think he 
would ? I hope not, sir, said I: As to what he may 
thint, I can’t answer ; but as to any reason for his 
thoughts, I can: For indeed, sir, said I, you have 
been already so generous, that he cannot, I think, 
mistake your goodness. 

He then spoke with some resentment of Lady 
Davers’s behaviour, and I asked, If any thing new had 
occurred ? Yes, said he; I have had a letter delivered 
me from her impertinent husband, piofessedly at her 
instigation, that amounted to little less than a piece of 
insolent bravery, on supposing I was about to marry 
you. I was so provoked, added he, that after I had 
read it, I tore it in a hundred pieces, and scattered 
them in the air, and bid the man who brought it let his 
master know what I had done with his letter ; and so 
would not permit him to speak to me, as he would fain 
have done,—I think the fellow talked somewhat of his 
lady coming hither; but she shall not set her foot 
within my doors; and I suppose this treatment will 
hinder her. . 

I was much concerned at this : And he said, Had 
I a hundred sisters, Pamela, their opposition should 
have no weight with me: and I did not intend you 
should know it; but you can’t but expect a little 
difficulty from the pride of my sister, who have suffered 
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so much from that of her brother ; and we are too 
nearly allied in mind, as well as blood, I find.—But 
this is not her business : And if she, woułd have madę 
lt so, she should have done it with morę decency. Little 
occasion had she to boast of her birth, that knows not 
what bełongs to good manners. 

I said, I am very sorry, sir, to be the unhappy 
occasion of a misunderstanding between so good a 
brother and so worthy a sister. Don’t say so, Pamela, 
because this is an unavoidable consequence of the happy 
prospect before us. Only bear it well yourself, because 
she is my sistei ; and leave it to me to make her sensible 
of her own rashness. 

If, sir, said I, the most lowly behayiour, and humble 
deportment, and in every thing shewing a dutiful regard 
to good Lady Daveis, will have any weight with her 
ladyship, assure yourself of all in my power to mollify 
her. No, Pamela, returned he ; don*t imagine, when 
you are my wife, I will suffer you to do any thing un- 
worthy of that character. I know the duty of a husband, 
and will piotect your gentleness to the utmost, as much 
as if you were a prmcess by descent. 

You are inexpressibly good, sir, said I; but I am 
far from taking a gentle disposition to shew a meanness 
of spirit: And this is a trial I ought to expect; and 
well I may bear it, that have so many benefits to set 
against it, which all spring from the same cause. 

Well, said he, all the matter shall be this : We will 
talk of our marriage as a thing to be done next week. 
I find I have spies upon me whereyer I go, and what- 
ever I do: But now, I am on so laudable a pursuit, 
that I value them not, nor those who employ them. I 
have already ordered my servants to haye no conference 
with any body for ten or twelye days to come. And 
Mrs. Jewkes tells me eyery one names Thursday come 
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se’nmght for our nuptials. So I will get Mr. Peters, 
who wants to see my little chapel, to assist Mr. 
Williams, under the notion of breakfasting with me 
next Thursday morning, sińce you won’t have it sooner ; 
and there will nobody else be wanting; and I will beg 
of Mr. Peters to keep it private, even from his own 
family, for a few days. Has my girl any objection ? 

O, sir, answered I, you aie so generous in all your 
ways, I can have no objections!—But I hope Lady 
Davers and you will not proceed to irreconcileable 
lengths.; and when her ladyship comes to see you, and 
to tarry with you, two or three weeks, as she used to 
do, I will keep close up, so as not to disgust her with 
the sight of me. 

Weil, Pamela, sąid he, we will talk of that after- 
wards. You must do then as I shall think fit: And I 
shall be able to judge what both you and I ought to do. 
But what still aggrayates the matter is, that she should 
instigate the titled ape her husband to write to me, after 
she had so little succeeded herself. I wish I had kept 
his letter, that I might have shewn you how a man, 
that generally acts like a fool, can take upon him to 
write like a lord. But I suppose it is of my sister’s 
penning, and he, poor man i is the humble copier. 


Tuesday. 

Mr. Thomas is returned from you, my dear father, 
with the good news of your health, and your pioceed- 
ing in your journey to my dear mother, where I hope 
to hear soon you are arrived. My master has just now 
been making me play upon the spinnet, and sing to it; 
and was pleased to commend me for both. But he 
does so for every thing I do, so partial does his good- 
ness make him to me. 
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One o^clock. 

We are just returned from an airing in the chariot; 
and I have been delighted with his conversation upon 
English authors, poets particularly. He entertained 
me also with a description of some of the curiosities he 
had seen m Italy and France, when he madę what the 
pohte world cali the grand tour. He said he wanted 
to be at his other seat, for he knew not well how 
to employ himself heie, having Bot proposed to stay 
half the time : And when I get there, Pamela, said he, 
you will hardly be troubled with so much of my com¬ 
pany, after we have settled; for I have a great many 
things to adjust: And I must go to London; for 
I have accounts that have run on longer than ordinary 
with my banker there. And I don’t know, added he, 
but the ensuing winter I may give you a little taste 
of the diversions of the town for a month 01 so. I 
said, His will and pleasure should determine minę; and 
I never would, as near as I could, have a desire after 
those, or any other entertamments that were not in his 
own choice. 

He was pleased to say, I make no doubt but that I 
shall be very happy m you; and hope you will be so 
in me: For, said he, I have no very enormous vices 
to gratify; though I pretend not to the greatest purity, 
neither, my girl. Sir, said I, if you can account to 
your own mrad, I shall always be easy in whatever 
you do. But our greatest happiness here, sir, continued 
I, is of very short duration ; and this life, at the longest, 
is a poor transitory one; and I hope we shall be so 
happy as to be enabled to look forward, with comfort, 
to another, where our pleasures will be everlasting. 

You say well, Pamela; and I shall, by degrees, be 
morę habituated to this way of thinking, as I morę and 
morę converse with you ; but, at present, you must not 
be over serious with me all at once : though I charge 
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you never forbear to mingJe your sweet divimty in our 
conversation, whenever it can be brought in a propos , 
and with such a cheerfulness of temper, as shall not 
throw a gloomy cloud over our innocent enjoyment*. 

I was abashed at this, and silent, fearing I had 
ofFended: But he sald, If you attend nghtly to what I 
said, I need not tell you again, Pamela, not to be 
discouraged from suggesting to me, on every proper 
occasion, the pious impulses of your own amiable mind. 
Sir, said I, you will be always indulgent, I make no 
doubt, to my imperfections, so long as I mean well. 

My master madę me dine with him, and would eat 
nothmg but what I helped him to ; and my heart is, 
every hour, morę and morę enlarged with his goodness 
and condescension. But still, what ails me, I wonder ! 
A strange sort of weight hangs upon mind, as Thursday 
draws on, which makes me often sigh involuntarily, 
and damps, at times, the pleasures of my delightful 
prospects 1 —I hope this is not ominous ; but only the 
ibolish weakness of an over-thoughtful mind, on an 
occasion the most solemn and important of one’s life, 
next to the Jast scene, which shuts up all. 

I could be very serious: But I will commit all my 
ways to that blessed Providence, which hitherto has so 
wonderfiilly conducted me through real evils to this 
hopeful situation. 

I only fear, and surely I have great reason, that I 
shall be too unworthy to hołd the affections of so dear 
a gentleman!—God teach me humility, and to know 
my own demerit! And this will be, next to his grace, 
my surest guard, in the State of life to which, though 
most unworthy, I am going to be exalted. And don ? t 
cease your prayers for me, my dear parents; for, perhaps, 
this new condition may be subject to still worse hazaids 
than those I have escaped ; as would be the case, were 
conceitedness, vanity, and pride, to take hołd of my 
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frail heart; and if I was, for my sins, to be left to my 
own conduct, a frail bark in a tempestuous ocean, 
without ballast, or other pilot than my own inconsiderate 
will. But my master said, on another occasion, That 
those who doubted most, always erred least ; and I 
hope I shall always doubt my own strength, my own 
worthiness. 

I will not tiouble you with twenty sweet agreeable 
things that passed in conversation with my excellent 
benefactor ; nor with the civilities of M. Colbrand, 
Mrs. Jewkes, and all the servants, who seem to be highly 
pleased with me, and with my conduct to them : And 
as my master, hitherto, finds no fault that I go too 
Iow, nor they that I carry it too high, I hope I shall 
continue to have every body^ good-will: But yet will 
I not seek to gain any one’8 by little meannesses or 
debasements! but aim at an uniform and regular 
conduct, willing to conceal trmoluntary errors, as I 
would have my own forgiyen ; and not too industrious 
to discover real oncs, or to hide such, if any such should 
appear, as might encourage bad hearts, or unclean hands, 
in materiał cases, where my master should receive 
damage, or where the morals of the transgressors should 
appear wilfully and habitually corrupt. In short, I will 
endeayour, as much as I can, that good servants shall 
find in me a kind encourager ; indifferent ones be madę 
better, by inspiring them with a laudable emulation; 
and bad ones, if not too bad in naturę, and quite 
irreclaimable, reformed by kindness, expostulation, and 
even proper menaces, if necessai y ; but most by a good 
example : All this if God pleases. 


Wednesday. 

Now, my dear parents ? I have but this one day 
between me and the most solemn rite that can be per- 
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formed. My heart cannot yet shake off this heavy 
weight. Surę I am ungrateful to the diyine goodness, 
and the favour of the best of benefactois !—Yet I hope 
I am notl—For, at times, my mind is all exultation, 
with the prospect of what good to-morrow*s happy 
solemnity may possibly, by the leave of my geneious 
master, put it in my power to do. O ho w shall I hnd 
words to express, as I ought, my thankfulness, for all 
the mercies before me !- 


Wednesday evening. 

My dear master is all love and tenderness ! He 
§ees my weakness, and generously pities and comforts 
me! I begged to be excused suppei; but he brought 
me down himself from my closet, and placed me by 
him, bidding Abraham not wait. I could not eat, and 
yet I tried, for fear he should be angry. He kindly 
forbore to hint any thing of the dreadful, yet delightful 
to-morrow ! and put, now and then, a little bit on my 
piąte, and guided it to my mouth. I was concerned to 
receive his goodness with so ill a grace. Weil, said he, 
if you won’t eat with me, drink at least with me: I 
drank two glasses by his over-persuasions, and said, I 
am really ashamed of myself. Why, indeed, said he, 
my dear girl, I am not a very dreadful enemy, I hope! 
I cannot bear any thing that is the least concerning to 
you. Oh, sir! said I, all is owing to the sense I have 
of my own unworthiness!—To be surę, it cannot be 
any thing else. 

He rung for the things to be taken away; and then 
reached a chair, and sat down by me, and put his kind 
arms about me, and said the most generous and affecting 
things that ever dropt firom the honey-flowing mouth 
of love. All I have not time to repeat: some I will. 
And oh 1 indulge your foolish daughter, who troubles 
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you with lier weak nonsense ; because what she has to 
say, is so affecting to her ; and because, if she went to 
bed, instead of scribbling, she could not sleep. 

This sweet confusion and thoughtfulness in my 
beloved Pamela, said the kind man, on the near approach 
of our happy union, when I hope all doubts are eleared 
up, and nothing of dishonour is apprehended, shew me 
most abundantly, what a wretch I was to attempt such 
purity with a worse intention:—*No wonder, that one 
so virtuous should find herself deserted of life itself on 
a yiolence so dreadful to her honour, and seek a refuge 
in the shadow of death.—But now, my dearest Pamela, 
that you have seen a purity on my side, as nearly imitat- 
ing your own, as our sex can shew to yours ; and sińce 
I have, all the day long, suppressed even the least 
intimation of the coming day, that I might not alarm 
your tender mind; why all this concern, why all this 
affecting, yet sweet confusion ? You have a generous 
friend, my dear girl, in me; a protector now, not 
a yiolator of your innocence: Why then, once morę I 
ask, this strange perplexity, this sweet confusion ? 

O sir, said I, and hid my face on his arm ; expect 
not reason from a foolish creature: You should b&ye 
still indulged me in my closet: I am ready to beat 
myself for this ungratefiil return to your goodness. 
But I know not what 1—I am, to be surę, a silly creature 1 
O had you but suffered me to stay by myself above, I 
should have madę myself ashamed of so culpable a 
behaviour 1—But goodness added to goodness eyery 
moment, and the sense of my own unworthiness, quite 
oyercome my spirits. 

Now, said the generous man, will I, though reluc- 
tantly, make a proposal to my sweet girl.—If I haye 
been too pressing for the day : If another day will still 
be ipore obliging : If you have fears you will not then 
have; you shall say but the word, and Pil submit. 
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Yes, my Pamela; for though I have, these three dayj 
past, thouglit every tedious hour a day, till Thursdaj 
comes, if you earnestly desire it, I will postpone it, 
Say, my dear girl 9 freely say; but accept not my pro- 
posal, without great reason, which yet I will not ask for. 

Sir, said I, I can expect nothing but superlative 
goodness, I have been so long used to it fiom you. 
This is a most generous instance of it; but I fear— 
yes, I fear it will be too much the same thing, some 
days hence, when the happy, yet, fool that I am! 
dreaded time, shall be equally near 1 - 

Kind, lovely charmer! said he, now do I see you 
are to be trusted with power, from the generous use 
you make of it!—Not one ofFensive word or look, 
fiom me, shall wound your nicest thoughts; but pray 
tiy to subdue this over-sci upulousness, and unseasonable 
timidity. I persuade myself you will if you can. 

Indeed, sir, I will, said I; for I am quite ashamed 
of myself, with all these lovely viewsbefoieme 1 —The 
honours you do me, the kindness you shew me! —I 
cannot forgive myself! For, oh! if I know the least 
of this idle foolish heart of minę, it has not a misgiving 
thought of your goodness; and I should abhor it, if it 
were capable of the least affectation.—But, dear good 
sir, leave me a little to myself, and I will take myself 
to a seveier task than your goodness will let you do: 
and I will present my heart before you, a worthier 
offering to you, than at present its wayward follies will 
let it seem to be.—But one thing is, one has no kind 
fiiend of one’s own sex, to communicate one 5 s foolish 
thoughts to, and to be strengthened by their comfortings ! 
But I am left to myself; and, oh ! what a weak silly 
thing I am ! 

He kindły withdrew, to give me time to recollect 
myself; and in about half an hour returned : and then, 
that he might not begin at once upon the subject, and 
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say, at the same time, something agreeable to me, said, 
Your father and mother have had a great deal of talk 
by this time about you, Pamela. O, sir, returned I, 
your goodness has madę them quite happy! But I 
can’t help being concerned about Lady Davers. 

He said, I am vexed I did not hear the footman 
out; because it runs in my head he talked somewhat 
about her coming hither. She will meet with but an 
indifferent reception from me, unless she comes resolved 
to behave bettei than she writes. 

Piay, sir, said I, be pleased to bear with my good 
lady, foi two leasons. What are theyP saidhe. Why, 
hrst, sir, answered I, because she is your sister ; and, 
to be surę, may veiy well think, what all the worldwill, 
that you have much undervalued yourself m making me 
happy. And next, because, if her ladyship finds you 
out of temper with her, it will still aggravate her morę 
agamst me ; and every time that any warm words you 
may have between you, come into her mmd, she will 
disdain me morę. 

Don 7 t concern yourself about it, said he ; for we 
have morę proud ladies than she m our other neighbour- 
hood, who, perhaps, have still less reason to be punc- 
tilious about their descent, and yet will foim themselves 
upon her example, and say, Why, his own sister will 
not forgive him, nor visit himl And so, if I can 
subdue her spirit, which is morę than her husband ever 
could, or indeed any body else, it is a great point 
gained: And, if she gives me reason, Fil try for it, I 
assure you. 

Weil, but, my dear girl, continued he, sińce the 
subject is so important, may I not say one woid about 
to-morrow ?—Sir, said I, I hope I shall be less a fool: 
I have talked as harshly to my heart, as Lady Davers 
can do; and tlje^naughty thing suggests to me a better, 
and morę grateful behaviouiv 
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He smiled, and, kissing me/ said, I took notice, 
Pamela, of what you observed, that you have nonę of 
your own sex with you ; I thmk it is a little haid upon 
you; and I should have liked you should have had 
Miss Darnford; but then her sister must have been 
asked; and I might as well make a public weddmg: 
which, you know, would have required clothes and 
other preparations. Besides, added he, a foolish pro- 
posal was once madę me of that second sister, who has 
two or three thousand pounds morę than the other, left 
her by a godmother, and she can’t help being a little 
piqued; though, said he, it was a proposal they could 
not expect should succeed ; for there is nothing in her 
person nor mind; and her fortunę, as that must have 
been the only inducement, would not do by any means; 
and so I discouraged it at once. 

I am thinking, sir, said I, of another mortifying thing 
too ; that were you to marry a lady of birlh and fortunę 
answerable to your own, all the eve to the day would 
be taken up in reading, signing, and sealing of settlements, 
and portion, and such like : But now the poor Pamela 
brings you nothing at all: And the very clothes she 
wears, so very Iow is she, are entirely the effects of 
your bounty, and that of your good mother: This 
makes me a little sad: For, alas! sir, I am so much 
oppressed by your favours, and the sense of the obliga- 
tions I lie under, that I cannot look up with the 
confidence that I otherwise should, on this awful 
occasion. 

There is, my dear Pamela, said he, where the power 
is wanting, as much generosity in the will as in the 
action. To all that know your story, and your merit, 
it will appear that I cannot recompense you for what I 
have madę you suiFer. You have had too many ftarcP~ 
struggles and exercises; and hąve nobly overcome: 
\g£d who sha^gtjł^ 

■yotnhe reward of the hard- 
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bought victory ?—This affair is so much the act of my 
own will, that I glory in being capable of distinguishing 
so much excellence; and my fortunę is the morę 
pleasurable to me, as it gives me hope, that I may make 
you some part of satisfaction for what you have 
undergone. 

This, sir, said I, is all goodness, unmerited on my 
side ; and makes my obligations the gieater. I can 
only wish for morę worthiness.—But how poor is it 
to offei nothing but words foi such generous deeds!— 
And to say, I wish / —For what is a wish, but the 
acknowledged want of power to oblige, and a de- 
monstiation of one’s poverty in every thing but will ? 

And that, my dear girl, said he, is every thing : ’Tis 
all I want: ’Tis all that Heaven ltself requires of us: 
But no morę of these little doubts, though they are the 
natural impulses of a geneious and grateful heart: I 
want not to be employed in settlements. Those are 
foi such to regard, who make convenience and fortunę 
the prime considerations. I have possessions ample 
enough foi us both ; and you deserve to share them 
with me; and you shall do it, with as little reserve, as 
if you had biought me what the world reckons an 
equivalent: for, as to my own opinion, you bring me 
what is infinitely morę valuable, an experienced truth, 
a well-tiied virtue, and a wit and behaviour morę than 
equal to the station you will be placed in: To say 
nothing of this sweet person, that itself might captivate 
a monarch ; and of the meekness of temper, and sweet- 
ness of disposition, which make you superior to all the 
women I ever saw. 

Thus kind and soothing, and honoui abły affectionate, 
was the dear gentleman, to the unworthy, doubting, 
yet assured Pamela ; and thus patiently did he indulge, 
and generously pardon, my impertinent weakness. He 
offered to go himself to Lady Jones, in the morning. 
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and reveal the matter to her, and desire her secrecy 
and presence; but I said, That would disoblige the 
young Ladies Darnford. No, sir, said I, I will cast 
myself upon your generous kindness; for why should I 
fear the kind protector of my weakness, and the guide 
and director of my futurę steps ? 

You cannot, said he, forgive Mrs. Jewkes; for she 
must know it; and suffer hei to be with you ? Yes, 
sir, said I, I can. She is veiy civil to me now : and 
her former wickedness I will forgive, for the sake of 
the happy fruits that have attended it; and because 
you mention her. 

Weil, said he, I will cali her in, if you please.—As 
you please, sir, said I. And he rung foi her; and 
when she came in, he said, Mrs. Jewkes, I am going 
to entrust you with a secret. Sir, answered she, I will 
be surę to keep it as such. Why, said he, we intend 
to-morrow, privately as possible, for our wedding-day; 
and Mr. Peters and Mr. Williams are to be here, as 
to breakfast with me, and to shew Mr. Peters my little 
chapel. As soon as the ceiemony is over, we will 
take a little airing m the chariot, as we have done at 
other times ; and so it will not be wondeied that we 
are dressed. And the two parsons have promised 
secrecy, and will go home. I believe you can’t well 
avoid letting one of the maids into the secret; but that 
Fil leave to you. 

Sir, replied she, we all concluded it would be in a 
few days 1 and I doubt it won’t be long a secret. 
No, said he, I don’t desire it should ; but you know 
we are not provided for a public wedding, and I shall 
decłare it when we go to Bedfordshire, which won’t 
be long. But the men, who lie in the out-houses, 
need not know it; for, by same means or other, my 
sister Davers knows all tRat passes. 

Do you know, sir, said she, that her ladyship intends 
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to be down here with you in a few days ? Her 
servant told me so, who brought you the letter you 
weie angry at. 

I hope, said he, we shall be set out for t’other house 
fiist; and shall be pleased she loses her labour. Sir, 
continued she, hei ladyship proposes to be heie time 
enough to hindei your nuptials, which she takes, as we 
did, will be the latter end of next week. Weil, said 
he, let her come : but yet I desire not to see her. 

Mrs. Jewkes said to me, Give me leave, madam, to 
wish you all manner of happiness: But I am afraid I 
have too well obeyed his honour, to be forgiven by 
you. Indeed, Mrs. Jewkes, leturned I, you will be 
moie your own enemy than I will be. I will look all 
forward: and shall not piesume, so much as by a 
whisper, to set my good mastei against any one he 
pleases to approve of: And as to his old serrants, I 
shall always value them, and nevei offer to dictate to 
his choice, or influence it by my own caprices. 

Mis. Jewkes, said my master, you find you have no 
cause to apprehend any thing. My Pamela is very 
placable; and as we have both been sinners together, 
we must both be mcluded in one act of grace. 

Such an example of condescension, as I have before 
me, Mrs. Jewkes, said I, may make you very easy; 
for I must be highly unworthy, if I did not forego all 
my little lesentments, if I had any, for the sake of so 
much goodness to myself. 

You are very kind, madam, said she; and you may 
depend upon it, I will atone for all my faults, by my 
futurę duty and respect to you, as well as to my master. 

That’s well said on both sides, said he: but, Mrs. 
Jewkes, to assure you, that my good girl here has no 
malice, she chooses you to attend her in the morning 
at the ceremony, and you must keep up her spirits.—I 
shall, replied she, be very proud of the honour : But I 
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cannot, madam, but wonder to see you so very low- 
spirited, as you have been these two or three days past, 
with so much happiness before you. 

Why, Mrs. Jewkes, answered I, there can be but 
one 1 eason given; and that is, that I ani a sad fool ! 
—But, indeed, I am not ungiateful neither ; nor would 
I put on a foolish affectation ; But my heart, at times, 
sinks within me ; I know not why, except at my own 
unworthiness, and because the honour done me is too 
high for me to support myself under, as I should do. 
It is an honour, Mrs. Jewkes, added I, I was not born 
to; and no wonder, then, I behave so awkwardly. 
She madę me a fine compliment upon it, and withdrew, 
repeating her promises of care, secrecy, &c. 

He paited from me with very great tenderness ; and 
I came up and set to writing, to amuse my thoughts, 
and wrote thus far. And Mrs. Jewkes being come up, 
and it being past twełve, I will go to bed ; but not one 
wink, I fear, shall I get this night.—I could beat 
myself for anger. Surę there is nothing ominous in 
this strange folly !—But I suppose alł young maidens 
are the same, so near so great a change of condition, 
though they carry it ofF moie discreetly than I. 


Thursday, six c^clock in the morning. 

I might as wełl have not gone to bed last night, for 
what sleep I had. Mrs. Jewkes often was talking to 
me, and said several things that would have been welł 
enough from any body else of our sex 5 but the poor 
woman has so little purity of heart, that it is all say 
fiom her, and goes no farther than the ear. 

I fancy my master has not slept much neither; for I 
heard him up, and walking about his chamber, ever 
sińce break of day. To be surę, good gentleman 1 he 
must have some concein, as well as I; for here he is 
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going to marry a poor foolish unworthy girl, brought up 
on the charity, as one may say, (at least bounty,) of 
his worthy family ! And this foolish girl must be, to 
all intents and purposes, after twelve 0’clock this day, 
as much his wife, as if he were to mai ry a duchess 1— 
And heie he must stand the shocks of common 

leflection ! The gieat Mr. B-has done finely 1 he 

has mairied his poor servant wench! will some say. 
The lidicule and rude jests of his equals, and com- 
panions too, he must stand: And the disdain of his 
relations, and indignation of Lady Davers, his lofty 
sister ! Dear good gentleman ! he will have enough to 
do, to be surę ! O how shall I merit all these things 
at his hand ! I can only do the best I can ; and pray 
to God to rewaid him ; and resolve to love him with 
a pure heart, and serve him with a sincere obedience. 
I hope the dear gentleman will continue to love me for 
this ; for, alas ! I have nothing else to offer ! But, as I 
can hardly expect so great a blessing, if I can be 
secure from his contempt, I shall not be unfortunate; 
and must bear his indifference, if his rich friends should 
inspire him with it, and pioceed with doing my duty 
with cheerfulness. 


Half an hour past eight o’clock. 
My good dear master, my kind friend, my gener- 
ous benefactor, my worthy protector, and, oh ! all the 
good words in one, my affectionate husband, that is 
soon to be—(be curbed in, my proud heart, know 
thy self, and be conscious of thy unworthiness !)—has 
just left me, with the kindest, tenderest expressions, 
and gentlest behaviour, that ever blest a happy maiden. 
He approached me with a sort of remed-in rapture. 
My Pamela 1 said he, May I just ask after your 
employment ? Don ? t let me chide my dear girl this 
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day, however. The two parsons will be here to 
breakfast with us at nine; and yet you are not a 
bit dressed ! Why this absence of mmd, and sweet 
irresolution ? 

Why, indeed, sir, said I, I will set about a reform- 
ation this instant. He saw the common-prayer book 
lying m the window. I hope, said he, my lovely 
maiden has been conning the lesson she is by-and-by to 
repeat. Have you not, Pamela ? and clasped his arms 
about me, and kissed me. Indeed, sir, said I, I have been 
reading over the solemn service.—And what thinks my 
fairest (for so he called me) of it?—O sir, ’tis very 
awful, and makes one shudder, to reflect upon it!— 
No wonder, said he, it should afFect my sweet Pamela : 
I have been looking into it this moining, and I can’t 
say but I think it a solemn, but very suitable service. 
But this I tell my dear love, continued he, and again 
clasped me to him, there is not a tittle m it that I 
cannot joyfully subscribe to: And that, my dear 
Pamela, should make you easy, and join cheerfully in 
it with me. I kissed his dear hand : O my generous, 
kind protector, said I, how gracious is it to confirm 
thus the doubting mind of your poor servant i which 
apprehends nothing so much as her own unworthiness 
of the honour and blessing that await her!—He was 
pleased to say, I know well, my dearest creature, that, 
according to the liberties we people of fortunę generally 
give ourselves, I have promised a great deal, when I 
say so. But I wbuld not have said it, if, deliberately, 
I could not with all my heart. So banish from your 
mind all doubt and uneasiness ; let a generous confid- 
ence in me take place; and let me see it does, by 
your cheerfulness in this day’$ solemn business; and 
then I will love you for ever ! 

May God Almighty, sir, said I, reward all your 
goodness to me I—That is all I can say. But, oh! 
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how kind it is in you, to supply the want of the 
presence and comfortings of a dear mother, of a 
lovmg sister, or of the kind companions of my own sex, 
which most maidens have, to soothe their anxieties on 
the so near approach of so awful a solemnity !—You, 
sir, are all these tender relations m one to me ! Your 
condescensions and kindness shall, lf possible, embolden 
me to look up to you without that sweet terror, that 
must confound poor bashful maidens, on such an 
occasion, when they are surrendered up to a morę 
doubtful happiness, and to half-strange men, whose 
good faith, and good usage of them, must be less 
experienced, and is all involved in the dark bosom of 
futurity, and only to be proved by the event. 

This, my dear Pamela, said he, is most kindly 
said 1 It shews me that you enter gratefully into my 
intention. For I would, by my conduct, supply all 
these deai relations to you ; and I voluntanly promise, 
from my heart, to you, what I think I could not, with 
such assured resolutions of perfoi mańce, to the highest- 
born lady m the kingdom. F01 let me tell my sweet 
girl, that, after having been long tossed by the 
boisterous winds of a morę culpable passion, I have 
now conquered it, and am not so much the victim of 
your beauty, all charmmg as you are, as of your 
virtue ; and therefore may morę boldly promise for 
myself, having so stable a foundation for my affection; 
which, should this outward beauty fail, will increase 
with your virtue, and shine forth the brighter, as that is 
morę illustriously displayed by the augmented oppor- 
tunities which the condition you are now entering mto 
will afford you.—O the dear charming man ! how 
nobly, how encouragingly kind, was all this 1 

I could not suitably express myself: And he said, I 
see my girl is at a loss for words 1 I doubt not your 
kind acceptance of my declarations. And when I 
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have acted too much the part of a libertine formerly, 
for you to Iook back without some anxiety, I ought 
not, being now happily convicted, to say less.—But 
why loses my gili her time ? I will now only add, 
that I hope for many happy years to make good, by 
my conduct, what so willingly flows from my lips. 

He kissed me again, and said, But, whatever you do, 
Pamela, be cheerful; for else, may be, of the smali 
company we shall have, some one, not knowing how to 
account for your too nice modesty, will think there 
is some ołher person m the world, whose addresses 
would be still morę agreeable to you. 

This he said with an air of sweetness and 
pleasantry; but it alarmed me exceedingly, and madę 
me resolve to appear as calm and cheerful as possible. 
For this was, indeed, a most affecting expression, and 
enough to make me, if any thing can, behave as I 
ought, and to force my idle fears to give way to hopes 
so much better grounded.—And I began almost, on 
this occasion, to wish Mr. Williams were not to mairy 
me, lest I should behave like a fool; and so be hable 
to an imputation, which I should be most unworthy, if 
I deserved. 

So I set about dressing me instantly; and he sent 
Mrs. Jewkes to assist me. But I am never long a 
dressing, when I set about it; and my master has now 
given me a hint, that will, foi half an hour morę, at 
least, keep my spirits in a brisk circulation. Yet it 
concems me a little too, lest he should have any the 
least shadow of a doubt, that I am not, mind and 
person, entirely his. 

And so being now ready, and not called to break- 
fast, I sat down and wrote thus far. 

I might have mentioned, that I dressed myself in a 
rich white sarin night-gown, that had been my good 
lady*s, and my best head-clothes, &c. I have got 
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such a knack of wiiting, that when I am by myself, I 
cannot sit without a pen in my hand.—But I am now 
called to breakfast. I suppose the gentlemen are 
come.—Now, courage, Pamela ! Remember thou art 
upon thy good behaviour!—Fie upon it! my heart 
begins to flutter again!—Foolish heart l lie still! 
Nevei, surę, was any maiden’8 peryerse heart under 
so little command as minę!—It gave itself away, at 
first, without my leave; it has been, for weeks, 
pressing me with its wishes ; and yet now, when it 
should be happy itself, and make me so, it is throb, 
throb, throb, like a little fool! and filling me with such 
unseasonable misgiyings, as abate the rising comforts of 
all my better prospects. 


Thursday, near three o’clock 

I thought I should have found no time nor heart to 
write again this day. But here are three gentlemen 
come, unexpectedly, to dine with my master; and so 
I shall not appear. He has done all he could, civilly, 
to send them away; but they will stay, though I 
believe he had rather they would not. And so I have 
nothing to do but to write till I go to dinner myself 
with Mrs. Jcwkes: for my master was not prepared 
for this company ; and it will be a little latish to-day. 
So I will begin with my happy story where I left off. 

When I came down to breakfast, Mr. Peters and 
Mr. Williams were both there. And as soon as my 
master heard me coming down, he met me at the door, 
and led me in with great tenderness. He had kindly 
spoken to them, as he told me afterwards, to mention 
no morę of the matter to me, than needs must. I paid 
my respects to them, I believe a little awkwardly, and 
was almost out of breath : but said, I had come down 
a little too fast. 
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When Abraham came in to wait, my master said, 
(that the servants should not mistrust,) ’Tis well, 
gentlemen, you came as you did ; for my good girl and 
I were going to take an airing till dinner-time. I hope 
you ’11 stay and dine with me. Sir, said Mr. Peters, 
we won’t hinder your airing. I only came, having a 
little time upon my hands, to see your chapel; but must be 
at home at dinner; and Mr. Williams will dine with 
me. Well then, said my master, we will pursue our 
mtention, and ride out foi an hour or two, as soon as I 
have shewn Mr. Peters my little chapel. Will you, 
Pamela, after breakfast,iwalk with us to lt ? If if said 
I, and had like to have stammered, foolish that I was • 
if you please, sir. I could look nonę of them in the face. 
Abraham looking at me; Why, child, said my master, 
you have hardly recovered your fright yet: how came 
your foot to slip ? 9 Tis well you did not hurt your- 

self. Said Mr. Peters, improving the hint, You haVt 
sprained * your ancie, madam, I hope. No, sir, said I, 
I believe not; but 'tis a little painful to me. And so 
it was; for I meant my foolishness! Abiaham, said 
my master, bid Robin put the horses to the coach, 
instead of the chariot; and if these gentlemen will go, we 
can set them down. No matter, sir, said Mr. Peteis : 
I had as lieye walk, if Mr. Williams chooses it. Well 
then, said my master, let it be the chariot, as I told him. 

I could eat nothing, though I attempted it; and my 
hand shook so, I spilled some of my chocolate, and so 
put it down again; and they were all very good, and 
looked another way. My master said, when Abraham 
was out, I have a quite plain ring here, Mr. Peters: 
And I hope the ceremony will dignify the ring; and 
that I shałl give my girl reason to think it, for that 
cause, the most valuable one that can be presented her. 
Mr. Peters said, He was surę I should value it morę 
than the richest diamond in the world. 
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I had bid Mrs. Jewkes not to dress herself, lest she 
should give cause of mistrust; and she took my advice. 

When breakfast was over, my master said, before 
Abraham, Weil, gentlemen, we will step into the 
chapel; and you must give me your advice, as to the 
alterations I design. I am in the morę hastę, because 
the survey you are going to take of it, for the alterations, 
will take up a little time; and we shall have but a 
smali space between that and dinner, for the little 
tour I design to make.—Pamela, you J ll give us your 
opinion, won’t you ? Yes, sir, said I j Fil come after 
you. 

So they went out, and I sat down in the chair again, 
and fanned myself: I am sick at heart, said I, I think, 
Mrs. Jewkes. Said she, Shall I fetch you a little 
cordial ?—No, said I, I am a sad fool 1 I want spirits, 
thaPs all. She took her smellmg-bottle, and would have 
given it me : but I said, Keep it in your hand; may 
be I shall want it: but I hope not. 

She gave me very good words, and begged me to 
go: And I got up; but my knees beat so against one 
another, I was foiced to sit down again. But, at last, I 
held by her arm, and passmg by Abraham, I said, This 
ugly slip, coming down stairs, has madę me limp, though; 
so I must hołd by you, Mrs. Jewkes. Do you know 
what alterations there are to be in the chapel, that we 
must all give oui opinions of them ? 

Nan, she told me, was let into the secret; and she 
had ordered her to stay at the chapel door, to see that 
nobody came m. My dear master came to me, at 
entering the chapel, and took my hand, and led me up 
to the altar. Remeraber, my dear girl, whispered he, 
and be cheerful. I am, I will, sir, said I ;'but I hardly 
knew what I said; and so you may believe, when I 
said to Mrs. Jewkes, Don’t leave me; pray, Mrs. 
Jewkes, don’t leave me; as if I had all confidence in 
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her, and nonę where lt was most due. So she kept 
close to me. God forgive me! but I nevei was so 
absent in my life, as at first; even till Mr. Williams 
had gone on in the service, so fai as to the awful words 
about reąuirmg us , as *we should answer at the dreadful 
day of judgment; and then the solemn woids, and my 
master’s whispeiing, Mind this, my dear, madę me 
stait. Said he, still whispering, Know you any impedi- 
ment? I blushed, and said softly, Nonę, sir, but my 
great unworthiness. 

Then followed the sweet words, Wdt thou have this 
*,woman to thy wedded *wife ? &c. and I began to take 
heart a little, when my dearest master answered, audibly, 
to this question, I will* But I could only make a 
courtesy, when they asked me; though, I am suie, my 
heart was readier than my speech , and answered to every 
article of obey, serce, love , and honour . 

Mr. Peters gave me away; and I said, after Mr. 
Williams, as well as I could, as my dear master 
did with a much better grace, the words of betroth- 
ment; and the ceremony of the ring passing next, I 
received the dear favour at his worthy hands with a 
most grateful heart; and he was pleased to say after- 
wards in the chariot, that when he had done saying, 
With this ring I thee wed, &c. I madę a courtesy, and 
said, Thank you, sir. May be I did; for I am surę 
it was a most grateful part of the service, and my 
heart was overwhelmed with his goodness, and the 
tender grace wherewith he performed it. I was very 
glad, that the next part was the prayer, and kneehng; 
for I trembled so, I could hardly stand, betwixt fear 
and joy. 

The joining of our hands afterwards, the declaration 
of our being married to the few witnesses present; for, 
reckoning Nan, whose curiośity would not let her stay 
at the door, there were but Mr. Peters, Mrs. Jewkes, 
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and she; the blessing, the psalm, and the subsequent 
prayers, and the concluding exhortation ; were so many 
beautiful, welcome, and lovely parts of this divine office, 
that my heart began to be delighted with them; and 
my spirits to be a little freer. 

And thus, my dearest, dear parents, is your happy, 
happy, thiice happy Pamela, at last married; and to 
whom ? —Why, to her beloved, gracious master! the 
lord of her wishes ! And thus the dear, once naughty 
assailer of her innocence, by a blessed turn of Piovidence, 
is become the kmd, the generous protector and rewarder 
of it. God be evermore blessed and praised! and make 
me not wholly unworthy of such a transcendent honour ! 
—And bless and leward the dear, dear, good gentle¬ 
man, who has thus exalted his unworthy servant, and 
given her a place, which the greatest ladies would think 
themselves happy in ! 

My mastei saluted me most ardently, and said, God 
give you, my dear love, as much joy on this occasion, 
as I have ! And he presented me to Mr. Peters, who 
saluted me ; and said, You may excuse me, dear madam, 
for I gave you away, and you aie my daughter. And 
Mr. Williams modestly withdrawing a little way; Mr. 
Williams, said my master, pray accept my thanks, and 
wish youi sister joy. So he saluted me too ; and said, 
Most heartily, madam, I do. t And I will say, that to 
see so much innocence and virtue so eminently rewarded, 
is one of the greatest pleasures I have ever known. 
This my master took very kindly. 

Mrs. Jewkes would have kissed my hand at the 
chapel-door; but I put my arms about her neck, for I 
had got a new lecruit of spirits just then; and kissed 
her, and said, Thank you, Mrs. Jewkes, for accom- 
panying me. I have behaved sadly. No, madam, 
said she, pretty well, pretty well! 
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Mr. Peters walked out with me; and Mr. Williams 
and my master came out after us, talking together. 

Mr. Peteis, when we came into the parlour, said, I 
once morę, madam, must wish you joy on this happy 
occasion. I wish every day may add to your comforts ; 
and may you very Jong rejoice in one another ! for you 
are the lovehest couple I ever saw jomed. I told him, 
I was highly obliged to his kind opinion, and good 
wishes; and hoped my futurę conduct would not make 
me unworthy of them. 

My good benefactor came in with Mr. Williams: 
So, my dear life, said he, how do you do ? A little 

morę composed, I hope.-Weil, you see this is not 

so dreadful an affair as you appiehended. 

Sir, said Mr. Peters, very kindly, it is a vei y solemn 
circumstance; and I love to see it so reveiently and 
awfully entered upon. It is a most excellent sign; 
for the most thoughtful beginnings make the most 
prudent proceedings. 

Mrs. Jewkes, of her own accord, came in with a 
large silver tumbler, filled with sack, and a toast, and 
nutmeg, and sugar; and my master said, That’s well 
thought of, Mrs. Jewkes; for we havemade but soiry 
breakfasting. And he would make me take some of 
the toast; as they all did, and drank pietty heartily: 
and I drank a little, and it cheered my heart, I thought, 
for an hour after. 

My master took a fine diamond ling from his finger, 
and presented it to Mr, Peters, who received it very 
kindly. And to Mr. Williams be said, My old acquaint- 
ance, I have reserved for you, against a vaiiety of 
solicitations, the living I always designed for you; and 
I beg you*lł prepare to take possession of it; and as 
the doing it may be attended with some expense, pray 
accept of this towards it; and so he gave him (as he 
told me afterwards it was) a bank notę of 50/. 
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So did this generous good gentleman bless us alł, 
and me in particular; for whose sake he was as 
bounteous as if he had married one of the noblest 
fortunes. 

So he took his leave of the gentlemen, recommend- 
ing secrecy again, for a few days, and they left him; 
and nonę of the servants suspected any thing, as Mrs. 
Jewkes belieyes. And then I threw myself at his feet, 
blessed God, and blessed him for his goodness; and he 
oyerwhelmed me with kindness, calling me his sweet 
bride, and twenty lovely epithets, that swell my giateful 
heart beyond the power of utterance. 

He afterwards led me to the chariot; and we took a 
delightful tour round the neighbouring villages; and 
he did all he could to dissipate those still perverse 
anxieties that dwell upon my mind, and, do what I 
can, spread too thoughtful an air, as he tells me, over 
my countenance. 

We came home again by hałf an hour after one; and 
he was pleasing himself with thinking, not to be an 
hour out of my company this blessed day, that (as he 
was so good as to say) he might inspire me with a 
familiarity that should improye my confidence in him, 
when he was told, that a footman of Sir Charles 
Hargrave had been heie, to let him know, that his 
master, and two other gentlemen, were on the road to 
take a dinner with him, in their way to Nottingham. 

He was heartily vexed at this, and said to me, He 
should have been glad of their companies at any other 
time ; but that lt was a barbarous intrusion now; and 
he wished they had been told he would not be at 
home at dinner : And besides, said he, they are hoirid 
drinkers ; and I shan’t be able to get them away to- 
night, perhaps; for they have nothing to do, but to 
travel round the country, and beat up their friends* 
quarters all the way ; and it is all one to them, whether 
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they stay a night or a month at a płace. But, added 
he, ril find some way, if I can, to turn them oft, after 
dinner.-— Confound them, said he, in a viołent pet, that 
they should come this day, of all the days in the year ! 

We had hardly alighted, and got in, before they 
came : Three mad rakes they seemed to be, as I looked 
through the window, setting up a hunting notę, as soon 
as they came to the gate, that madę the couit-yard 
echo again ; and smacking their whips in concert. 

So I went up to my chamber, and saw (what madę 
my heart throb) Mrs. Jewkes’sofficiouspains to put the 
room in order for a guest, that, howeyer welcome, as 
now my duty teaches me to say, is yet dreadfuł to me 
to think of. So I took refuge in my closet, and had 
recourse to pen and ink, for my amusement, and to 
divert my anxiety of mind.—If one’s heart is so sad, 
and one ? s apprehensions so great, where one so extremely 
loves, and is so extremely obliged ; what must be the 
case of those poor maidens, who are forced, for sordid 
views, by their tyrannical parents or guardians, to marry 
the man they almost hate, and, perhaps, to the loss 
of the man they most love i O that is a sad thing, 
indeed !—And what have not such cruel parents to 
answer for l And what do not such pooi innocent 
victims suffer !—But, błessed be God, this lot is far 
from being minę I 

My good master (for I cannot yet have the pre- 
sumption to cali hinv*by a morę tender name) came up 
to me, and said, Weil, I just come to ask my dear 
bride (O the charming, charming word!) how she 
does ? I see you are writing, my dear, said he. 
These confounded rakes are half mad, I think, and 
will make me so 1 Howeyer, said he, I have ordered 
my chariot to be got ready, as if I was under an 
engagement five miles off, and will set them out of the 
house, if possible; and then rideround, and come back, 
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as soon as I can get rid of them. I find, said he. 
Lady Davers is fuli of our affairs. She has taken 
great freedoms with me before Sir Charles; and they 
have all been at me, without mercy; and I was forced 
to be very serious with them, or else they would have 
come up to have seen you, sińce I would not cali you 
down.—He kissed me, and said, I shall quarrel with 

them, if I can’t get them away ; for I have lost two or 
three precious houis with my souPs delight: And so he 
went down. 

Mrs. Jewkes asked me to walk down to dinner in 
the little parlour. I went down, and she was so com- 
pJaisant as to offei to wait upon me at table; and would 
not be peisuaded, without difficulty, to sit down with 
me. But I insisted she should: For, said I, it would 
be very extraordinary, if one should so soon go into 
such distance, Mis. Jewkes.—Whatever my new station 
may recjuire of me, added I, I hope I shall always 
conduct myself in such a manner, that pride and insolence 
shall bear no part in my character. 

You are very good, madam, said she; but I will 
always know my duty to my masteFs lady.—Why 

then, replied I, if I must take State upon me so early, 
Mrs. Jewkes, let me exact from you what you cali your 
duty; and sit down with me when I desire you. 

This prevailed upon her; and I madę shift to get 
down a bit of apple-pye, and a little custard; but that 
was all. 

My good master came in again, and said, Weil, thank 
my stars! these lakes are going now; but I must set 
out with them, and I choose my chariot; for if I took 
horse, I should have difficulty to part with them; for 
they are like a snow-ball, and intend to gather company 
as they go, to make a merry tour of it for some days 
together. 

We both got up, when he came in: Fie, Pamela ! 

VOL. II. E 
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said he; why this ceremony now ?—Sit still, Mrs. 
Jewkes.—Nay, sir, said she, I was loath to sit down; 
but my lady would have me.—She is very right, Mrs. 
Jewkes, said my master, and tapped me on the cheek ; 
for we are but yet half married; and so she is not 
aboye half your lady yet i—Don ? t look so down, don*t 
be so silent, my dearest, said he; why, you hardly 
spoke twenty words to me all the time we were out 
together. Something I will allow foi your bashful 
sweetness; but not too much.—Mis. Jewkes, have you 
no pleasant tales to tell my Pamela, to make her smiłe, 
till I return?—Yes, sir, said she, I could tell twenty 
pleasant stories ; but my lady is too nice to hear them; 
and yet, I hope, I should not be shocking neither. 
Ah ! poor woman! thought I; thy chastest stories 
will make a modest person blush, if I know thee! and 
I desire to hear nonę of them. 

My master said, Tell her one of the shortest you 
have, in my hearing. Why, sir, said she, I knew a 
bashful young lady, as madam may be, married to— 
Dear Mrs. Jewkes, interrupted I, no morę of your 
story, I beseech you; I don’t like the beginning of it. 
Go on, Mrs. Jewkes, said my master. No, pray, sii, 
don't require it, said I, pray don*t. Weil, said he, 
then we*ll have it another time, Mrs. Jewkes. 

Abraham coming in to tell him the gentlemen were 
going, and that his chariot was ready; I am glad of 
that, said he ; and went to them, and set out with them. 

I took a tura in the garden with Mrs. Jewkes, after 
they were gone : And having walked a while, I said, I 
should be glad of her company down the elm-walk, to 
meet the chariot: For, O ! I know not how to look 
up at him, when he is with me; nor how to bear his 
absence, when I have reason to expect him: What a 
strange contradictjon there is in this unaccountable 
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What a difFerent aspect every thing in and about this 
house bears now, to my thinking, to what it once had! 
The garden, the pond, the a!cove, the elm-walk. But, 
oh ! my prison is become my pałace; and no wonder 
every thing wears another face 1 

We sat down upon the broad stile, leading towards 
the road; and Mrs. Jewkes was quite another person 
to me, to what she was the last time I sat there. 

At last my best beloved returned, and alighted there. 
What, my Pamela! (and Mrs. Jewkes then left me,) 
What (said he, and kissed me) brings you this way? 
I hope to meet me.—Yes, sir, said I. That’s kind, 
indeed, said he; but why that averted eye ?—that 
downcast countenance, as if you was afraid of me ? 
You must not think so, sir, said I. Revive my heart 
then, said he, with a morę cheerful aspect; and let 
that over-anxious solicitude, which appears in the most 
charming face in the world, be chased from it.—Have 
you, my dear girl, any fears that I can dissipate; any 
doubts that I can obviate; any hopes that I can en- 
courage; any request that I can gratify ?—Speak, my 
dear Pamela; and if I have power, but speak, and to 
purchase one smile, it shall be done 1 

I cannot, sir, said X, have any fears, any doubts, but 
that I shall nevei be able to deserve all your goodness. 
I have no hopes, but that my futurę conduct may be 
agreeable to you, and my determined duty well accepted. 
Nor have I any request to make, but that you will foi- 
give all my imperfections : and, among the rest, this 
foolish weakness, that makes me seem to you, after all 
the generous things that have passed, to want this 
further condescension, and these kind assurances. But 
indeed, sir, I am oppressed by your bounty ; my spirits 
sink under the weight of it; and the oppre^sion is stifi. the 
greater, as I see not how, possibly, in my whole futurę 
life, by all I can do, to merit the least of your favours. 
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I know your grateful heart, said he ; but remember, 
my dear, what the lawyers tell us, That marriage is the 
highest consideration which the law knows. And this, 
my sweet bride, has madę'you minę, and me yours; 
and you have the best claim in the world to shaie my 
fortunę with me. But, set that consideration aside, 
what is the obligation you ha\e to me ? Your mind is 
pure as that of an angel, and as much transcends minę. 
Your wit, and your judgment, to make you no compli- 
ment, are morę than equal to mme : You have all the 
graces that education can give a woman, improved by 
a genius which makes those graces natural to you. 
You have a sweetness of temper, and a noble sincerity, 
beyond all comparison; and in the beauty of youi 
person, you excel all the ladies I ever saw. Where 
then, my dearest, is the obligation, if not on my side to 
you ?—But, to avoid these comparisons, let us talk of 
nothing henceforth but equality; although, if the riches 
of your mind, and your unblemished virtue, be set against 
my fortunę, (which is but an accidental good, as I 
may cali it, and all I have to boast of,) the conde- 
scension will be yours; and I shall not think I can 
possibly deserve you, tali, after your sweet example, 
my futurę life shall become nearly as blameless as 
yours. 

O, sir, said I, what comfort do you give me, that, 
instead of my being in danger of being ensnared by 
the high condition to which your goodness has exalted 
me, you make me hope, that I shall be confirmed and 
approved by you; and that we may have a prospect of 
perpetuating each other ? s happiness, till time shall be no 
morę!—But, sir, I will not, as you once cautioned me, 
be too serious. I will resolve, with these sweet en- 
couragements,v£o be, in every thing, what you would 
have me be: And I hope I shall,morę and moie, shew 
you that I have no will but yours. He kissed me very 
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tenderly, and thanked me for this kind assurance, as 
he called it. 

And so we entered the house together. 


Eight o’clock at night 

Now these sweet assurances, my dear father and 
mother, you will say, must be very consolatory to me; 
and being voluntary on his side, were all that could be 
wished for on minę; and I was resolved, if possible, to 
subdue my idle fears and apprehensions. 


Ten o^clock at night. 

As we sat at suppei, he was generously kind to me, 
as well in his actions, as expressions. He took notice, 
in the most delicate manner, of my endeavour to conquer 
my foibles; and said, I see, with pleasure, my dear girl 
strives to comport herself in a manner suitable to my 
wishes: I see, even through the sweet tender struggles 
of youi* over-nice modesty, how much I owe to your 
intentions of obliging me. As I have once told you, 
that I am the conquest morę of your virtue than your 
beauty; so not one alarming word or look shall my 
beloyed Pamela hear or see, to give her reason to 
suspect the truth of what I aver. You may the rather 
believe me, continued he, as you may see the pam I 
have to behold any thing that concerns you, even though 
your concern be causeless. And yet I will indulge my 
dear girPs bashful weakness so far, as to own, that so 
pure a mind may suffer from apprehension, on so im- 
portant a change as this; and I can thae^fore be only 
displeased with such part of your condu*.e^ as may make 
your sufferings greater than my own; hen I am re- 
solved, through every stage of my futurę life, in all 
events, to study to make them less. 
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After supper, of which, with all his sweet persua- 
sions, I could hardly taste, he madę me drink two 
glasses of champaign, and, afterwaids, a glass of sack ; 
which he kindly forced upon me, by naming your 
healths: and as the time of retiring drew on, he took 
notice, but in a very dełicate manner, how my colour 
went and came, and how foolishly I trembled. Nobody, 
surely, in such delightful circumstances, ever behaved 
so silly!—And he said, My dearest girl, I fear you 
have had too much of my company for so many hours 
together; and woułd better recollect yourself, if you 
retired for half an hour to your closet. 

I wished for this, but durst not say so much, lest he 
should be angry; for, as the hours grew on, I found 
my apprehensions increase, and my silly heart was the 
uncpiieter, every time I could lift up my eyes to his 
dear face; so sweedy terrible did he appear to my 
apprehensions* I said, You are all goodness, dear sir ; 
and I boldly kissed his dear hand, and pressed it to my 
lips with both minę* And saluting me very fervently* 
he gave me his hand, seeing me hardly able to stand, 
and led me to my chamber-door, and then most 
generously withdrew. 

I went to my closet; and the first thing I did, on 
my knees, again thanked God for the blessing of the 
day; and besought his divine goodness to conduct my 
futurę life in such a manner, as should make me a 
happy instrument of his glory. After this, being now 
left to my own recollection, I grew a little morę 
assured and lightsome; and the pen and papei being 
before me, I amused myself with writing thus far. 


Eleven o’clock Thursday night, 
Mrs* Jewkes being come up with a message, desiring 
to know, whether her master may attend upon me in 
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my closet ; and hinting to me, that, however, she believed 
he did not expect to find me ihere; I have sent word, 
that I beg he would indulge me one quarter of an hour. 
—So, committing myself to the mercies of the Almighty, 
who has led' me through so many strange scenes of terror 
and affnghtment, to this happy, yet awful moment, I will 
wish you, my dear parents, a good night; and though 
you will not see this in time, yet I know I have your 
hourly prayers, and therefore cannot fail of them now. 
So, good night, good night! God bless you, and God 
bless me! Amen, amen, if it be his błessed will, 
subscribes 

Your ever-dutiful Daughter ! 


Friday evening. 

O how this dear excellent man indulges me in every 
thing! Every hour he makes me happier, by his 
sweet condescension, than the former. He pities my 
weakness of mind, allows for all my little foibles, 
endeayours to dissipate my fears; his words are so 
pure, his ideas so chaste, and his whole behaviour 
so sweedy decent, that never, surely, was so happy a 
creature as your Pamela 1 I never could have hoped 
such a husband could have fallen to my lot: and much 
less, that a gendeman, who had allowed himself in 
attempts, that now I will endeavour to forget for ever, 
should have behaved with so very delicate and unex- 
ceptionable a demeanour. No light frothy jests drop 
from his lips; no alarming railleries ; no offensive ex- 
pressions, nor insulting airs, reproach or wound the 
ears of your happy, thrice happy daughter. In short, 
he says every thing that may embolden me to look 
up, with pleasure, upon the generous author of my 
happiness. 

At breakfast, when I knew not how to see him, he 
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emboldened me by talking of you, my dear parents; a 
subject, he generously knew, I could talk of: and gave 
me assurances, that he would make you both happy. 
He said, He would have me send you a letter to 
acquaint you with my nuptials; and, as he could make 
business that way, Thomas should carry it purposely, 
as to-morrow. Nor will I, said he, my dear Pamela, 
desire to see your writings, because I told you I would 
not; for now I will, in every thing, religiously keep 
my word with my dear spouse : (O the dear delightful 
word!) and you may send all your papers to them, 
from those they have, down to this happy moment; 
only let me beg they will preserve them, and let me 
have them when they have read them; as also those I 
have not seen ; which, however, I desire not to see till 
then; but then shall take it for a favour, if you will 
grant it. 

It will be my pleasure, as well as my duty, sir, said 
I, to obey you in every thing : and I will write up to 
the conclusion of this day, that they may see how happy 
you have madę me. 

I know you will both join with me to bless God for 
his wonderfiil mercies and goodness to you, as well as 
to me: For he was pleased to ask me particularly after 
your circumstances, and said, He had taken notice, that 
I had hinted, in some of my first letters, that you owed 
money in the world; and he gave me lifty guineas, and 
bid me send them to you in my packet, to pay your 
debts, as far as they would go; and that you would 
quit your present business, and put yourself, and my 
dear mother, into a creditable appearance; and he would 
find a better place of abode for you than that you had, 
when he retumed to Bedfordshire. O how shall I 
bear all these exceeding great and generous favours!— 
I send them wrapt up, five guineas in a parcel, in double 
papers. 
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To me he gave no less than one hundred guineas 1 
morę; and said, I would have you, my dear, give Mrs. 
Jewkes, when you go away from hence, what you think 
fit out of these, as from yourself.—Nay, good dear sir, 
said I, let that be what you please. Give her then, 
said he, twenty guineas, as a compliment on your nup- 
tials. Give Colbrand ten guineas: give the two coach- 
men five guineas each; to the two maids at this house 
five guineas each; give Abraham five guineas; give 
Thomas five guineas; and give the gardeners, grooms, 
and helpers, twenty guineas among them. And when, 
said Ibe, I return with you to the other house, I will 
make you a suitable present, to buy you such ornaments 
as are fit for my beloved wife to appear in. For now, 
my Pamela, continued he, you are not to mind, as you 
once proposed, what other ladies will say; but to 
appear as my wife ought to do. Elsę it would look as 
if what you thought of, as a means to avoid the envy of 
others of your sex, was a wilfiil slight in me, which, I 
hope, I never shall be guilty of; and I will shew the 
world, that I value you as I ought, and as if I had 
married the first fortunę in the kingdom: And why 
should it not be so, when I know nonę of the first 
quality that matches you in excellence ? 

He saw I was at a loss for words, and said, I see, 
my dearest bride ! my spouse I my wife 1 my Pamela I 
your grateful confusion. And kissing me, as I was 
going to speak, I will stop your dear mouth, said he: 
You shall not so much as thank me ; for when I have 
done ten times morę than this, I shall but poorly ex- 
press my love for so much beauty of mind, and loveli- 
ness of person; which thus, said he, and clasped me 
to his generous bosom, I can proudly now cali my 
own!—O how, my dear parents, can I think of any 
thing, but redoubled love, joy, and gratitude! 

And thus generously did he banish from my mind 
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those painful reflecfcions, and bashful apprehensions, that 
madę me dread to see him for the first time this day, 
when I was called to attend him at breakfast; and 
madę me all ease, composure, and tranquillity. 

He then, thinking I seemed somewhat thoughtful, 
proposed a little tura in the chariot till dinner-time: 
And this was another sweet relief to me; and he 
diverted me with twenty agreeable relations, of what 
observations he had madę in his travels ; and gave me 
the characters of the ladies and gentlemen in his other 
neighbourhood; telling me whose acquaintance he would 
have me most cultivate. And when I mentioned Lady 
Davers with apprehension, he said, To be surę I love 
my sister dearly, notwithstanding her violent spirit; and 
I know she loves me $ and I can allow a little for her 
pride, because I know what my own so lately was; 
and because she knows not my Pamela, and her excel- 
lencies, as I do. But you must not, my dear, forget 
what belongs to your character, as my wife, nor meanly 
stoop to her; though I know you will choose, by 
softness, to try to move her to a proper behayiour. 
But it shall be my part to see, that you do not yield 
too much. 

However, continued he, as I would not publicly 
declare my marriage here, I hope she won’t come near 
us till we are in Bedfordshire $ and then, when she 
knows we aie married, she will keep away, if she is 
not willing to be reconciled; for she dares not, surely, 
come to quarreł with me, when she knows it is done; 
for that would have a hateful and wicked appearance, 
as if she would try to make differences between man 
and wife.—But we will have no morę of this subject, 
nor talk of any thing, added he, that shall give concern 
to my dearest. And so he changed the talk to a 
morę pleasing subject, and said the kindest and most 
soothing things in the world. 
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When we came home, which was about dinner- 
time, he was the same obłiging, kind gentleman; and, 
in short, is studious to shew, on every occasion, his 
generous afFection to me. And, after dinner, he told 
me, he had already written to his draper, in town, to 
provide him new liyeries; and to his late mother*s 
mercer, to send him down patterns of the most fashion- 
able silks, for my choice. I told him, I was unable to 
express my gratitude for his favours and generosity: 
And as he knew best what befitted his own rank 
and condition, I would wholly remit myself to his 
good pleasure. But, by all his repeated bounties to 
me, of so extraordinary a naturę, I could not but look 
forward with awe upon the condition to which he had 
exalted me; and now I feared I should hardly be able 
to act up to it in such a manner as should justify the 
choice he had condescended to make: But that, I 
hoped, I should have not only his generous allowance 
for my imperfections, which I could only assure him 
should not be wilful ones, but his kind instructions; 
and that as often as he observed any part of my con- 
duct such as he could not entirely approve, he would 
let me know it; and I would think his reproofs of 
beginning faults the kindest and most affectionate things 
in the world: because they would keep me from com- 
mitting greater ; and be a means to continue to me the 
blessing of his good opinion. 

He answered me in the kindest manner; and assured 
me, That nothing should ever lie upon his mind which 
he would not reveal, and give me an opportunity either 
of conyincing him, or being convinced myself, 

He then asked me, When I should be willing to 
go to the Bedfordshire house ? I said, whenever he 
pleased. We will come down hither again before the 
winter, said he, if you please, in order to cultivate the 
acquaintance you have begun with Lady Jones, and Sir 
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Simon’s family; and, if it please God to spare us to 
one another, in the winter I will give you, as I promised 
for two or three months, the diversions of London. 
And I think, added he, if my dear pleases, we will set 
out next week, about Tuesday, for Pother house. I 
can have no objection, sir, said I, to any thing you 
propose; but how will you avoid Miss Darnford’s 
solicitation for an evening to dance ? Why, said he, 
we can make Monday eyening do for that puipose, if 
they won’t excuse us. But, if you please, said hę, I 
will invite Lady Jones, Mr. Peters and his family, and 
Sir Simon and his family, to my little chapel, on Sun- 
day morning, and to stay dinner with me; and then I 
will declare my marriage to them, because my dear life 
shall not łeave this country with the least reason for a 
possibiłity of any body’s doubting that it is so. O ! 
how good was this! But, indeed, his conduct is all 
of a piece, noble, kind, and considerate! What a 
happy creature am I!—And then, may be, said he, 
they will excuse us till we return into this country 
again, as to the bali. Is there any thing, added he, 
that my beloved Pamela has still to wish ? If you 
have, fieely speak. 

Hitherto, my dearest sir, replied I, you have not 
only prevented my wishes, but my hopes, and even my 
thoughts. And yet I must own, sińce your kind com- 
mand of speaking my mind seems to shew, that you 
expect from me I should say something; that I have 
only one 01 two things to wish morę, and then I shall 
be too happy. Say, said he, what they are. Sir, pro- 
ceeded I, I am, indeed, ashamed to ask any thing, lest 
it should not be agreeable to you; and lest it should 
look as if I was taking advantage of your kind con- 
descensions to me, and knew not when to be satisfied ! 

I will only tell you, Pamela, said he, that you are 
not to imagine, that these things, which I have done, 
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in hopes of obliging you, are the sudden impulses of a 
passion for you. But, if I can answer for my own 
mind, they proceed from a regular and uniform desire 
of obligmg you: which, I hope, will last as long as 
your merit lasts; and that, I make no doubt, will be 
as long as I live. And I can the rather answer for 
this, because I really find so much delight in myself in 
my present way of thinking and acting, as infinitely 
overpays me; and which, for that reason, I am likely to 
continue, for both our sakes. My beloved wi/>, there- 
fore, said he, for methinks I am grown fond of a name 
I once despised, may yenture to speak her mind; and 
I will promise, that, so far as it is agreeable to me, and 
I cheerfully can, I wili comply; and you will not 
insist upon it, if that should not be the case. 

To be surę, sir, said I, I ought not, neither will I. 
And now you embolden me to become an humble 
petitioner, and that, as I ought, upon my knees, for the 
reinstating such of your servants, as I have been the 
unhappy occasion of their disobliging you, He raised 
me up, and said. My beloved Pamela has too often 
been in this suppliant posturę to me, to permit it any 
morę. Rise, my fairest, and let me know whom, in 
particular, you would reinstate; and he kindly held 
me in his arms, and pressed me to his beloved bosom. 
Mrs. Jervis, sir, said I, in the first place; for she is a 
good woman ; and the misfortunes she has had in the 
World, must make your displeasure most heavy to 
her. 

Weil, said he, who next ? Mr. Longman, sir, said 
I; and I am suie, kind as they have been to me, yet 
would I not ask it, if I could not vouch for their integ- 
rity, and if I did not think it was my dear master’s 
interest to have such good servants. 

Have you any thing further ? said he.—Sir, said I, 
your good ald butler, who has so long been in your 
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family before the day of your happy birth, I would, if I 
might, become an advocate for ! 

Weil, said he, I have only to say, That had not Mr. 
Longman and Mrs. Jenis, and Jonathan too, joined in 
a body, m a bold appeal to Lady Davers, which has 
given her the insolent handle she has taken to inter- 
meddle in my affairs, I could easily have forgiyen all 
the rest of their conduct; though they have given their 
tongues no little license about me: But I could have 
forgiven them, because I desire every body should 
admire you; and it is with pride that I observe not 
only their opinion and love, but that of every body 
ełse that knows you, justify my own.—But yet, I will 
forgive even this, because my Pamela desires it; and I 
will send a letter myself, to tell Longman what he owes 
to your interposition, if the estate he has madę in my 
family does not set him above the acceptance of it. 
And, as to Mrs. Jervis, do you, my dear, write a letter 
to her, and give her your commands, instantly, on the 
receipt of it, to go and take possession of her former 
charge; for now, my dearest girl, she will be morę 
immediately your servant; and I know you Jove her 
so well, that you’11 go thither with the morę pleasure 
to find her there.—But don 5 t think, added he, that all 
this compliance is to be for nothing. Ah, sir ! said I, 
tell me but what I can do, poor as I am in power, but 
rich in will; and I will not hesitate one moment. Why 
then, said he, of your own accord, leward me for my 
cheerful compliance, with one sweet kiss—I instantly 
said, Thus, then, dear sir, will I obey; and, oh! you 
have the sweetest and most generous way in the world, 
to make that a condition, which gives me double honoui, 
and adds to my obligations. And so I clasped my 
arms about his neck, and was not ashamed to kiss him 
once and twice, and three times; once for eyery for¬ 
giyen person. 
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No w, my dearest Pamela, said he, what other things 
have you to ask ? Mu Williams is already taken care 
of; and, I hope, will be happy—Have you nothmg to 

say for John Arnold ? , 

Why, dear sir, said I, you have seen the poor fellow s 
penitence in my letteis.—Yes, my dear, so I have ; but 
that is his pemtence for his having served me agamst 
you; and, I think, when he would have betrayed me 
afteiwards, he deseryes nothing to be said or done for 

him by either. , , , 

But, dear sir, said I, this is a day of jubilee; and the 
less he deseryes, poor fellow, the morę will be your 
goodness. And let me add one word; That as he was 
divided in his inclinations between his duty to you and 
good wishes to me, and knew not how to distmgmsh 
between the one and the other, when he finds us so 
happily united by your great goodness to me, he wiU 
haye no morę puzzles in his duty ; for he has not failed 
in any other part of it; but, I hope, will senre you faith- 

My for the fiituie. _ , A 

Weil, then, suppose I put Mrs. Jewkes m a good 
way of business, in some inn, and give her John for 
a husband? And then your gipsy story will be 
madę out, that she will have a husband younger than 


herself. T * t 

You are all goodness, sir, said I. 1 can treely 
forgiye poor Mrs. Jewkes, and wish her happy. But 
permit me, sir, to ask, Would not this look like a yery 
heavy punishment to poor John ? and as lf you could 
not forgiye him, when you are so generous to every 

body else ł . r c 

He smiled, and said, O my Pamela, this, for a for- 
giyine spirit, is yery seyere upon poor Jewkes : But i 
shall never, by the grace of G ~ d, have any morę such 
trymg seryices, to put him or tneiest upon; and if you 
can forgiye him, I think / may: and so John shall be 
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at your disposal. And now let me know what my 
Pamela has further to wish ? 

O, my dearest sir, said I, not a single wish morę 
has your grateful Pamela ! My heart is overwhelmed 
with your goodness ! Forgive these teais of joy, 
added I: You have left me nothing to pray for, 
but that God will bless you with life, and health, 
and honour, and contmue to me the blessing of your 
esteem; and I shall then be the happiest creature in 
the world. 

He clasped me in his arms, and said, You cannot, 
my dear life, be so happy in me, as I am in you. O 
how heartily I despise all my former pursuits, and 
headstrong appetites ! What joys, what true joys, flow 
from virtuous love ! joys which the narrow soul of 
the libertine cannot take in, nor his thoughts conceive ! 
And which I myself, whilst a libertine, had not the 
least notion of! 

But, said he, I expected my dear spouse, my Pamela, 
had something to ask for herself. But sińce all ber own 
good is absorbed in the delight her generous heait takes 
in promoting that of others, it shall be my study to 
prevent her wishes, and to make her care for herself 
unnecessary, by my anticipating kindness. 

In this mannei, my dear parents, is your happy 
daughter blessed in a husband ! O how my exult- 
ing heart leaps at the dear, dear word!—And I 
have. nothing to do, but to be humble, and to look 
up with gratitude to the all-gracious dispenser of these 
blessings. 

So, with a thousand thanks, I afterwards retired to 
my closet, to write you thus far. And having com- 
pleted what I purpose for this packet, and put up the 
kind obliging present, I^have nothing morę to say, but 
that I hope soon to śee you both, and receiye your 
blessings on this happy, thrice happy occasion. And 
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so, hoping for your piayers, that I may presera an 
hunible and upright mind to my gracioiis God, a duti- 
ful gratitude to my dear master and husband—that I 
may long lejoice in the continuance of these blessings 
and favours, and that I may presera, at the same time, 
an obliging deportment to every one else, I conclude 
myself, 

Your ever-dutiful and most happy daughter, 

Pamela B- 


O think it not my pride, my dear parents, that sets 
me on glorying in my change of name! Yours 
will be always deai to me, and what I shall never 
be ashamed of, Fm suie: But yet—for such a 
husband 1—What shall I say, sińce worda are too 
faint to express my giatitude and my joy I 
I have taken copies of my master s letter to Mj* 
Longman, and minę to Mrs. Jervis, which I will 
send, with the fuither occurrences, when I go to 
the other dear house, or give you when I see you, 
as I no w hope soon to do. 


Saturday moining, the third of my happy nuptials. 

I must still write on, till I come to be settled in the 
duty of the station to which I am so generously exalted, 
and to let you paiticipate with me the _ transportmg 
pleasures that arise from my new condition, and the 
favours that are hourly heaped upon me by the best ot 
husbands. When I had got my packet for you fimshed, 
I then set about writing, as he had kindly directed me, 
to Mrs. Jervis; and had no difficulty till I came to 
sign my name; and so I brought it down with me, 
when I was called to supper, unsigned. 

My good master (for I delight, and always shall, 
to cali him by that name) had been wnting to Mr. 
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Longman; and he said, płeasantly, See, here, my 
dearest, what I have written to your Somehody . I read 
as follows: 


‘Mr. Longman, 

‘I have the pleasuie to acquaint you, that 
last Thursday I was married to my beloved Pamela. I 
have had reason to be disobliged with you, and Mrs. 
Jervis and Jonathan, not for your kindness to, and 
regard for, my dear spouse, that now is, but for the 
manner, in which you appealed to my sister Davers; 
which has madę a very wide breach between her and 
me. But as it was one of her first requests, that I 
would overlook what had passed, and reinstate you in 
all your former charges, I think myself obliged, with- 
out the least hesitation, to comply with it. So, if you 
please, you may enter again upon an office which you 
have always executed with unguestionable integrity, and 
to the satisfaction of 

* Yours, &c.’ 

*Friday after-nocm . 9 

c I shall set out next Tuesday or Wednesday for 
Bedfordshire ; and desire to find Jonathan, as wel] 
as you, in your former offices; in which, I dare 
say, you’11 have the morę pleasure, as you have 
such an early instance of the sentiments of my 
dear wife, from whose goodness you may expect 
every agreeable thing. She writes herself to Mrs- 
Jervis/ 

I thanked him most gratefully for his goodness; anc 
afterwards took the above copy of it 5 and shewed hirt 
my letter to Mrs. Jems, as follows: 
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* My Bear Mrs. Jervis, 

* I have joyful tidings to communicate to you. 
For yesterday I was happiły married to the best of 
gentlemen, yours and my beloved master. I have only 
now to tell you, that I am inexpressibly happy; that 
my geneious benefactor denies me nothing, and even 
anticipates my wishes. You may be sme I could not 
forget my dear Mis. Jeivis; and I madę it my request, 
and had it granted, as soon as asked, that you might 
return to the kind charge, which you executed with so 
much advantage to our master's inteiest, and so much 
pleasure to all under your direction. Ali the power 
that is put into my hands, by the most generous of men, 
shall be exerted to make every thing easy and agreeable 
to you: And as I shall soon have the honour of attend- 
ing my beloved to Bedfordshire, it will be a very con- 
siderable addition to my delight, and to my unspeakable 
obligations to the best of men, to see my dear Mrs. 
Jervis, and to be received by her with that pleasure, 
which I promise myself from her affection. For I am, 
my dear good friend, and always will be, 

* Yours, veiy affectionately, and gratefully, 

* Pamela- 


He lead this letter, and said, 'Tis yours, my dear, 
and must be good : But don’t you put your name to it ? 
Sir, said I, your goodness has given me a right to a 
very honourable one: but as this is the first occasion of 
the kind, except that to my dear father and mother, I 
think I ought to shew it you unsigned, that I may not 
seem over-forward to take advantage of the honour you 
have done me. 

Howeyer sweetly humble and requisite, said he, this 
may appear to my dear Pamela's niceness, it befits me 
to tell you, that I am eyery moment morę and morę 
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pleased with the right you have to my name : and, my 
dear life, added he, I have only to wish I may be half 
as worthy as you are of the happy knot so lately knit. 
He then took a pen himself, and wrote, after Pamela, 
his most worthy sirname ; and I under-wrote thus: ‘ O 
rejoice with me, my dear Mrs. Jervis, that I am enabled, 
by God’s graciousness, and my dear master’s goodness, 
thus to write mysełf 1 ’ 

These letters, and the pac ket- to you, were sent away 
by Mr. Thomas early this morning. 

My dearest master is just gone to take a ride out, 
and intends to cali upon Lady Jones, Mr. Peters, and 
Sir Simon Darnford, to invite them to chapel and 
dinner to-morrow; and says, he chooses to do it him¬ 
self, because the time is so short, they will, perhaps, 
deny a servant. 

I forgot to mention, that Mr. Williams was here 
yesterday, to ask leave to go to see his new living, and 
to provide for taking possession of it; and seemed so 
pleased with my master’s kindness and fondness for me, 
as welł as his generous deportment to himself, that he 
left us in such a disposition, as shewed he was quite 
happy. I am very gład of it; for it would rejoice me 
to be an humble means of making all mankind so: And 
oh i what returns ought I not to make to the divine 
goodness! and how ought I to strive to diffuse the 
błessings I experience, to all in my knowledge !—For 
else, what is it for such a worm as I to be exalted 1 
What is my single happiness, if I suffer it, niggard-like, 
to extend no farther than to myself ?—But then, indeed , 
do God Almighty’s creatures act worthy of the bless- 
ings they receive, when they make, or endeavour to 
make, the whołe creation, so far as is in the circle of 
their power, happy! 

Great and good God 1 as thou hast enlarged my 
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opportunities, enhuge also my will, and make me 
delight in dispensing to others a portion of that happi- 
ness, which I have myself so plentifully received at the 
hand of thy giacious Providence ! Then shall I not 
be useless in my generation!—Then shall I not stand 
a single mark of thy goodness to a poor worthless 
creatuie, that in herself is of so smali account in 
the scalę of beings, a mere cipher on the wrong side 
of a figurę ; but shall be placed on the right side; 
and, though nothing worth in myself, shall give sig- 
nilication by my place, and multiply the blessings I owe 
to thy goodness, which has distinguished me by so fair 
a lot [ 

This, as I conceive, is the indispensable duty of a 
high condition ; and how great must be the condemna- 
tion of poor creatures, at the great day of account, 
when they shall be asked, What uses they have madę 
of the opportunities put into their hands ? and aie able 
only to say, We have lived but to oursehes : We have 
circumscribed all the power thou hast given us into one 
narrow , selfisb, compass ; We have heaped up tieasures 
for those who came aftcr us, though we knew not 
whether they would not make a still worse use of them 
than we ourselves did! And how can such poor selfish 
pleaders expect any other sentence, than the dreadful, 
Deparły ye cursed / 

But surę, my dear father and mother, such persons 
can have no notion of the exalted pleasures that Jlow 
from doing good, were there to be no after-account 
at all! 

There is something so satisfactory and pleasing to 
reflect on the being able to administer comfort and 
relief to those who stand in need of it, as infinitely, 
of itself, rewaids the beneficent mind. And how óften 
have I experienced this in my good lady’s time, though 
but the second^hand dispenser of her benelits to the 
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poor and siekły, when she madę me her almoner!— 
How have I been aifected with the blessings which 
the miserable have heaped upon her foi her goodness, 
and upon me for being but the humble conveyer of her 
bounty to them !—And how delighted have I been, 
when the moving report I have madę of a particulai 
distress, has augmented my good lady*s first intentions 
in relief of it! 

This I recall with pleasure, because it is now, by the 
divine goodness, become my part to do those good 
things she was wont to do : And oh 1 let me watch 
mysełf, that my prosperous State do not make me forget 
to look up, with due thankfulness, to the Providence 
which has entrusted me with the power, that so I may 
hot incur a terrible woe by the abuse or neglect of it 1 

Forgive me these reflections, my dear parents ; and 
let me have your prayers, that I may not find my 
present happiness a snare to me; but that I may con- 
sider, that morę and morę will be expected from me, in 
proportion to the power given me ; and that I may not 
so unworthily act, as if I believed I ought to set up my 
rest in my mean self, and think nothing further to be 
done, with the opportunities put into my hand, by 
the diyine favour, and the best of men 1 


Saturday, seven o’clock in the evening. 

My master retumed home to dinner, in compliment 
to me, though much pressed to dine with Lady Jones, as 
he was, also, by Sir Simon, to dine with him. But Mr. 
Peters could not conveniently provide a preacher for his 
own church to-morrow morning, at so short a notice ; 
Mr* Williams being gone, as I said, to his new living ; 
but believed he could for the afternoon; and so he 
promised to give us his company to dinner, and to read 
afternoon seryice : and this madę my master invite all 
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the rest, as well as him, to dinnei, and notto church^ 
and he madę them^“coach foThim and his family. 

“He ils^cSeTto ^jSLt^nd” 

the chariot, and renew This is sweetly com- 

- - - 

doubtfulness. r u 0( j v j n the 

i tedto.. A r fs,: w -s 

town, that I heaid, by dear, lf yon 

„ *, Łi.s «f a* 

please. Said I, łwr, 1 wlU n fJ e V\ t V. He most 
kind without lctting y ou .^. perhaps, have you do 

" u "“ h **■ 

causeless. . , , i>ii te u y 0 u ho w we 

Now, my dear, contmued he 111 teU Y rf 

will order this point, to .«J* e ^f other . 
uneasiness on one side, . h first place, they 

As to your father and motherm tne ^ akeady 

shall be quite out of the ^'fstion^f ^ ^ ig ^. 
determined in my min a ^ think well of it, 
They shall go down, if ^,.1 t once m entioned to 
to my little Kentish estate; yto*^. fc ^ a 
you in suęh. a WJJ* me then, but pleasure 
nobleness of muld, W littlefarm, and house, un- 
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and I will further stock it for them ; for such industri- 
ous folks won’t know how to live without some employ- 
ment; And it shall be theirs for both their lives, without 
paying any rent; and I will allow them 50/. per annum 
besides, that they may keep up the stock, and be kind 
to any other of their relations, without being beholden 
to you or me for smali matters; and for greater, where 
needful, you shall always have it in your power to 
accommodate them; for I shall never question your 
prudence. And we will, so long as God spares our 
lives, go down, once a year, to see them; and they 
shall come up, as often as they please, it cannot be too 
often, to see us: for I mean not tliis, my dear, to send 
them from us.—Before I proceed, does my Pamela 
like this? 

O, sir, said I, the English tongue affords not words, 
or, at least, I have them not, to express suiHciently my 
gratitude! Teach me, dear sir, continued I, and 
pressed his dear hand to my hps, teach me some other 
Ianguage, if there be any, that abounds with morę 
gratefiil terms; that I may not thus be choaked with 
meanmgs, for which I can find no utterance. 

My charmer ! says he, your Ianguage is all wonderful, 
as your sentiments ; and you most abound, when you 
seem most to want!—All that I wish, is to find my 
proposals agreeable to you; and if my Jirst are not, my 
second shall be, if I can but know what you wish. 

Did I say too much, my dearest parents, when I said, 
He was, if possible , kinder and kinder ?—O the blessed 
man! how my heart is overwhelmed with his goodness ! 

Weil, said he, my dearest, Jet me desire you to 
mention this to them, to see if they approve it. But, 
if it be your choice, and theirs, to have them nearer to 
you, or even under the same roof with you, I will freely 
consent to it. 

O no, sir, said I, (and I fear almost sinned in my 
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grateful flight,) I am surę they would not choose that; 
they could not, perhaps, serve God so well if they were 
to live with you: For, so constantly seeing the hand 
that blesses them, they would, it may be, as must be 
my care to avoid, be tempted to look no further in 
their gratitude, than to the dear dispensei of such 
mnumerable benefits l 

Excellent cieature! said he: My beloyed wants no 
language, nor sentiments neither; and her charming 
thoughts, so sweetlyexpressed, would grace any language; 
and this is a blessing almost peculiar to my fairest.— 
Your so kind acceptance, my Pamela, added he, repays 
the benefit with interest, and leaves me under obligation 
to your goodness. 

But now, my dearest, I will tell you what we will 
do, with regard to points of your own priyate charity; 
for far be it from me, to put under that name the subject 
we have been mentionmg: because that, and morę than 
that, is duty to persons so worthy, and so nearly related 
to my Pamela, and, as such, to myself.—O how the 
sweet man outdoes me, in thoughts, words, power, and 
every thing! 

And this, said he, lies in very smali compass; for I 
will allow you two hundred pounds a year, which Long- 
man shall constantly pay you, at fifty pounds a quarter, 
for your own use, and of which I expect no account; 
to commence from the day you enter into my other 
house: I mean, said he, that the first fifty pounds shall 
then be due ; because you shall have something to begin 
with. And, added the dear generous man, if this be 
pleasing to you, let it, sińce you say you want words, 
be signified by such a sweet kiss as you gaye me yester- 
day. I hesitated not a moment to comply with these 
obliging terms, and threw my arms about his dear neck, 
though in the chariot, and blessed his goodness to me. 
But, indeed, sir, said I, I cannot bear this generous 
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treatment! He was pleased to say, Don*t be uneasy, 
my dear, about these trifles : God has blessed me with 
a very good estate, and all of it in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and generally well tenanted. I lay up money 
every year, and have, besides, large sums in government 
and other securities ; so that you will find, what I have 
hitherto promised, is very short of that proportion of 
my substance, which, as my dearest wife, you have a 
right to. 

In this sweet manner did we pass our time till evening, 
when the chariot brought us home; and then our supper 
succeeded inthe same agreeable manner. And thus, in 
a rapturous circle, the time moves on; every hour 
bringing with it something morę delightful than the 
past!—Surę nobody was ever so blest as I! 


Sunday, the fourth day of my happiness. 

Not going to chapel this moming, the reason of which 
I told you, I bestowed the time, from the hour of my 
beloved 7 s rising, to breakfast, in prayer and thanksgiving, 
in my closet; and now I begin to be quite easy, cheer- 
ful, and free in my spirits; and the rather, as I find 
myself encouraged by the tranquillity, and pleasing 
yiyacity, in the temper and behaviour of my beloyed, 
who, thereby shews he does not repent of his goodness 
to me. 

I attended him to breakfast with great pleasure and 
freedom, and he seemed quite pleased with me, and said, 
Now does my dearest begin to look upon me with an 
air of serenity and satisfaction; it shall be always, 
added he, my delight to give you occasion for this 
sweet becoming aspect of confidence and pleasure in 
me.—My heart, dear sir, said I, is quite easy, and has 
łost all its foolish tumults, which, combating with my 
gratitude, might give an unacceptable appearance to my 
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behaviour: but now your goodness, sir, has enabled 
it to get the better of its uneasy apprehensions, and 
my heart is all of one piece, and devoted to you, and 
grateful trancpiillity. And could I be so happy as to 
see you and my good Lady Davers reconciled, I have 
nothing in this worid to wish for morę, but the continu- 
ance of your favour* He said, I wish this reconciliation, 
my dearest, as well as you : and I do assure you, morę 
for your sake than my own; and if she would behave 
tolerably, I would make the terms easier to her, for that 
reason. 

He said, I will lay down one rule for you, my Pamela, 
to observe in your dress; and I will tell you every 
thing I like or dislike, as it occurs to me: and I would 
have you do the same, on your part; that nothing may 
lie upon either of our minds that may occasion the least 
reservedness. 

I haye often observed, in married folks, that, in a 
little while, the lady grows careless in her dress; which, 
to me, looks as if she would take no pains to secure the 
affection she had gained; and shews a slight to her 
husband, that she had not to her lover. Now, you 
must know, this has always given me great offence; 
and I should not forgiye it, even in my Pamela: though 
she would have this excuse for herself, that thousands 
could not make, That she looks lovely in every thing. 
So, my dear, I shall expect of you always to be dressed 
by dinner-time, except something extraordinary happens; 
and this, whether you are to go abroad, or stay at home. 
For this, my love, will continue to you that sweet ease 
in your dress and behaviour, which you are so^ happy a 
mistress of; and whomsoeyer I bring home with me to 
my table, you’11 be in readiness to receiye them; and 
will not want to make those foolish apologies to un- 
expected yisitors, that carry with them a reflection on 
the conduct of those who make them ; and, besides, 
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will coimnce me, that you think yoursełf obliged to, 
appear as graceful to your husband, as you would to 
persons less familiar to your sight. 

Fhis, dear sir, said I, is a most obliging injunction; 
and I most heartily thank you for it, and wili always 
take care to obey it.—'Why, my dear, said he, you may 
better do this than hałf your sex ; because they too 
generałly act in such a manner, as if they seemed to 
think it the prmlege of birth and fortunę, to tura day 
into night, and night into day, and are seldom stirring 
tiłl it is time to sit down to dinner ; and so all the good 
old famiły rules are reversed : For they breakfast, when 
they shoułd dine; dine, when they should sup; and 
sup, when they should go to bed ; and, by the help of 
dear quadrille,- sometimes go to bed when they should 
rise.—In all things but these, my dear, continued he, I 
expect you to be a lady. And my good mother was 
one of this ołdfashioned cut, and, in all other respects, 
as worthy a lady as any in the kingdom. And so you 
have not been used to the new way, and may the easier 
practise the other. 

Dear sir, said I, pray give me morę of your sweet 
injunctions. Why then, continued he, I shall, in the 
usual course, and generałly, if not hindered by company, 
like to go to bed with my dearest by eleven ; and, if I 
don t, shan*t hinder you. I ordinarily no w rise by six 
in summer. I will all o w you to lie half anhour after 
me, or so. 

Then you’11 have some time you may cali your own, 
till you give me your company to breakfast; which may 
be always so, as tłiat we may have done at a little after 
nine. 

Then will you have seyeral hours again at your dis- 
posal, till two o*cIock, when I shall like to sit down at 
table. 

You will then have several useful hours morę to 
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employ yourself in, as you shall best like; and 1 woułd 
generally go to supper by eight; and when we are 
resolved to stick to these oldfashioned rules, as near 
as we can, we shall have our visitors conform to them 
too, and expect them from us, and suit themselves 
accoidingly: For I have always observed, that it is 
in every one’s power to prescribe rules to himself. It 
is only standing a few ridiculous jests at first, and that 
too from such, generally, as are not the most worthy to 
be minded ; and, after a while, they will say, It signifies 
nothing to ask him : he will have his own way. There 
is no putting him out of his bias. He is a regular piece 
of clock-work, they will joke, and all that: And why, 
my dear, should we not be so ? For man is as frail a 
piece of machinei y as any clock-work whatever ; and, 
by irregularity, is as subject to be disordered. 

Then, my dear, continued the charming man, when 
they see they are received, at my own times, with an 
open countenance and cheerful heart; when they see 
plenty and variety at my board, and meet a kind and 
hearty welcome fiom us both; they will not offer to 
break in upon my conditions, nor grudge me my regular 
homs: And as most of these people have nothing to 
do, except to rise in a morning, they may as well come 
to breakfast with us at half an hour after eight, in 
summer, as at ten or eleven; to dinner at two, as at 
four, five, or six; and to supper at eight, as at ten or 
eleven. And then our servants, too, will know, gener¬ 
ally, the times of their business, and the hours of their 
leisure or recess; and we, as well as they, shall reap the 
benefits of this regularity. And who knows, my dear, 
but we may revive the good oldfashion in our neigh- 
bourhood, by this means ?—At least it will be doing 
our parts towards it; and answering the good lesson I 
learned at school, JE v ery one mend one . And the worst 
that will happen will be, that when some of my brother 
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rakes, such as those who broke in upon us, so unwel- 
comeły, last Thursday, are got out of the way, if that 
can ever be, and begin to consider who they shall go to 
dine with in their rambłes, they will oniy say, We 
must not go to him, for his dinner-time is over ; and so 
they’11 reserve me for another time, when they happen 
to suit it better; or, perhaps, they will take a supper 
and a bed with me instead of it. 

Now, my dearest, continued the kind man, you see 
here are morę of my injunctions, as you cali them ; and 
though I will not be so set, as to ąuarrel, if they are 
not always exactly compłied with; yet, as I know you 
won’t think them unreasonabłe, I shall be glad they 
may, as often as they can; and you will give your 
orders accordingły to your Mrs. Jervis, who is a good 
woman, and will take pleasure in obeying you. 

O dearest, dear sir, said I, have you nothing morę to 
honour me with l You oblige and improve me at the 
same time.—What a happy lot is minę! 

Why, let me see, my dearest, said he—But I think 
of no morę at present: F or it would be needless to say 
how much I value you for your natural sweetness of 
temper, and that open cheerfulness of countenance, 
which adorns you, when nothing has given my fairest 
apprehensions for her virtue: A sweetness, and a 
cheerfulness, that prepossesses in your favour, at first 
sight, the mind of every one that beholds you.—I need 
not, I hope, say, that I would have you diligently 
preserve this sweet appearance: Let no thwarting 
accident, no cross fortunę, (for we must not expect to 
be exempt from such, happy as we now are in each 
other !) deprive this sweet face of this its principal 
grace: And when any thing unpleasing happens, in a 
cpiarter of an hour, at farthest, begin to mistrust your- 
sełf, and apply to your glass; and if you see a gloom 
arising, or arisen, banish it instantly ; smooth your dear 
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countenance; resume your former composure; and then, 
my dearest, whose heart must always be seen in her 
face, and cannot be a hypocrite, will find this a means 
to smooth her passions also: And if the occasion be 
too strong for so sudden a conquest, she will know 
how to do it morę effectually, by repairing to her closet, 
and begging that gracious assistance, which has never 
yet failed her: And so shall I, my dear, who, as you 
once but too justly observed, have been too much 
indulged by my good mothei, have an example from 
you, as well as a pleasure in you, which will never be 
palled. 

One thing, continued he, I have frequently observed 
at the house of many a gentleman, That when we have 
unexpectedly yisited, or broken in upon the family 
order laid down by the lady; and especially if any 
of us have lain under the suspicion of having occasion- 
ally seduced our married companion into bad hours, or 
given indifferent examples, the poor gentleman has been 
oddly affected at our coming; though the good breed- 
ing of the lady has madę her just keep up appearances. 
He has looked so conscious; has been so afraid, as it 
were, to disoblige; has madę so many excuses for 
some of us, before we had been accused, as have 
always shewn me how unwelcome we have been; and 
how much he is obliged to compound with his lady for 
a tolerable reception of us; and, perhaps, she too, in 
proportion to the honest man’s concem to court her 
smiles, has been morę reserved, stiff, and formal; and 
has behaved with an indifference and slight that has 
often madę me wish myself out of her house; for too 
plainly have I seen that it was not his . 

This, my dear, you will judge, by my description, 
has afforded me subject for animadversion upon the 
married life ; for a man may not (though, in the main, 
he is willing to flatter himself that he is master of his 
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house, and will assert his prerogatiye upon great occa- 
sions, when it is strongly invaded) be always willing to 
contend; and such women as those I have described, 
are always ready to take the field, and are worse enemies 
than the old Parthians, who annoy most when they 
seem to retreat; and never fail to return to the charge 
again, and carry on the ofFensive war, till they have 
tired out resistance, and madę the husband willing, like 
a vanquished enemy, to compound for smali matters, in 
order to pieserve something. At least the poor man 
does not care to let his friends see his case; and so 
will not provoke a fire to bieak out, that he sees (and 
so do his friends too) the meek lady has much ado to 
smother ; and which, very possibly, buras with a most 
comfortable ardor, after we aie gone. 

You smile, my Pamela, said he, at this whimsical 
picture; and, I am surę, I never shall have reason to 
raclude you in these disagreeable outlines; but yet I 
will say, that I expect from you, whoever comes to my 
house, that you accustom yourself to one even, uniform 
complaisance: That no frowntake place onyour brow: 
That howeyer ill or well provided we may be for their 
reception, you shew no fluttei or discomposure: That 
whoeyer you may have in your company at the time, 
you signify not, by the least reseryed look, that the 
stranger is come upon you unseasonably, or at a time 
you wished he had not. But be facetious, kind, 
obliging to all; and, if to one morę than another, to 
such as have the least reason to expect it from you, 
or who are most inferior at the table; for thus will you, 
my Pamela, cheer the doubting mind, quiet the uneasy 
heart, and diffuse ease, pleasure, and tranquillity, aiound 
my board. 

And be surę, my dear, continued he, let no little 
accidents ruffle your temper. I shall neyer forget once 
that I was at Lady ArthuPs; and a footman happenec 
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to stumble, and łet fali a fine china dish, and broke lt 
all to pieces: It was grievous to see the uneasiness it 
gave tbe poor lady: And she was so sincere in it, that 
she suffered it to spread all over the company; and it 
was a pretty large one too ; and not a person in it but 
turned either her consoler, or fell into stories of the like 
misfortunes; and so we all became, for the rest of the 
evening, nothing but blundering footmen, and careless 
servants, or were turned into broken jars, plates, glasses, 
tea-cups, and such like brittle substances. And it 
afFected me so much, that, when I came home, I went 
to bed, and dreamt, that Robin, with the handle of his 
whip, broke the fore glass of my chariot; and I was 
so solicitous, methought, to keep the good łady in 
countenance for her anger, that I broke his head in 
revenge, and stabbed one of my coach-horses. And 
all the comfort I had when it was done, methought, 
was, that I had not exposed myself before company; 
and there were no sufferers, but guilty Robin, and one 
innocent coach-horse. 

I was exceedingly diverted with the facetious hints, 
and the pleasant manner in which he gave them; and I 
promised to improve by the excellent lessons contained 
in them- 

I then went up and dressed myself, as like a bride as 
I could, in my best clothes; and, on inquiry, haarlng 
my dearest master was gone to walk m theJ^arden, I 
went to find him out. He was readin^mthe little 
alcove; and I said, Sir, am I licensed jo intrude upon 
you?—No, my dear, said he, becafee you cannot 
intrude. I am so wholly yours, thatf^wherever I am, 
you have not only a right to join pe, but you do me a 
very acceptable fevour at the sany time. 

I have, sir, said I, obeyed y om first kind injunction, 
as to dressing myself before dfnner; but may be you 
are bu&y, sir* He put up thę papers he was reading, 
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and said, I can have no business or pleasure of equal 
yalue to your company, my dear. What weie you 
gomg to say?—Only, sir, to know if you have any 
morę kind injunctions to give me?—I could hear you 
talk a whole day together.—You are very obliging, 
Pamela, said he; but you are so perfectly what I wish, 
that I might have spared those I gave you; but I was 
willing you should have a taste of my fieedom with 
you, to put you upon the like with me: For I am 
confident there can be no friendship lasting, without 
freedom, and without communicating to one another 
even the little caprices, if my Pamela can have any 
such, which may occasion uneasiness to either. 

No w, my dear, said he, be so kind as to find some 
fault with me, and tell me what you would wish me to 
do, to appear morę agreeable to you. O sir, said I, 
and I could have kissed him, but foi shame, (To be 
surę I shall grow a sad fond hussy,) I have not one 
single thing to wish for ; no, not one!—He saluted me 
very kindly, and said, He should be sorry if I had, 
and forbore to speak it. Do you think, my dear sir, 
said I, that your Pamela has no conscience ? Do you 
think, that because you so kindly oblige her, and 
delightin obligmg hei,that she mustrack her invention 
for trials of your goodness, and knows not when she’s 
happy?—O my dearest sir, added I, less than one 
half of the favours you have so generously conferred 
upon me, would have exceeded my utmost wishes! 

My dear angel, said he, and kissed me agam, I shall 
be troublesome to you with my kisses, if you continue 
thus sweetly obliging in your actions and expressions. 
O sir, said I, I have been thinking, as I was dressmg 
myself, what excellent lessons you teach me ! 

When you commanded me, at your table to cheer 
the doubting mind andX comfort the uneasy heart, and 
to behaye most kindly to those who have least reason 
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to expect it, and are most inferior; how sweetly, in 
every instance that could possibly occur, have you done 
this yourself by your poor, unworthy Pamela, till you 
have diffused, in your own dear words, ease, pleasure, 
and tranquillity, around my glad heart! 

Then again, sir, when you bid me not be disturbed 
by little accidents, or by strangers coming in upon me 
unexpectedly, how noble an instance did you give me 
of this, when, on our happy wedding-day, the coming 
of Sir Charles Hargrave, and the other two gentlemen, 
(for which you weie quite unprovided, and which 
hindered our happiness of dining together on that 
chosen day,) did not so disturb you, but that you 
entertained the gentlemen pleasantly, and parted with 
them civilly and kindly ! What charming instances are 
these, I have been recollecting with pleasure, of your 
pursuing the doctrine you deliver. 

My dear, said he, these observations are very kind in 
you, and much to my advantage; But if I do not 
always (for I fear these were too much accidents) so 
well pursue the doctrines I lay down, my Pamela must 
not expect that my imperfections will be a plea for her 
nonobservance of my lessons, as you cali them ; for, I 
doubt I shall never be half so perfect as you; and so I 
cannot permit you to recede in your goodness, though 
I may find myself unable to advance as I ought m 
my duty. 

I hope, sir, said I, by God’s grace, I never shall. 
I believe it, said he; but I only mention this, knowing 
my own defects, lest my futurę lessons should not be so 
well warranted by my practice, as in the instances you 
have “kindly recollected. 

He was pleased to take notice of my dress; and 
spanning my waist with his hands, said, What a sweet 
shape is here ! It would make one regret to lose it; 
and yet, my beloved Pamela, I shall think nothing but 
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that loss wanting, to complete my happiness.—I put 
my bold hand before his mouth, and said, Hush, hush ! 
O fie, sir !—The freest thing you have ever yet said, 
sińce I have been yours!—He kissed my hand, and 
said, Such an innocent wish, my dearest, may be 
permitted me, because it is the end of the institution.— 
But say, Would such a case be unwelcome to my 
Pamela ?—I will say, sir, said I, and hid my blushing 
face on his bosom, that your wishes, in every thing, 
shall be minę; but, pray, sir, say no morę. He kindly 
saluted me, and thanked me, and changed the subject.— 
I was not too free, I hope. 

Thus we talked, tilJ we heard the coaches; and 
then he said, Stay here, in the garden, my dear, and 
Pil bring the company to you. And when he was 
gone, I passed by the back-door, kneeled down against 
it, and blessed God for not permitting my then so 
much desired escape. I went to the pond, and kneeled 
down on the mossy bank, and again blessed God there, 
for his mercy in my escape from myself, my then worst 
enemy, though I thought I had nonę but enemies, and 
no friend near me. And so I ought to do in almost 
every step of this garden, and every room in this 
house !—And I was bending my steps to the dear little 
chapel, to make my acknowledgment there; but I saw 
the company coming towaids me. 

Miss Darnford said, So, Miss Andrews, how do you 
do now ? O, you look so easy, so sweetly, so pleased, 
that I know you , ll let me dance at your wedding, for I 
shall long to be there! Lady Jones was pleased to say 
I looked like an angel: And Mrs. Peters said, I 
improved upon them every time they saw me. Lady 
Darnford was also pleased to make me a fine compliment, 
and said, I looked freer and easier every time she saw 
me. Dear heart! I wish, thought I, you would spare 
these compliments; for I shall have some joke, I doubt, 
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passed on me by-and-by, that will make me sufFer for 
all these fine things. 

Mr. Peters said, softly, God bless you, dear daughter / 
—But not so much as my wife knows it.—Sir Simon 
came in last, and took me by the hand, and said, Mr. 

B - , by your leave; and kissed my hand five or six 

times, as if he was mad; and held it with both his, 
and madę a very free jest, by way of compliment, in 
his way. Weil, I think a young rahe is hardly tolei- 
able; but an old rahe , and an old heau , are two very sad 
things!—And all this before daughters, women-grown! 
—I whispered my dearest, a little after, and said, I 
fear I shall sufFer much from Sir Simon's rude jokes, 
by-and-by, when you reveal the matter.— 5 Tis his way, 
my dear, said he; you must now grow above these things. 
—Miss Nanny Darnford said to me, with a sort of half 
grave, ironical air,—Weil, Miss Andrews, if I may 
judge by your easy depoitment now, to what it was 
when I saw you last, I hope you will let my sister, if 
you won't me, see the happy knot tied 1 For she is 
cpiite wild about it.—I courtesied, and onły said, You 
are all very good to me, ladies.—Mr. Peters’s niece 
said, Weil, Miss Andrews, I hope, before we part, we 
shall be told the happy day. My good master heard 
her, and said, You shall, you shall, madam.—That's 
pure, said Miss Darnford. 

He took me aside, and said softly, Shall I lead them 
to the alcove, and tell them there, or stay till we go in 
to dinner ?—Neither, sir, I think, said I, I fear I shan't 
stand it.—Nay, said he, they must know it; I/Would 
not have invited them else.—Why then, sir, said I, let 
it alone till they are going away.—Then, repliec. he, 
you must puli off your ring. No, no, sir, said I, that 
I must not.—Weil, said he, do you tell Miss Darnford 
of it yourself.—Indeed, sir, answered I, I cannot. 

Mrs. Jewkes came officiously to ask my master, just 
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then, if she should bring a glass of rhenish and sugar 
before dinnei, for the gentlemen and ladies; And he 
said, That’s well thought of; bring it, Mrs. Jewkes. 

And she came, with Nan attendmg her, with two 
bottłes and glasses, and a salvei ; and must needs, 
making a Iow courtesy, offer first to me; saying, Will 
your ladyship begin ? I coloured like scarlet, and said, 
No;—my master, to be surę 1 

But they all took the hint; and Miss Darnford said, 
Fil be hanged if they have not stolen a wedding ! 
Said Mrs. Peters, It must certainly be so 1 Ah ! Mr. 
Peters. 

Fil assure you, said he, I have not married them. 
Where were you, said she, and Mr. Williams, last 
Thursday moming ? Said Sir Simon, Let me alone, 
let me alone; if any thing has been stolen, Fil find it 
out I Fm a justice of the peace, you know. And so 
he took me by the hand, and said, Come, madam, 
answer me, by the oath you have taken: Are you 
married or not? 

My master smiled, to see me look so like a fool ; 
and I said, Pray, Sir Simon!—Ay, ay, said he; I 
thought you did not look so smirking upon us for 
nothing.—Well, then, Pamela, said my master, sińce 
your blushes discover you, don’t be ashamed, but con- 
fess the truth 1 

Now, said Miss Darnford, I am quite angry; - and, 
said Lady Darnford, I am quite pleased; let me give 
you joy, dear madam, if it be so. And so they all 
said, and saluted me all round.—I was vexed it was 
before Mrs. Jewkes; for she shook her fat sides, and 
seemed highly pleased to be a means of discoyering it. 

Nobody, said my master, wishes me joy. No, said 
Lady Jones, very obligingly, nobody need; for, with 
such a peerless spouse, you want no good wishes:— 
And he saluted them; and when he came last to me. 
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said, before them all, Now, my sweet bride, my 
Pamela, let me conclude with you; for here I began 
to love, and here I desire to end loving, but not till my 
life ends. 

This was sweetly said, and taken great notice of; and 
lt was doing credit to his own generous choice, and vastly 
morę than I merited. 

But I was forced to stand many morę jokes after- 
wards : For Sir Simon said, several times, Come, come, 
madam, now you are become one of us, I shall be a little 
less scrupulous than I have been, 1*11 assure you. 

When we came in to dinner, I madę no difficulty of 
what all offeied me, the upper end of the table; and 
performed the honours of it with pretty tolerable presence 
of mind, considermg. And, with much ado, my good 
benefactor promising to be down again before winter, 
we got off the bali; but appointed Tuesday eyening, at 
Lady Darnford’s, to take leave of all this good company, 
who promised to be there, my master designing to set 
out on Wednesday morning for Bedfordshire. 

We had prayeis in the little chapel, in the afternoon; 
but they all wished for the good clerk again, with great 
encomiums upoq you, my dear father ; and the company 
staid supper also, and departed exceeding well satisfied, 
and with abundance of wishes for the continuance of our 
mutual happiness; and my master desired Mr. Peters to 
answer for him to the ringers at the town, if they should 
hear of it; till our return into this country; and that 
then he would be bountiful to them, because he would 
not publicly declare it till he had first done so in 
Bedfordshire. 


Monday, the fifth day 

I have had very little of my dear friend’s company 
this day; for he only staid breakfast with me, and rode 
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out to see a sick gentleman about eighteen miles off, who 
begged (by a man and hoise on purpose) to speak with 
him, believing he should not recover, and upon part of 
whose estate my master has a mortgage. He said, My 
dearest, I shall be very uneasy, if I am obliged to tarry 
all night from you; but, lest you should be alarmed, if 
I don*t come home by ten, don’t expect me : For poor 
Mr. Carlton and I have pretty large concerns together ; 
and if he should be veiy Ul, and would be comforted by 
my presence, (as I know he loves me, and his family will 
be morę in my power, if he dies, than I wish for,) chanty 
will not let me refiise. 

It is now ten o’clock at night, and I feai he will not 
return- I fear, for the sake of his poor sick friend, 
who, I doubt, is worse. Though I know not the 
gentleman, I am sorry for his own sake, for his family’s 
sake, and for my dear master^ sake, who, by his kind 
expressions, I lind, Ioves him: And, methinks, I should 
be sorry any grief should touch his generous heart; though 
yet there is no living in this world, without too many 
occasions for concem, even in the most prosperous State. 
And it is fit it should be so; or else, poor wietches, as 
we are! we should look no farther, but be like sensual 
travellers on a journey homeward, who, meeting with 
good entertainment at some inn on the way, put up their 
rest there, and never think of pursuing their journey to 
their proper home.—This, I remember, was often a 
reflection of my good lady’s, to whom I owe it. 


Eleven o^lock. 

Mrs. Jewkes has been with me, and asked if I will 
have her for a bed-fellow, in want of a better ? I thanked 
her; but I said, I would see how it was to lie by myself 
one night. 

I might have mentioned, that I madę Mrs. Jewkes 
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dine and sup with me; and she was much pleased with 
it, and my behaviour to her. And I could see, by her 
manner, that she was a little struck inwardly at some of 
her former conduct to me- But, poor wretch! it is 
much, I fear, because I am what I am; for she has 
otherwise very little remorse, I doubt. Her talk and 
actions are entirely different from what they used to be, 
quite circumspect and decent; and I should have thought 
her virtuous, and even pious, had I never known hei in 
another light. 

By this we may see, my dear father and mothei, of 
what force example is, and what is in the power of the 
heads of families to do: And this shews, that evil 
examples, in superiors, are doubly pernicious, and doubly 
culpable, because such persons are bad themsefaćs, and 
not only do no good, but much harm to others; and the 
condemnation of such must, to be surę, be so much the 
greater!—And ho w much the gieater still must my 
condemnation be, who have had such a religious education 
under you, and been so well nurtured by my good lady, 
if I should forget, with all these mercies heaped upon 
me, what belongs to the station I am pieferred to!—O 
how I long to be doing some good ! F or all that is past 
yet, is my dear, dear master^, God bless him 1 and 
return him safe to my wishes 1 for methinks, already, 
’tis a week sińce I saw him. If my love would not be 
troublesome and impertinent, I should be nothing else ; 
for I have a true grateful spirit; and I had need to have 
such a one, foi I am poor in every thing but will. 


Tuesday morning, eleven 0’clock. 
My dear, dear—master (Fm surę I should still say ; 
but I will learn to rise to a softer epithet, now-and-then) 
is not yet come. I hope he is safe and well!—So Mrs. 
Jewkes and I went to breakfast. But I can do nothing 
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but talk and thrnk of him, and all his kindness to me, 
and to you, which is stjll me, morę intimately !—I have 
just received a letter from him, which he wrote oyernight, 
as I find by it, and sent early this morning. This is a 
copy of it. 


TO MRS. ANDREWS 

* My Dearest Pamela, Monday night. 

*1 hope my not coming home this night will 
not frighten you. You may believe I can’t help it. My 
poor friend is so very iii, that I doubt he can’t iecovei. 
His desiies to have me stay with him are so stiong, that 
I shali sit up all night with him, as it is now near one 
o’clock in the morning; for he can*t bear me out of his 
sight: And I have madę him and his distressed wife 
and children so easy, in the kindest assurances I could 
giye him of my consideiation for him and them, that I 
am looked upon (as the poor disconsolate widów, as she, 
I doubt, will soon be, tells me,) as their good angel, I 
could have wished we had not engaged to the good 
neighbourhood at Sil Simon’s for to-morrow night; but 
I am so desirous to set out on Wednesday for the other 
house, that, as well as in return for the civilities of so 
many good friends, who will be there on purpose, X 
would not put it off. What I beg of you, therefore, my 
dear, is, that you would go in the chariot to Sir Simon’s, 
the sooner in the day the better, because you will be 
diverted with the company, who all so much admire you; 
and I hope to join you theie by your tea-time in the 
afternoon, which will be better than going home, and 
returning with you, as it will be six miles difference to 
me; and I know the good company will excuse my 
dress, on the occasion. I count every hour of this Uttle 
absence for a day: for I am, with the utmost sincerity, 
* My dearest love, for ever yours, &c.’ 
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4 If you could go to dine with them, it will be a free- 
dom that would be very pleasing to them ; and the 
morę, as they don*t expect it.' 


1 begm to have a little eon cera, lest his fatigue should 
be too great, and for the poor sick gentleman and 
family ; but told Mrs. Jewkes, that the least intimation 
of his choice should be a command to me, and so I 
would go to dinner there; and ordered the chariot to 
be got ready to carry me : when a messenger came up, 
just as I was dressed, to tell her she must come down 
immediateły. I see at the window, that visitors are 
come ; for there is a chariot and six horses, the com¬ 
pany gone out of it, and three footmen on horseback; 
and I think the chariot has coionets. Who can it be, 
I wonder ?—But heie I will stop, for I suppose I shalł 
soon know. 

Good sirs 1 how unlucky this is ! What shałl I 
do !—Here is Lady Davers come, her own self! and 
my kind protector a great great many miles ofF!—Mrs. 
Jewkes, out of breath, comes and tells me this, and 
says, she is incpiiring for my master and me. She 
asked her, it seemed, naughty lady as she is, if I was 
<whored yet ! There's a word for a lady's mouth! 
Mrs. Jewkes says, she knew not what to answer. 
And my lady said, She is not married, I hope ? And 
said she, I said, No: because you have not owned it 
yet publicly. My lady said, That was well enough. 
Said I, I will run away, Mrs. Jewkes; and let the 
chariot go to the bottom of the elm-walk, and I will 
steal out of the door unperceived.—But she is inquiring 
for you, madam, replied she, and I said you was with- 
in, but going out; and she said, she would see you 
presently, as soon as she could have patience. What 
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did she cali me ? said I. The creature, madam ; I will 
see the creature, said she, as soon as I can haue patience . 
Ay, but, said I, the creature won’t let her, if she can 
help it. 

Pray, Mrs. Jewkes, favour my escape, for this once ; 
for I am sadly frighted.—Said she, Pil bid the chariot 
go down, as you order, and wait till you come; and 
Pil step down and shut the hall door, that you may 
pass unobserved; for she sits coolmg herself in the 
parlour, over against the staircase. ThaPs a good 
Mrs. Jewkes ! said I: But who has she with her ? 
Her woman, answered she, and her nephew; but he 
came on horseback, and is gone into the stables ; and 
they have three footmen.—And I wish, said I, they 
were all three hundred miles off!—What shall I do? 
—So I wrote thus far, and wait impatiently to hear the 
coast is elear. 

Mrs. Jewkes tells me I must come down, or she 
wili come up. What does she cali me no w ? said I. 
W<mch , madam. Bid the wench come down to me. And 
her nephew and her woman are with her. 

Said I, I can’t go, and that*s enough !—You might 
contrive it that I might get out, if you would.—In- 
deed, madam, said she, I cannot; for I went to shut 
the door, and she bid me let it stand open; and there 
she sits over against the staircase. Then, said I, Pil 
get out of the window, I think!—(And fanned my- 
self;) for I am sadly frightened. Laud, madam, said 
she, I wonder you so much disturb yourself!—You’re 
on the right side the hedge, I ? m surę j and I would 
not be so discomposed for any body. Ay, said I, but 
who can help constitution ? X dare say you would no 
morę be so discomposed, than I can help it.—Said she, 
Indeed, madam, if it was to me, I would put on an air 
as mistress of the house, as you are, and go and salute 
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her ladyship, and bid her welcome. Ay, ay, replied I, 
fine talking!—But how unlucky this is, your good 
master is not at home! 

What answer shall I give her, said she, to her desiring 
to see you ?—Tell her, said I, I am sick a-bed ; Fm 
dymg, and must not be disturbed; Fm gone out—or 
any thing. 

But her woman came up to me just as I had uttered 
this, and said, How do you do, Mrs. Pamela ? My 
lady desires to speak to you. So I must go.—Surę 
she won’t beat me!—Oh that my dear piotector was 
at home! 

Weil, no w I will tell you ałl that happened in this 
frightful inteiview.—And very bad it was. 

I went down, dressed as I was, and my gloves on, 
and my fan in my hand, to be just ready to step into 
the chariot, when I could get away; and I thought all 
my trembling fits had been over no w ; but I was mis- 
taken; for I trembled sadly. Yet resolved to put on 
as good an air as I could. 

So I went to the parlour, and said, making a very 
Iow courtesy, Your servant, my good lady! And your 
servant again, said she, my lady, for I think you are 
dressed out like one. 

A chaiming girl, though! said her rakish nephew, 
and swore a great oath : Dear aunt, forgiye me, but I 
must kiss her ; and was coming to me. And I said, 
Forbear, uncivil gentleman 1 I won’t be used freely. 
Jackey, said my lady, sit down, and don’t touch the 
creature :—She’s proud enough already. There^ a 
great difference in her air, Fil assure you, sińce I saw 
her last. 

Weil, child, said she, sneeringly, how dost find 
thyself ? Thou’rt mightily come on, of late !—I hear 
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strange reports about thee !—Thou , rt almost got into 
fooFs paradise, I doubt!—And wilt find thyself terribly 
mistaken in a little while, if thou thinkest my brother 
will disgrace his family, to humoui thy baby-face ! 

I see, said I, sadly vexed, (her woman and nephew 
smiling by,) your ladyship has no very important 
commands for me; and I beg leave to withdraw. 
Beck, said she to her woman, shut the door, my young 
lady and I must not have done so soon. 

Where’s your well-mannered deceiver gone, child ? 
—says she.—Said I, When your ladyship is pleased to 
speak intelligibly, I shall know how to answei. 

Weil, but my dear child, said she, in drollery, don’t 
be too pert neither, I beseech thee. Thou wilt not find 
thy master’s sister half so ready to take thy freedoms, 
as thy mannerly master is !—So, a little of that modesty 
and humility that my mother*s waiting-maid used to 
shew, will become thee better than the aiis thou givest 
thyself, sińce my mother’s son has taught thee to forget 
thyself. 

I would beg, said I, one favour of your ladyship, 
That if you would have me keep my distance, you will 
not forget your own degree.—Why, suppose, Miss 
Perty I should forget my degree, wouldst thou not keep 
thy distance then ? 

If you, madam, said I, lessen the distance yourself, 
you will descend to my level, and make an equality, 
which I don’t presume to think of; for I can’t descend 
lower than I am—at least in your ladyship’s esteem 1 

Did I not tell you, Jackey, said she, that I should 
have a wit to talk to ?—He, who swears like a fine 
gentleman at every word, rapped out an oath, and said, 
drolhng, I think, Mrs. Pamela, if I may be so bold as 
to say so, you should know you are speaking to Lady 
Davers!—Sir, said I, I hope there was no need of 
your information, and so I can’t thank you for it 5 and 
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am sony you seem to think it wants an oath to convince 
me of the truth of it. 

He looked moie foolish than I, at this, lf possible, 
not expecting such a reprimand :—And said, at last, 
Why, Mrs. Pamela, you put me half out of countenance 
with your witty reproof!—Sir, said I, you seem quite 
a fine gentleman; and it will not be easily done, I 
dare say. 

How now, pert one, said my lady, do you know 
whom you talk to ?—I think I do not, madam, replied 
I : and for fear I should forget myself morę, Pil with- 
draw. Your ladyshipi servant, said I; and wasgoing : 
but she rosę, and gave me a push, and pulled a chair, 
and, setting the back against the door, sat down 
in it. 

Weil, said I, I can bear anything at your ladyship’s 
hands; but I was ready to ery though. And I went, 
and sat down, and fanned myself, at the other end of 
the room. 

Her woman, who stood all the time, said softly, 
Mrs. Pamela, you should not sit in my ladyi presence. 
And my lady, though she did not hear her 9 said, You 
shall sit down, child, in the room wheie I am, when I 
give you leave. 

So I stood up, and said, When your ladyship will 
hardly permit me to stand, one might be indulged to sit 
down. But I asked you, said she, Whither your 
master is gone? To one Mr. Carlton, madam, about 
eighteen miles off, who is veiy sick. And when does 
he come home ?—This evening, madam. And where 
are you going ? To a gentlemani house in the town, 
madam.—And ho w* was you to go ? In the chariot, 
madam.—Why, you must be a lady in time, to be 
surę 1—I believe you’d become a chariot mighty well, 
child !—Was you ever out in it with your mastei ? 

Piay, your ladyship, said I, a little too pertly, per- 
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haps, be pleased to ask half a dozen such questions 
together; because one answer may do for all!—Why, 
bold-face, said she, you’11 forget your distance, and 
bring me to your level before my time. 

I could no longer refrain teais, but said, Pray your 
ladyship, let me ask what I have done,^ to be thus 
severely treated ? I never did your ladyship any haim. 
And if you think I am deceived, as you was pleased to 
hint, I should be morę entitled to your pity, than youi 
anger. 

She rosę, and took me by the hand, and Jed me to 
her chair; and then sat down; and still holding my 
hand, said, Why, Pamela, I did indeed pity you while 
I thought you innocent; and when my brothei seized 
you, and brought you down hither, without your con- 
sent, I was concerned for you; and I was still morę 
concemed for you, and loved you, when I heard of 
your virtue and resistance, and your laudable efforts to 
get away from him. But when, as I fear, you have 
suffered yourself to be prevailed upon, and have lost 
your innocence, and added another to the number of the 
fools he has ruined, (Thu shocked me a Uttle ,) I cannot 
help shewing my displeasure to you. 

Madam, replied I, I must beg no hasty judgment; I 
have not lost my innocence.—Take care, take care, 
Pamela l said she: don’t lose your veracity, as well as 
your honour!—Why are you here, when you are at 
fuli liberty to go whitheryou please ?—I will make one 
proposal to you, and if you are innocent, I am surę 
you’U accept it. Will you go and live with me ?—I 
will instantly set out with you in my chariot, and not 
stay half an hour longer in this hcmse, if you’11 go with 
me.—Now, if you are innocent, and willing to keep so, 
deny me, if you can. 

I am innocent, madam, replied I, and willing to keep 
so; and yet I cannot consent to this. Then, said she, 
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very mannerly, Thou liest, child, that 5 $ all: and I give 
thee up! 

And so she arose, and walked about the room in 
great wrath. Her nephew and her woman said, Your 
ladyship’s very good; 5 ti$ a plain case; a very plain 
case ! 

I would have removed the chair, to have gone out; 
but her nephew came and sat in it. This provoked 
me; foi I thought I should be unwoithy of the honour 
I was laised to, though I was afraid to own it, if I did 
not shew some spii it; and I said, What, sir, is your 
pretence in this house, to keep me a prisoner here ? 
Because, said he—I like it.—Do you so, sir ? replied 
I: if that is the answer of a gentleman to such an one 
as I, it would not, I dare say, be the answer of a 
gentleman to a gentleman.—My lady ! my lady! said 
he, a challenge, a challenge, by gad ! No, su, said I, 
I am of a sex that gives no challanges; and you think 
so too, or you would not give this occasion for the 
word. 

Said my lady, Don 5 t be surprised, nephew 1 , the 
wench could not talk thus, if she had not been her 
master’s bed-fellow.—Pamela, Pamela, said she, and 
tapped me upon the shoulder two or three times, in 
anger, thou hast lost thy innocence, girl; and thou hast 
got some of thy bold master 5 s assurance, and art fit to 
go any where.—Then, and please your Jadyship, said I, 
I am unworthy of your presence, and desire 1 may 
quit it. 

No, replied she, I will know first what reason you 
can give for not accepting my proposal, if you are 
innocent? I can give, said I, a yeiy good one: but I 
beg to be excused. I will hear it, said she. Why, 
then, answered I, I should perhaps have less reason to 
like this gentleman, than where I am. 

Weil then, said she, Fil put you to another tiial. Fil 
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set out this moment with you to your father and mother, 
and give you up safe to them. What do you say to 
that ?—Ay, Mrs. Pamela, said her nephew, now what 
does your innocence say to that?—’Foie gad, madam, 
you have puzzled her now. 

Be pleased, madam, said I, to cali off this fine 
gentleman. Your kindness in these proposals makes 
me think you would not have me baited. Pil be d—d, 
said he, if she does not make me a bull-dog ! Why 
she’11 toss us all by and by I Sir, said I, you indeed 
behave as if you were in a bear-garden. 

Jackey, be quiet, said my lady. You only give her 
a pretence to evade my ąuestions. Come, answer me, 
Pamela. I will, madam, said I, and it is thus : I have 
no occasion to be beholden to your ladyship for this 
honour; for I am to set out to-morrow morning on the 
way to my parents.—Now again thou liest, wench !—I 
am not of quality, said I, to answer such language.— 
Once again, said she, provoke me not, by these reflec- 
tions, and this pertness 5 if thou dost, I shall do some- 
thing by thee unworthy of myself. That, thought I, 
you have done already; but I ventured not to say so. 
But who is to carry you, said she, to your father and 
mother ? Who my master pleases, madam, said I. Ay, 
said she, I doubt not thou wilt do every thing he 
pleases, if thou hast not already. Why now tell me, 
Pamela, from thy heart, hast thou not been in bed with 
thy master? Ha, wench!—I was quite shocked at 
this, and said, I wonder how your ladyship can use me 
thus !—I am surę you can expect no answer ; and my 
sex, and my tender years, might exempt me from such 
treatment, from a person of your ladyship^ birth and 
quality, and who, be the distance ever so great, is of the 
same sex with me. 

Thou art a confident wench, said she, I see!—Pray, 
madam, said I, let me beg you to permit me to go. I 
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am waited for in the town, to dinner. No, replied she, 
I can’t spaie you; and whomsoever you are to go to, 
will excuse you, when they are told ’tis /that command 
you not to go;—and you may excuse it too, young 
Lady Would-be , if you consider, that it is the un- 
expected commg of your late lady’s daughter, and your 
maste^s sister, that commands your stay. 

But a pre-engagement, your ladyship will consider, 
is something.—Ay, so it is; but I know not what 
reason waiting-maids have to assume these airs of pre - 
engagement* ! Oh, Pamela, Pamela, I am sorry for 
thy thus aping thy betters, and giving thyself such airs : 
I see thou^t quite spoiled! Of a modest, innocent 
girl, that thou wast, and humble too, thou art now fit 
for nothing in the world, but what I fear thou art. 

Why, please your ladyship, said her kinsman, what 
signifies all you say ? The matter’s over with her, no 
doubt; and she likes it; and she is in a fairy-dream, 
and ? tis pity to awaken her before her dream’s out.— 
Bad as you take me to be, madam, said I, I am not 
used to such language or reflections as this gendeman 
bestows upon me ; and I won ? t bear it. 

Weil, Jackey, said she, be silent$ and, shaking her 
head, P001* girl!—said she—what a sweet innocence 
is here destroyed!—A thousand pities!—I could ery 
over her, if that would do her good ! But she is quite 
lost, quite undone; and then has assumed a carriage 
upon it, that all those creatures are distinguished by! 

I cned sadly for vexation; and said, Say what you 
please, madam; if I can help it, I will not answer 
another word.- 

Mrs. Jewkes came in, and asked if her ladyship was 
ready for dinner ? She said, Yes. I would have gone 
out with her: but my lady cnid, taking my hand, she 
could not spare me. And, miss, said she, you may 
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go; and, if you behave well, you shall wait upon me 
at dinner, and then I shall have a little further talk 
with you. 

Mrs. Jewkes said to me, Madam, may I speak one 
word with you ?—I can ? t tell, Mrs. Jewkes, said I; 
for my lady holds my hand, and you see I am a kind 
of prisoner. 

What you have to say, Mrs. Jewkes, said she, you 
may speak before me. But she went out, and seemed 
vexed for me; and she says, I looked like the very 
scarlet. 

The cloth was laid in another parlour, and for three 
persons, and she led me m: Come, my little dear, said 
she, with a sneer. Fil hand you in; and I would have 
you think it as well as if it was my brother. 

What a sad case, thought I, should I be in, if I 
were as naughty as she thinks me 1 It was bad enough 
as it was. 

Jackey, said my lady, come, let us go to dinner. 
She said to her woman, Do you, Beck, help Pamela 
to J tend us; we will have no men-fellows.—Come, my 
young lady, shall I help you ofF with your white gloves l 
I have not, madam, said I, deserved this at your lady- 
ship’8 hands. 

Mrs. Jewkes, coming in with the first dish, she said, 
Do you expect any body else, Mrs. Jewkes, that you 
lay the cloth for three P Said she, I hoped your lady- 
ship and madam would have been so well reconciled, 
that she would have sat down too.—What means the 
clownish woman ? said my lady, in great disdain: 
Could you think the creature should sit down with me ? 
She does, madam, and please you ladyship, with my 
master.—I doubt it not, good woman, said she, and lies 
with him too, does she not ? Answer me, fat-face 1— 
How these ladies are privileged. 

If she does, madam, said she, there may be a reason 
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for it, perhaps! and went out.—So I said she, has the 
wench got thee over too ? Come, my little dear, puli 
off thy gloves, I say; and off she pulled my left glove 
herself, and spied my ling. O my dear God! said 
she, if the wench has not got a ring!—Weil, this is a 
pretty piece of foolery, indeed! Dost know, my friend, 
that thou ait miseiably tricked ? And so, poor innocent, 
thou hast madę a fine exchange, hast thou not ? Thy 
honesty for this bauble ? And, Fil warrant, my little 
dear has topped her pait, and paraded it like any real 
wife; and so mimics still the condition!—Why, said 
she, and turned me round, thou art as mincmg as any 
biide! No wonder thou art thus tricked out, and 
talkest of thy pre-engagements / Pi’y thee, child, walk 
before me to that glass; survey thyself, and come back 
to me, that I may see ho w finely thou caifst act the 
theatrical part given thee ! 

I was then resolved to try to be silent, although 
most sadly vexed.—So I went and sat me down in the 
window, and she took hei place at the upper end of 
the table; and her saucy Jackey, fleering at me most 
piovokingly, sat down by her. Said he, Shall not the 
bride sit down by us, madam ? Ay, well thought of! 
said my lady: Pray, Mis. Bride, your pardon for 
sittmg down m youi place!—I said nothmg. 

Said she, with a poor pun, Thou hast some modesty, 
however, child I for thou can ? st not stand it> so must 
sit down , though in my piesence !—I still kept my seat, 
and said nothing.—Thought I, this is a sad thing, that 
I am hindered too from shewing my duty where it is 
most due, and shall have anger there too, may be, if 
my dear master should be there before me!—So she 
ate some soup, as did her kinsman; and then, as she 
was cutting up a fowl, said, If thou longesty my little 
dear, I will help thee to a pinion, or breast, or any 
thing. But may be, child, said he, thou likest the 
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rump; słali I bnng it thee ? And then laughed like 
an idiot, for ałl he is a lord’s son, and may be a lord 
himself.—For he is the son of Lord —; and his 
mother, who was Lord Davers’s sister, being dead, he 
has received what education he has, fiom Lord Davers 5 s 
direction. Poor wretch! for all his greatness! he’ll 
ne’er die for a plot—at least of his own hatching. If 
I could then have gone up, I would have given you his 
picture. But, for one of 25 or 26 years of age, much 
about the age of my dear master, he is a most odd mortal. 

Pamela, said my lady, help me to a glass of winę. 
No, Beck, said she, you shan’t; foi she was offering 
to do it. I will have my lady bride confer that honoui 
upon me; and then I shall see if she can stand up. I 
was silent, and never stirred. 

Dost hear, chastity ? said she, help me to a glass of 
winę, when I bid thee.—What! not stir ? Then 111 
come and help thee to one. Still I stirred not, and, 
fanning myself, continued silent. Said she, When I 
have asked thee, meek-one, half a dozen questions 
together, I suppose thou wilt answer them all at once! 
Pietty creature, is not that it ? 

I was so vexed, I bit a piece of my fan out, not 
knowing what I did; but still I said nothing, and did 
nothing but flutter it, and fan myself. 

I believe, said she, my next question will make up 
half a dozen; and then, modest one, I shall be entitled 
to an answer. 

He rosę and brought the bottle and glass; Come, 
said he, Mrs. Budę, be pleased to help my lady, and I 
will be your deputy. Sir, replied I, it is in a good 
hand; help my lady yourself.—Why, cieature, said 
she, dost thou think thyself above it ?—And then fłew 
into apassion:—Insolence! continued she, this moment, 
when I bid you, know your duty, and give me a glass 
of winę; or— 
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So I took a little spirit then—Thought I, I can but 
be beat.—If, said I, to attend your ladyship at table, 01 
even kneel at your feet, was iequired of me, I would 
most gładly do it, were I only the person you think me; 
but, if it be to triumph ovei one who has received 
honoui s, that she thinks require her to act another part, 
not to be utterly unworthy of them, I must say, I cannot 
do it. 

She seemed quite surprised, and looked no w upon 
her kinsman, and then upon her woman—Fm astonished 
—quite astonished !—Weil, then, I suppose you would 
have me conclude you my brotheFs wife; would you not ? 

Your ladyship, said I, compels me to say this!—Well, 
returned she, but dost thou thyself think thou ait so ?— 
Silence, said her kinsman, gives consent. ’Tis plain 
enough she does. Shall I nse, madam, and pay my 
duty to my new aunt ? 

Tell me, said my lady, what, in the name of impu- 
dence, possesses thee to dare to look upon thyself as my 
sister ?—Madam, replied I, that is a question will 
better become your most worthy brother to answer, 
than nie. 

She was rising in great wrath: but her woman said, 
Good your ladyship, you’11 do yourself morę harm than 
her; and if the poor girl has been deluded so, as you 
have heard, with the sham mariiage, *she’ll be morę 
deserving of your ladyship’s pity than anger. True, 
Bepk, very true, said my lady ; but there’s no bearmg 
thd: impudence of the creatuie in the mean time. 

/1 would have gone out at the door, but her kinsman 
r£n and set his back against it. I expected bad treat- 
ńient from hei pride, and violent temper ; but this was 
worse than I could have thought of. And I said to 
'him, Sir, when my master comes to know your rude 
behaviour, you will, may be, have cause to repent it: 
and went and sat down in the window again. 
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Another challenge, by gad! said he ; but I am glad 
she says her master!—You see, madam, she herself 
does not believe she is married, and so has not been so 
much deluded as you think for : And, coming to me 
with a most baibarous air of insult, he said, kneeling on 
one knee before me, My new aunt, your blessing or your 
curse, I care not which ; but quickly give me one or 
other, that I may not lose my dinner ! 

I gave him a most contemptuous look : Tinselled 
toy! said I, (for he was laced all over), twenty or 
thirty years hence, when you are at age, I shałl know 
how to answer you bettei ; mean time, sport with your 
footman, and not with me I and so I removed to anothei 
window nearer the door, and he looked like a sad fool, 
as he is. 

Beck, Beck, said my lady, this is not to be borne ! 
Was ever the like heard l Is my kinsman and Lord 
Davers ? s to be thus used by such a slut? And was 
coming to me: And indeed I began to be afraid; for 
I have but a poor heart, after all. But Mrs* Jewkes 
hearing high words, came in again, with the», second 
course, and said, Pray your ladyship, don’t so discom- 
pose yourself. I am affaid this day’s business will make 
matters wider than ever between your good ladyship 
and your brother: For my master doats upon madam. 

Woman, said she, do thou be silent 1 Surę, lithat 
was born in this house, may have some privilege it, 
without being talked to by the saucy servants in it! 

I beg pardon, madam, replied Mrs. Jewkes; and, 
turning to me, said, Madam, my master will take it veęy 
ilł if you make him wait for you thus. So I rosę tp 
go out; but my lady said, If it was only for that reasom 
she shan’t go.—And went to the door and shut it, anćf 
said to Mrs. Jewkes, Woman, don*t come again till I 
cali you; and coming to me, took my hand, and said, 
Find your legs, miss, if you please. 
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X stood up, and she tapped my cheek ! Oh ! says 
she, that scarlet glow shews what a rancorous litde 
heart thou hast, if thou durst shew it! but come this 
way; and so led me to her chair : Stand there, said 
she, and answer me a few questions while I dine, and 
I’ll dismiss thee, till I cali thy impudent master to 
account; and then 1*11 have you face to face, and alł 
this mystery of iniquity shall be unravelled; for, 
between you, I will come to the bottom of it* 

W hen she had sat down, I moved to the window on 
the other side of the parlour, looking mto the private 
garden; and her woman said, Mrs. Pamela, don’t 
make my lady angry. Stand by her ladyship, as she 
bids you. Said I, Pray, good now, let it suffice you 
to attend your lady’s commands, and don ? t lay yours 
upon me, —Your pardon, sweet Mrs. Pamela, said she. 
Times are much altered with you, I ? lł assure you! 
Said I, Her ladyship has a very good plea to be free in 
the house that she was bom in; but you may as well 
confine your freedoms to the house in which you had 
your breedlng, Why, how now, Mrs. Pamela, said 
she; sińce you provoke me to it, 1*11 tell you a piece 
of my mind. Hush, hush, good woman , said I, allud- 
ing to my lady’s language to Mrs. Jewkes, my 
lady wants not your assistance:—Besides, I can’t 
scold! 

The woman was ready to flutter with vexation; and 
Loid Jackey laughed as if he would burst his sides : 
G—d d—n me, Beck, said he, you’d better let her 
alone to my lady here ; for slie’11 be too many for 
twenty such as you and I!—And then he laughed again, 
and repeated—I carit scold, quoth-a ! but, by gad, miss, 
you can speak d—d spiteful words, I can tell you 
that 1—Poor Beck, poor Beck!— 5 Fore gad, she’s quite 
dumbfoundered! 

Well, but Pamela, said my lady, come hither, and 
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tell me truły, Dost thou think thyself really married ? 
—Said I, and appioached her chair. My good lady, 
Pil answer all your commands, if you ’11 have patience 
with me, and not be so angry as you are : But I can*t 
bear to be used thus by this gentleman, and your lady- 
ship’s woman. Child, said she, thou art very imperti- 
nent to my kinsman; thou can^st not be civil to me ; 
and my ladyship’s woman is much thy betters. But 
that’s not the thing!—Dost thou think thou ait really 
married ? 

I see, madam, said I, you are resolved not to be 
pleased with any answer I shall return: If I should 
say, I am not, then your ladyship will cali me hard 
names, and, perhaps, I should tell a fib. If I should 
say, I am, your ladyship will ask, how I have the 
impudence to be so ?—and will cali it a sham-marriage. 
I will, said she, be answered morę directly. Why, 
what, madam, does it signify what I think ? Your 
ladyship will believe as you please. 

But can J st thou have the vanity, the pride, the folly, 
said she, to think thyself actually married to my brother ? 
He is no fool, child; and libertine enough of con- 
science ; and thou art not the first in the list of his 
credulous harlots.—Weil, well, said I, (and was in a 
sad flutter,) as I am easy, and pleased with my lot, 
pray, madam, let me continue so, as long as I can. It 
will be time enough for me to know the worst, when 
the worst comes. And if it should be so bad, your 
ladyship should pity me, rather than thus torment me 
before my time. 

Well, said she, but dost not think I am concerned, 
that a young wench, whom my poor dear mother loved 
so well, should thus cast herself away, and suffer herself 
to be deluded and undone, after such a noble stand as 
thou madst for so long a time ? 

I think myself far from being deluded and undone, 
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and am as innocent and virtuous as ever I was in my 
life. Thou liest, child, said she. 

So your ladyship told me twice before. 

She gave me a slap on the hand for this; and I 
madę a Iow courtesy, and said, I humbly thank your 
ladyship! but I could not lefrain tears: And added, 
Youi deai brother, madam, howevei, won’t thank your 
ladyship for this usage of me, though I do. Come a 
little neaier me, my deai, said she, and thou shalt have 
a little moie than that to tell him of, if thou think^t 
thou hast not madę mischief enough already between a 
sister and brother. But, child, if he was heie, I would 
serve thee woise, and him too. I wish he was, said I. 
—Dost thou threaten me, mischief-makei, and insolent 
as thou art ? 

Now, pray, madam, said I, (but got to a little dis- 
tance,) be pleased to reflect upon all that you have said 
to me, sińce I have had the honour , or rather misfor - 
tune 9 to come into your presence; whethei you have 
said one thing befitting your ladyship's degree to me, 
even supposing I was the wench and the creatuie you 
imagine me to be ?—Come hither, my pert dear, repłied 
she, come but within my reach for one moment, and Fil 
answer thee as thou deseryest. 

To be surę she meant to box my ears. But I should 
not be worthy my happy lot if I could not shew some 
spirit. 

When the cloth was taken away, I said, I suppose 
I may now depart your presence, madam ? I suppose 
not, said she. Why, I 7 11 lay thee a wager, child, thy 
stornach^ too fuli to eat, and so thou may ; st fast till 
thy mannerly master comes home. 

Pray your ladyship, said her woman, let the poor 
girl sit down at table with Mrs. Jewkes and me .—Said 
I, You are very kind, Mrs. Worden; but times, as you 
said, are much altered with me; and I have been of 
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łatę so much honoured with better company, that I cani 
stoop to yours. 

Was ever such confidence! said my lady.—Poor 
Beck ! poor Beck ! said her kinsman ; why she beats 
you quite out of the pit!—Will your ladyship, said I, 
be so good as to tell me how long I am to tarry ? For 
you’11 please to see by that letter, that I am obliged to 
attend my masteri commands. And so I gave her the 
dear gentlemani letter from Mr. Carl toni, which I 
thought would make her use me better, as she might 
judge by it of the honour done me by him. Ay, said 
she, this is my worthy brotheri hand. It is directed 
to Mrs. Andrews. Thati to you, I suppose, child ? 
And so she read on, making remarks as she went along, 
in this manner : 


My dearest Pamela,—‘ Mighty well! ’— I hope my 
not coming home this night,will notfńghten you t — £ Vastly 

tender, indeed !—And did it frighten you, child ? 9 _ 

Tou may believe I caiCt help it. ‘ No, to be surę !_A 

person in thy way of life, is morę tenderly used than an 
honest wife. But mark the end of it! 9 —I could have 
wished-~ ( PFythee, Jackey, mind this/— we —‘mind 
the significant we/—hadnot engaged to the goodneighbour - 
hoodj at Sir Simon s, for to-morrow night .— 6 Why, does 
the good neighbourhood, and does Sir Simon, permit 
thy visits, child ? They shall have nonę of minę, then, 
Fil assure them 1 *—But I am so desirous to set out on 
Wednesday for the other house —‘ So, Jackey, but we just 
nicked it, I find: 1 — that 9 as <well as in return for the 
chihties of so many good friends , who will be there on 
purpose , 1 would not put it off.—< Now mind, Jackey/ 
—What I beg of you —‘Mind the wretch, that could 
use me and your uncle as he has done; he is turned 
beggar to this ęreature ! y —I beg of you, therefore, my 
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dear— c My dear 1 there’s for you!—I wish I may not 
be quite sick before I get through.’— What I beg of 
you , therefore , my dear , [and then she looked me fuli 
in the face,] is, that you will go in the chariot to Sir 
Simon s, the sooner in the day the better ; — c Dear heart! 
and why so, when we were not expected till night ? 
Why, pray observe the leason—Hem ! 9 [said she]— 
Because you will be dmerted with the company ; — 6 Mighty 
kind, indeed ! 9 — who all —* Jackey, Jackey, mind this,’ 
— who all so much admire you<. 6 No w he’d ha* been 
hanged before he would have said so complaisant a 
thing, had he been married, I 5 m suie! ’—Very true, 
aunt, said he : A plain case that!—[Thought I, that’s 
hard upon poor matrimony, though I hope my lady 
don’t find it so. But I durst not speak out.]— Who all 
so much admire you, [said she,] c I must repeat that— 
Pretty miss !—I wish thou wast as admtrable for thy 
yirtue, as for that baby-face of thine ! *— And I hope 
to join you there by your te a-time in the afternoon f —* So, 
you’re in very good time, child, an hour or two hence, 
to answer all your important pre-engagements! 9 — 
which will be better than going home , and returning with 
you ; as it will be six miles difference to me ; and I know 
the good company will excuse my dress on the occasion ,— 
* Very true ; any dress is good enough, Pm surę, for 
such company as admire thee, child, for a companion, in 
thy ruined State !—Jackey, Jackey, mind, mind, again ! 
morę fijie things still ! 9 — I count every hour of this 
little absence for a day !—‘ There^s for you ! Let me 
repeat it , — I count every hour of this little absence for a 
day !—‘ Mind, too, the wit of the good man I One 
may see love is a new thing to him. Here is a very 
tedious time gone sińce he saw his deary; no less than, 
according to his amorous calculation, a dozen days and 
nights, at least 1 and yet, tedious as it is, it is but a 
little absence. Weil said, my good, accurate, and 
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consistent brother !—But wise men in Iove are always 
the greatest simpletons!—But now comes the reason 
why this little absence, which, at the same time, is so 
great an absence, is so tedwus ; *— For I am * Ay, 
now for it! < with the utmost smcerity , my dearest love 

_< Out upon dearest love! I shall never love the 

word agam! Pray bid your uncle never cali me dearest 
love, Jackey ! 5 — For ever yours 1 — 6 But, brother, thou 
liest I—Thou knowest thou dost.—And so, my good 
Lady Andrews, or what shall I cali you ? Your dearest 
lave will be for ever yours / And hast thou the vanity 
to believe this ?—But stay, here is a postscript. The 
poor man knew not when to have done to his dearest 
Iow.— He’s sadly in for’t, truły! Why, his dearest 
hve 9 you are mighty happy in such a lover ! ’— If you 
could go to dine with them- — 4 Cry you mercy, my dearest 
Iove 9 now comes the pre-engagement 1 ’— it will be a 
freedom that will be *uery pleasing to them 9 and the morę, 
as they dont expect it . 

Weil, so much for this kind letter ! But you see 
you cannot honour this admiring company with this 
littłe expected, and, but in complaisance to his folly, I 
dare say, little desired freedom. And I cannot forbear 
admiring you so much myself, my dearest love 9 that I 
will not spare you at all, this whole evening : F or ’tis 
a little hard, if thy master 5 s sister may not be blest a 
little bit with thy charming company. 

Só I found I had shewn her my letter to very little 
purpose, and repented it several times, as she read on. 
—-Weil, then, said I, I hope your ladyship will give 
me leave to send my excuses to your good brother, and 
say, that your ladyship is come, and is so fond of me, 
that you will not let me leave you.—Pretty creature, 
said she; and wantest thou thy good master to come, 
and cjuarrel with his sistei on thy account ?—"But thou 
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shalt not stir from my presence; and I would now ask 
thee, What it is thou meanest by shewing me this 
letter ?—Why, madam, said I, to shew your ladyship 
how I was engaged for this day and evemng.—And 
for nothing else ? said she. Why, I can’t tell, madam, 
said I: But if you can collect fiom it any other 
ciicumstances, I might hope I should not be the nuorse 
ti eated. 

I saw her eyes began to sparkle with passion : and 
she took my hand, and said, grasping it very hard, I 
know, confident creature, that thou shewedst it me to 
insult me !—You shewed it me, to let me see, that he 
could be civiller to a beggar bora, than to me, 01 to 
my good Loid Davers!—You shewed it me, as if 
you’d have me to be as credulous a fool as yourself, to 
believe your mairiage true, when I know the whołe 
trick of it, and have reason to believe you do too ; and 
you shewed it me, to upbraid me with his stooping to 
such painted dirt, to the disgrace of a family, ancient 
and untainted beyond most in the kingdom. And now 
will I give thee one hundred guineas for one bold word, 
that I may fell thee at my foot! 

Was not this very dreadful! To be surę, I had 
better have kept the lettei from her. I was quite 
frightened !—And this fearful menace, and her fiery 
eyes, and rageful countenance, madę me lose all my 
courage.—So I said, weeping, Good your ladyship, 
pity me!—Indeed I am honest; indeed I am 
virtuous; indeed I would not do a bad thing for the 
world ! 

Though I know, said she, the whole trick of thy 
pretended marriage, and thy foolish ring here, and all 
the rest of the wicked nonsense, yet I should not have 
patience with thee, if thou shouldst but offer to let me 
know thy vanity prompts thee to belteve thou art 
married to my brother!—I could not bear the 
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thought!—So take care, Pamela; take care, beggarly 
brat; take care. 

Good madam, said I, spare my dear parents. They 
are honest and industrious: they were once in a very 
creditabłe way, and never were beggars. Misfortunes 
may attend any body : And I can bear the cruellest 
imputations on myself, because I know my innocence ; 
but upon such honest, industrious parents, who went 
through the greatest trials, without bemg beholden to 
any thing but God*s blessing, and their own hard 
labour ; I cannot bear reflection. 

What! art thou setting up for a family, cieature as 
thou art! God give me patience with thee! I 
suppose my brother’s folly, and his wickedness, 
together, will, in a little whiłe, occasion a search at 
the heralds’ office, to set out thy wretched obscurity ! 
Provoke me, I desire thou wilt! One hundred 
guineas will I give thee, to say but thou thinkest thou 
art married to my brother. 

Your ladyship, I hope, won ? t kill me: And sińce 
nothing I can say will please you, but your ladyship is 
resolved to quarrel with me; sińce I must not say 
what I think, on one hand nor another ; whatever youi 
ladyship designs by me, be pleased to do, and let me 
depart your presence! 

She gave me a slap on the hand, and reached to box 
my ear; but Mrs. Jewkes hearkening without, and 
her woman too, they both came in at that instant; and 
Mrs. Jewkes said, pushing herself in between us; 
Your ladyship knows not what you do ! Indeed you 
don’t! My master would never forgive me, if I 
suffered, in his house, one he so dearly loves, to be so 
used; and it must not be, though you are Lady 
Davers. Her woman too interposed, and told hei, I 
was not worth her ladyship 9 s anger. But she was like 
a person beside herself. 
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I offered to go out, and Mrs. Jewkes took my hand 
to lead me out: But her kinsman set his back against 
the door, and put his hand to his sword, and said, I 
should not go, till his aunt permitted it. He drew it 
half-way, and I was so terrified, that* I cried out, Oh, 
the sword! the sword I and, not knowing what I did, 
I ran to my lady herself, and clasped my arms about 
her, forgetting, just then, how much she was my 
enemy, and said, sinking on my knees, Defend me, 
good your ladyship ! the swoid ! the sword 1 —Mrs. 
Jewkes said, Oh ! my lady will fali into fits! But 
Lady Davers was herself so startled at the matter 
being carried so far, that she did not mind her words, 
and said, Jackey, don’t draw your sword !—You see, 
as great as her spirit is, she can’t bear that. 

Come, said she, be comforted; he slian’t frighten 
you !—Fil try to overcome my anger, and will pity 
you. So, wench, rise up, and don’t be foohsh. Mrs. 
Jewkes held her salts to my nose, and I did not faint. 
And my lady said, Mrs. Jewkes, if you would be 
forgiven, leave Pamela and me by ourselves; and, 
Jackey, do you withdraw ; only you, Beck, stay. 

So I sat down m the window, all in a sad fluster ; 
for, to be surę, I was sadly frightened.—Said her 
woman, You should not sit in my łady’s presence, Mrs. 
Pamela. Yes, let her sit till she is a little recovered 
of her fright, said my lady, and do you set my chair 
by her. And so she sat over-against me, and said, 
To be surę, Pamela, you have been very provoking 
with your tongue, to be surę you have, as well upon 
my nephew, (who is a man of quality too,) as me. 
And palliating her cruel usage, and beginning, I suppose, 
to think herself she had carried it further than she 
could answer it to her brother, she wanted to lay the 
fault upon me. Own, said she, you have been very 
saucy ; and beg my pardon, and beg Jackey’s pardon, 
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and I will try to pity you. Foi you are a sweet 
gili, after all; lf you had but held out, and been 
honest. 

’Tis mjurious to me, madam, said I, to imagine I 
am not honest!—Said she, Have you not been a-bed 

with my biother ? tell me that.-Your ladyship, 

replied I, asks your questions in a strange way, and in 
strange words. 

O ! your delicacy is wounded, I suppose, by my 
plain questions!—This niceness will soon leave you, 
wench : It will, indeed. But answer me directly. 
Then your ladyship’s next question, said I, will be, 
Am I mairied ? And you won’t bear my answer to 
that—and will beat me again. 

I han’t beat you yet; have I, Beck ? said she. 
So you want to make out a story, do you ?—But, 
indeed, I can’t bear thou shouldst so much as think 
thou art my sister. I know the whole trick of it; 
and so, ’tis my opinion, dost thou. It is only thy 
little cunning, that it might look like a cloak to thy 
yielding, and get better terms from him. Pr’ythee, 
pr’ythee, wench, thou seest I know the world a little ; 
—almost as much at thirty-two, as thou dost at sixteen. 
—Remember that! 

I rosę from the window, and wal king to the other 
end of the room, Beat me again, if you please, said I, 
but I must tell your ladyship, I scorn your words, and 
am as much married as your ladyship ! 

At that she ran to me; but her woman interposed 
again : Let the vain wicked creature go from your 
presence, madam, said she. She is not worthy to be 
in it. She will but vex your ladyship. Stand away, 
Beck, said she. That’s an assertion that I would not 
take from my brother, I can’t bear it. As much 
married as I!—Is that to be borne? But if the 
creature believes she is, madam, said her woman, she is 
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to be as much pitied for her credulity, as despised for 
her vanity. 

I was m hopes to have slipt out at the door ; but 
she caught hołd of my gown, and pulled me back. 
Pray your ladyship, said I, don’t kfil me!—I hare 
done no harm.—But she locked the door, and put the 
key in her pocket. So, seeing Mrs. Jewkes before the 
window, I lifted up the sash, and said, Mrs. Jewkes, I 
believe it would be best for the chariot to go to your 
master, and let him know, that Lady Davers is here; 
and I cannot leave her ladyship. 

She was resolved to be displeased, let me say what 
I would. Said she. No, no ; he ’11 then think, that I 
make the creature my companion, and know not 
how to part with her. I thought your ladyship, 
replied I, could not have taken exceptions at this 
message. Thou knowest nothing, wench, said she, 
of what belongs to people of condition: How 
shouldst thou ? Nor, thought I, do I desire it, at 
this ratę. 

What shall I say, madam ? said I. Nothing at aP, 
replied she; let him expect his dearest lo*oe, and be 
disappointed; it is but adding a few morę hours, and 
he will make every one a day , in his amorous account. 
—Mrs. Jewkes coming nearer me, and my lady 
walking about the room, being then at the end, I 
whispered, Let Robert stay at the elms ; Pil have a 
struggle for’t by and by. 

As much married as I! repeated she.—The 
insolence of the creature !—And so she walked about 
the room, talking to herself, to her woman, and now 
and then to me; but seeing I could not please her, I 
thought I had better be silent. And then it was, Am 
I not worthy an answer ? If I speak, said I, your 
ladyship is angry at me, though ever so respectfully; 
if I do not, I cannot please : Would your ladyship 
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tell me but how I shall oblige you, and I would do it 
with all my heart. 

Confess the truth, said she, that thou art an undone 
creature; hast been in bed with thy master; and art 
sorry for it, and for ,the mischief thou hast occasioned 
between him and me; and then Fil pity thee, and 
persuade Kim to pack thee off, with a hundred or two 
of guinesfe; and some honest farmer may take pity of 
thee, and patch up thy shame, for the sake of the money; 
and if nobody will have thee, thou must vow penitence, 
and be as humble as I once thought thee. 

I was quite siek at heart, at all this passionate 
extravagance, and to be hmdeied from being where was 
the desire of my soul, and afraid too of incurring my 
dear master’s dispłeasure; and, as I sat, I saw it was 
no hard matter to get out of the window mto the front 
yard, the parlour being even with the yard, and so have 
a fair run for it; and after I had seen my lady at the 
other end of the loom again, in her walks, having not 
pulled down the sash, when I spoke to Mrs. Jewkes, I 
got upon the seat, and whipped out in a minutę, and 
ran away as hard as I could dnve, my lady calling 
after me to return, and her woman at the other window: 
But two of her servants appearing at her crying out, 
and she biddrng them to stop me, I said, Touch me at 
your peril, fellows ! But their lady ? s commands would 
have preyailed on them, had not Mr. Colbrand, who, it 
seems, had been kindly ordered, by Mrs. Jewkes, to be 
within cali, when she saw how I was treated, come up, 
and put on one of his deadly fierce looks, the only time, 
I thought, it ever became him, and said, He would 
chtne the man, that was his word, who ofFered to touch 
his lady; and so he ran alongside of me; and I heard 
my lady say, The creature flies like a bird I And, in- 
deed, Mr. Colbrand, with his huge strides, could 
hardly keep pace with me; and I never stopped, till I 
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got to the chariot; and Robert had got down, seeing 
me running at a distance,' and held the door in his hand, 
with the step ready down ; and in I jumped, without 
touching the step, saying, Drive me, drive me, as fast 
as you can, out of my lady’s reach i And he mounted; 
and Colbrand said, Don’t be frightened, madam; nobody 
shall hurt you.—And shut the door, and away Robert 
drove; but I was quite out of breath, and did not 
recover it, and my fright, all the way. 

Mr. Colbrand was so kind, but I did not know it till 
the chariot stopped at Sir Simon^, to step up behind 
the carriage, lest, as he said, my lady should send after 
me ; and he told Mrs. Jewkes, when he got home, that 
he never saw such a runner as me in his life. 

When the chariot stopped, which was not till six 
0’clock, so long did this cruel lady keep me. Miss 
Damford ran out to me : O madam, said she, ten times 
welcome 1 but you’11 be beat, I can tell you 1 for here 

has been Mr. B-come these two hours, and is very 

angry with you. 

That’s hard indeed, said I;—Indeed I can’t afford 
it;—for I hardly knew what I said, having not 
recovered my fright. Let me sit down, miss, any 
where, said I; for I have been sadly off. So I sat 
down, and was quite sick with the hurry of my spirits, 
and leaned upon her arm. 

Said she, Youi lord and master came in very moody; 
and when he had staid an hour, and you not come, he 
began to fret, and said, He did not expect so little 
complaisance from you. And he is no w sat down, with 
great persuasion, to a gamę at loo.—Come, you must 
make your appearance, lady fair ; for he is too sullen to 
attend you, I doubt. 

You have no strangers, have you, miss ? said I.— 
Only two women relations fiom Stamford, replied she, 
and an humble servant of one of them.—Only all the 
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world, miss! said I.—What shall I do, if he be angry ? 
I can’t beai that. 

Just as I had said so, came m Lady Darnford and 
Lady Jones to chide me, as they said, for not coming 
sooner. And before I could speak, came in my dear 
master. I ran to him. Ho w dy ? e Pamela ? said he ; 
and saluting me, with a little morę formality than I 
could well bear.—I expected half a word from me, 
when I was so complaisant to your choice, would have 
determmed you, and that you’d have been here to 
dinner ;—and the rather, as I madę my reąuest a leason- 
able one, and what I thought would be agreeable to you. 
O dear sir, said I, pray, pray, hear me, and you’11 pity 
me, and not be displeased! Mrs. Jewkes will tell you, 
that as soon as I had your kind commands, I said, I 
would obey you, and come to dinner with these good 
ladies; and so prepared myself instantly, with all the 
płeasure in the world. Lady Darnford and miss said 
I was their dear !—Look you, said miss, did I not tell 
you, stately one, that something must have happened ? 
But, O these tyrants! these men ! 

Why, what hindered lt, my dear ? said he: give 
yourself time ; you seem out of breath!—O sir, said I, 
out of breath ! well I may!—For, just as I was ready 
to come away, who should drive into the court-yard, 
but Lady Davers 1 —Lady Davers! Nay, then, my 
sweet dear, said he, and saluted me morę tenderly, hast 
thou had a worse trial than I wish thee, from one of 
the haughtiest women in England, though my sister!— 
For, she too, my Pamela, was spoiled by my good 
roother!—But have you seen ber ? 

Yes, sir, said I, and morę than seen her 1—Why 
surę, said he, she has not had the insolence to strike my 
girl!—Sir, said I, but tell me you forgive me; for 
indeed I could not come sooner ; and these good ladies 
but excuse me; and Pil tell you all another time; for 
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to take up the good company’s attention now, will bpoil 
their pleasantry, and be to them, though morę important 
to me, like the broken china you cautioned me about. 

That’s a dear girl! said he ; I see my hints are not 
thiown away upon you; and I beg pardon for being 
angry with you; and, for the futurę, will stay till I hear 
your defence, before I judge you. Said Miss Darnford, 
This is a little better ! To own a fault is some repara- 
tion; and what every lordly husband will not do. He 
said, But tell me, my dear, did Lady Davers offer you 
any incivility ? O sil, replied I, she is your sister, and I 
must not tell you all; but she has used me very severely! 
Did you tell her, said he, you were married ? Yes, sir, 
I did at last; but she will have it *tis a sham-marriage, 
and that I am a vile creature: and she was ready to 
beat me, when I said so : for she could not have 
patience, that I should be deemed her sister, as she 
said. 

Ho w unlucky it was, replied he, I was not at 
home ?—Why did you not send to me here ? Send, 
sir! I was kept prisoner by force. They would not 
let me stir, or do you think I would have been hindered 
from obeying you ? Nay, I told them, that I had a 
pre-engagement; but she ridiculed me, and said, 
Waiting-maids talk of pre-engagements! And then I 
shewed her your kind lettei ; and she madę a thousand 
remarks upon it, and madę me wish I had not. In 
short, whatever I could do or say, there was no pleas- 
mg her; and I was a creature and <wench 9 and all that 
was naught. But you must not be angry with her on 
my account. 

Weil, but, said he, I suppose she hardly asked you 
to dine with her ; for she came before dinner, I presume, 
if it was soon after you had received my letter ? No, 
sir, dine with my lady ! no, indeed! Why, she would 
make me wait at table upon her, with her woman, 
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because she would not expose herself and me before the 
men-servants; which you know, sir, was very good of 
her ladyship. 

Weil, said he, but did you wait upon hei ? Would 
you have had me, sir ? said I.—Only, Pamela, rephed 
he, if you did, and knew not what belonged to your 
character, as my wife, I shall be very angry with you. 
Sir, said I, I did not, but refused it, out of considei- 
ation to the digmty you have raised me to ; else, sir, I 
could have waited on my knees upon your sister. 

Now, said he, you confirm my opinion of your 
prudence and judgment. She is an msolent woman, 
and shall dearly repent it. But, sir, she is to be excused, 
because she won ? t believe I am indeed married ; so 
don’t be too angry at her ladyship. 

He said, Ladies, pray don’t let us keep you from the 
company; Fil only ask a question or two morę, and 
attend you. Said Lady Jones, I so much long to hear 
this story of poor madam’s persecution, that, if it was 
not improper, I shoułd be gład to stay. Miss Darnford 
would stay for the same reason ; my master saying, He 
had no secrets to ask ; and that it was kind of them to 
interest themselyes in my grieyances. 

But Lady Darnford went into the company, and 
told them the cause of my detention ; for, it seems, my 
dear master loved me too well, to keep to himself the 
disappointment my not being here to receive him, was 
to him; and they had all given the two Misses 
Boroughs and Mr. Perry, the Stamford guests, such a 
character of me, that they said they weie impatient to 
see me. 

Said my master. But, Pamela, you said they and 
them: Who had my sister with her besides her woman ? 
Her nephew, sir, and three footmen on horseback; and 
she and her woman were in her chariot and six. 

That’s a sad coxcombj said he: How did he behave 
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to you ?—Not extraordinarily, sir : but I should not 
complain; foi I was even with him ; because I thought 
I ought not to bear with him as with my lady. 

By Heaven! said he, lf I knewhe behaved unhand- 
somely to my jewel, I*d send him home to his uncle 
without his ears. Indeed, sir, returned I, I was as 
hard upon him as he was upon me. Said he, ’Tis kind 
to say so ; but I believe I shall make them dearly repent 
tlieir visit, if I find their behaviour to cali for my resent- 
ment. 

But, suie, my dear, you might have got away when 
you went to your own dinner ? Indeed, sir, said I, her 
ladyship locked me m, and would not let me stir.—So 
you ha J nt ate any dinner ? No, indeed, sir, nor had a 
stornach for any. My poor dear, said he. But then, 
how got you away at last ? O sir, replied I, I jumped 
out of the parlour window, and ran away to the chariot, 
which had waited foi me several hours, by the elm-walk, 
from the time of my lady’s coming (for I was just 
going, as I said); and Mi. Colbrand conducted me 
through her servants, whom she called to, to stop me; 
and was so kmd to step behind the chariot, unknown 
to me, and saw me safe here. 

Pm surę, said he, these insolent creatures must have 
treated you vilely. But tell me, what part did Mrs. 
Jewkes act in this affair ? A very kind part, sir, said 
I, in my behalf; and I shall thank her for it. Sweet 
creature! said he, thou lovest to speak well of every 
body; but I hope she deserves it 5 for she knew you 
were married.—But come, we’]l no w join the company, 
and try to forget all you have suffered, for two or three 
hours, that we may not tire the company with our eon- 
cerns; and resume the subject as we go home: and 
you shall find I will do you justice, as I ought. But 
you forgive me, sir, said I, and are not angry ? Forgive 
you, my dear ! returned he—I hope you forgiye me [ 
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I shall never make you satisfaction for what you have 
suffered from me, and for me ! And with those words 
he led me into the company. 

He very kindly presented me to the two stranger 
ladies, and the gentleman, and them to me: and Sir 
Simon, who was at cards, rosę from table, and saluted 
me: Adad ! madam, said he, Pm glad to see you here. 
What, lt seems you have been a prisoner ! ’Twas well 
you was, or your spouse and I should have sat in judg- 
ment upon you, and condemned you to a fearful pumsh- 
ment for your first crime of łasa majestatis : (I had this 
explained to me afterwards, as a sort of ti eason against 
myłiege lord and husband:) for we husbands hereabouts, 
said he, are resolved to tura over a new leaf with our 
wives, and your lord and master shall shew us the way, 
I can tell you that. But I see by your eyes, my sweet 
culprit, added he, and your complexion, you have had 
sour sauce to your sweet meat. 

Miss Darnford said, I think we are obliged to our 
sweet guest, at last; for she was forced to jump out at 
a window to come to us. Indeed ! said Mrs. Peteis ; 
—and my mastePs back being turned, says she, Lady 
Davers, when a maiden, was always vastly passionate ; 
but a very good lady when her passion was over. And 
sheM make nothing of slapping her maids about, and 
begging their pardons afterwards, if they took it 
patiently ; otherwise she used to say the creatures were 
even with her. 

Ay, said I, I have been a many creatures and wenches , 
and I know not what; for these were the names she 
gave me. And I thought I ought to act up to the part 
her dear brother has given me ; and so I have but just 
escaped a good cuffing. 

Miss Boroughs said to her sister, as I oyerheard, but 
she did not design I should, What a sweet cieature is 
this ! and then she takes so httle upon her, is so free, so 
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easy, and owns the honour done her, so obligingly! 
Said Mr. Perry, softly, The lovełiest person I ever 
saw! Who could have the heart to be angry with 
her one moment? 

Says Miss D amford, Here, my dearest neighbour, 
these gentry are adminng you strangely; and Mr. 
Perry says, you are the loveliest lady he ever saw; 
and he says it to his own mistress J s face too, Pil assure 
you!—Or else, says Miss Boroughs, I should think he 
much flattered me. 

O, madam, you are exceedingly obliging! but your 
kmd opmion ought to teach me humility, and to 
reverence so generous a worth as can give a preference 
against yoursełf, where it is so little due. Indeed, 
madam, said Miss Nanny Boroughs, I love my sister 
well; but it would be a high compłiment to any lady, 
to be deemed worthy a second or third place after you. 

There is no answering such politeness, said I: I am 
surę Lady Davers was very cruel to keep me from such 
company. ł Twas oui loss, madam, says Miss Darnford. 
Pil allow it, said I, in degree ; foi you have all been 
deprived, several hours, of an humble admiier. 

Mr. Perry said, I never before saw so young a lady 
shine forth with such graces of mind and person. 
Alas! sir, said I, my master coming up, minę is but 
a boriowed shrae, like that of the moon. Here is the 
sun, to whose fervent glow of generosity I owe all the 
faint lustre, that your goodness is pleased to look upon 
with so much kind distinction. 

Mr. Perry was pleased to hołd up his hands; and 
the ladies looked upon one another. And my master 
said, hearing part of the last sentence, What’s the pretty 
subject, that my Pamela is displaying so sweetly her 
talents upon? 

Oh ! sir, said Mr. Perry, I will pronounce you 
the happiest man in England: and so said they all. 
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My master said, most generously, Thank ye, thank 
ye, thank ye, all round, my dear friends. I know not 
your subject; but lf you believe me so, for a single 
instance of this dear girrs goodness, what must I thmk 
myself, when blessed with a thousand instances, and 
experiencing it m every single act and word 1 I do 
assure you my Pamela’s person , all lovely as you see it, 
is far short of her mind : That, indeed, iirst attracted 
my admiration, and madę me her lo^oer ; but they 
were the beauties of her mind, that madę me her 
husband; and proud, my sweet dear, said he, pressing 
my hand, am I of that title. 

Weil, said Mr. Perry, very kindly and politely, 
excellent as your lady is, I know not the gentleman 
that could deserve her, but that one who could say 
such just and such fine things. 

I was all abashed ; and took Miss Darnford’s hand, 
and said, Save me, dear miss, by your sweet example, 
from my nsing pride. But could I deserve half these 
kind things, what a happy creature should I be ! Said 
Miss Darnford, You deserve them all, indeed you do. 

The greatest part of the company having sat down to 
loo, my master bemg pressed, said he would take one 
gamę at whist; but had rather be excused too, having 
been up all night: and I asked how his friend did ? 
We J lł talk of that, said he, another time ; which, and 
his seriousness, madę me fear the poor gentleman was 
dead, as it proved. 

We cast in, and Miss Boroughs and my master were 
together, and Mr. Perry and I; and I had all four 
honours the iirst time, and we were up at one deal. 
Said my master, An honourable hand, Pamela, should 
go with an honourable heart; but you’d not have been 
up, if a knave had not been one. Whist, sir, said Mr. 
Perry, you know, was a court gamę originally ; and the 
knave, I suppose, signified always the prime minister. 
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,r Tis well, said my master, if no w there is but one 
knave in a court, out of four persons, take the court 
through. 

The king and queen, sir, said Mr. Perry, can do no 
wrong, you know. So there are two that musi be good 
out of four ; and the ace seems too plain a card to mean 
much hurt. 

We compliment the king, said my master, in that 
manner ; and *tis well to do so, because there is some- 
thmg sacred in the character. But yet, if force ol 
example be considered, it is gomg a great way; for 
certainly a good master makes a good servant, generally 
speaking. 

One thing, added he, I will say, in regard to the 
ace ; I have always looked upon that plain and honest 
lookmg card in the light you do : and have considered 
whist as an English gamę m its original; which has 
madę me fonder of it than of any other. For by the ace 
I have always thought the laws of the land denoted; 
and as the ace is above the king or queen, and wins 
them, I think the law should be thought so too ; though, 
may be, I shall be deemed a whig for my opinion. 

I shall never play at whist, said Mr. Perry, without 
thinking of this, and shall love the gamę the better for 
the thought; though I am no party-man. Nor I, said 
my master; for I think the distinctions of whig and 
tory odious; and love the one or the other only as 
they are honest and worthy men; and have never (nor 
never shall, hope) given a vote, but according to what 
I thought was for the public good, let either nvhig or 
tory propose it. 

I wish, sir, replied Mr. Perry, all gentlemen in your 
station would act so. If there was no undue influence, 
said my master, I am willing to think so well of all 
mankind, that I believe they generally would. 

But you see, said he, by my Pamela’s hand, when all 
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the court-cards get together, and are acted by one mtnd, 
tha gamę is usually turned accordingly: Though now 
and then, too, it may be so circumstanced, that honours 
will do them no good, and they are forced to depend 
altogether upon irichs. 

I thought this way of talking prettier than the gamę 
itself. But I said, Though I have won the gamę, I 
hope I am no trick ster. No, said my master, God 
forbid but court-cards should sometmes win with honour ! 
But you see, for all that, your gamę is as much owing 
to the knaw as the ktng, and you, my fair-one, lost no 
advantage, when it was put into your power. 

Elsę, sir, said I, I should not have done justice to my 
partner. You are certainly right, Pamela, replied he ; 
though you thereby beat your husband. Sir, said I, you 
may be my partner next, and I must do justice, you 
know. Weil, said he, always choose so worthy a 
friend, as chance has given you for a partner, and I 
shall never find fault with you, do what you will. 

Mr. Perry said, You are very good to me, sir $ and 
Miss Boroughs, I observed, seemed pleased with the 
compliment to her humble servant; by which I saw 
she esteemed him, as he appears to deserve. Dear 
sir 1 said I, ho w much better is this, than to be locked 
in by Lady Davers! 

The supper was brought in sooner on my account, 
because I had had no dmner; and there passed very 
agreeable compliments on the occasion. Lady Darn- 
ford WStoJLielp me first, because I had so long fasted, 
as she said. Sir Simon would have placed himself 
next me: And my master said, He thought it was 
best, where there was an ecpial number of ladies and 
gentlemen, that they should sit intermingled, that the 
gentlemen might be employed in helping and serving 
the ladies. Lady Darnford said, She hoped Sir 
Simon would not sit above any ladies at his own table 
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especially. Weil, said he, I shall sit over-agairist her, 
however, and that’s as well. 

My dearest sir could not keep his eyes ofF me, and 
seemed geneiously delighted with all I did, and all I 
said; and every one was pleased to see his kind and 
affectionate behaviour to me. 

Lady Jones biought up the discourse about Lady 
Davers again ; and my master said, I fear, Pamela, you 
have been hardly used, morę than you’11 say. I know 
my sister , s passionate temper too well, to bełieve she 
could be over-civil to you, especially as lt happened so 
unluckily that I was out. If, added he, she had no 
pique to you, my dear, yet what has passed between 
her and me, has so exaspeiated her, that I know she 
would have quarrelled with my borse, if she had thought 
I valued it, and nobody else was in her way. Dear sir, 
said I, don*t say so of good Lady Davers. 

Why, my dear, said he, I know she came on purpose 
to quan el; and had she not found herself under a very 
violent uneasiness, after what had passed between us, 
and my treatment of her lord’s letter, she would not 
have offeied to come near me. What sort of łanguage 
had she for me, Pamela ? O sir, very good, only her 
(wdl-mannered brother , and such as that! 

Only, said he, ’tis taking up the attention of the 
company disagreeably, or I could tell you almost every 
word she said. Lady Jones wished to hear a furthei 
account of my lady’s conduct, and most of the company 
jomed with her, particularly Mrs. Peters; who said, 
that as they knewthe story, and Lady Davers’s temper, 
though she was very good in the main, they could wish 
to be so agreeably entertained, if he and I pleased; 
because they imagined I should have no difEculties 
after this. 

Tell me then, Pamela, said he, did she lift up her 
band at you ? Did she strike you ? But I hope not! 
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A littłe slap of the hand, said I, or so.—Insolent 
woman! She did not, I hope, ofFer to stnke your 
face? Why, said I, I was a little saucy once or 
twice; and she would have given me a cufF on the 
ear, if her woman and Mrs. Jewkes had not interposed. 
Why did you not come out at the door ? Because, said 
I, hei kdyship sat in the chair against lt, one while, 
and another while locked it; else I offered several 
times to get away. 

She knew I expected you here: You say, you shewed 
her my letter to you ? Yes, sir, said I; but I had 
better not; for she was then morę exasperated, and 
madę strange comments upon it. I doubt it not, said 
he; but, did she not see, by the kind epithets in it, that 
there was no room to doubt of our being married ? O, 
sir, replied I, and madę the company smile, she said, 
For that very reason she was surę I was not married. 

That’s like my sister! said he; exactly like her ; 
and yet she lives very happily herself: for her poor 
lord never contradicts her. Indeed he dar es not. 

You were a great many wenches, were you not, my 
dear ? for thaFs a great word with her.—Yes, sir, said 
I, ‘wenches and creatures out of number; and worse than 
all that. What ? tell me, my dear. Sir, said I, I 
must not have you angry with Lady Davers ; while 
you are so good to me, 5 tis all nothing; only the trouble 
I have that I cannot be sufFered to shew how much I 
honour her ladyship, as your sistei. 

Weil, said he, you need not be afraid to tell me ; I 
must love her after all; though I shall not be pleased 
with her on this occasion. I know it is her love for 
me, though thus oddly expressed, that makes her so 
uneasy: and, after all, she comes, Fm surę, to be 
reconciled to me; though it must be through a good 
hearty quarrel first: for she can shew a good deal 
of sunshine; but it must be always aftei a storm • 
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and Fil love her dearly, lf she has not been, and will 
not be, too hard upon my dearest. 

Mi. Peteis said, Sir, you aie very good, and very 
kind; I love to see this complaisance to your sister, 
though she be in fault, so long as you can shew it with 
so much justice to the sweetest innocence and merit in 
the world. By all that’s good, Mr. Peters, said he, 
I’d piesent my sister with a thousand pounds, if she 
would kradły take my dear Pamela by the hand, and 
wish her joy, and cali her sister!—And yet I should 
be unworthy of the dear creature that smiles upon me 
there, if it was not principally for her sake, and the 
pleasure it would give her, that I say this: for I will 
never be thoroughly reconciled to my sister till she 
does; for I most sincerely think, as to myself, that 
my dear wife, there she sits, does me morę honour in 
her new relation, than she receives from me. 

Sir, said I, I am overwhelmed with your goodness! 
—And my eyes were filled with tears of joy and grati- 
tude ; and all the company with one voice blessed him. 
And Lady Jones was pleased to say, The behaviour of 
you two happy ones, to each other, is the most edify- 
ing I ever knew. I am always improved when I see 
you. How happy would eveiy good lady be with such 
a gentleman, and every good gentleman with such a 
] a dy 1—X n short, you seem madę for one another. 

O madam, said I, you are so kind, so good to me, 
that I know not how to thankyou enough 1—Said she, 
You deserve morę than I can express; for, to all that 
know your story, you are a matchless person. You are 
an ornament to our sex : and your virtue, though Mr. 

B-is so generous as he is, has met with no morę 

than its due reward. God long bless you together ! 

You are, said my dearest sir, very good to me, 
madam, I am surę. I have taken liberties in my former 
life, that deseryed not so much excellence. I have 
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oftended extremely, by trials glorious to my Pamela, 
but disgraceful to me, against a yiitue that I now 
consider as almost sacred; and I shall not think I 
deserve her, till I can bring my manners, my senti- 
ments, and my actions, to a conformity with her own. 
In short, my Pamela, continued he, I want you to be 
nothmg but what you are, and have been. You cannot 
be bettei ; and if you could, it would be but filling me 
with despair to attain the awful heights of viitue at 
which you have amved. Perhaps, added the dear 
gentleman, the scene I have beheld within these twelve 
hours, has madę me morę serious than otherwise I 
should have been: but Fil assure you, before all this 
good company, I speak the sentiments of my heart, and 
those not of this day oni y. 

What a happy daughter is yours, O my dear father 
and mother I I owe it all to God’s grace, and to 
yours and my good lady’s instructions: And to these 
Iet me always look back with grateful acknowledg- 
ments, that I may not impute to myself, and be proud, 
my inexpressible happiness. 

The company were so kindly pleased with our 
concern, and my dear master’s goodness, that he, 
observing their indulgence, and being himself curious to 
know the further particulars of what had passed between 
my lady and me, repeated his question, What she had 
called me besides wench and creature ? And I said, 
My lady, supposing I was wicked, lamented over me, 
yery kindly, my depravity and fali, and said, What a 
thousand pities it was, so much virtue, as she was 
pleased to say, was so destroyed; and that I had 
yielded, after so noble a stand! as she said. 

Excuse me, gentlemen and ladies, said I; you know 
my story, it seems; and I am commanded, by one who 
has a title to all my obedience, to proceed. 

They gave all of them bows of approbation, that they 
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might not mterrupt me ; and I continued my story—the 

men-servants withdiawing, at a motion of Mr. B-, 

on my looking towards them: and then, at Lady 
Darnford’8 coming in, I proceeded. 

I told hei ladyship, that I was still innocent, and 
would be so, and it was injurious to suppose me other- 
wise. Why, tell me, wench, said she—But I think I 
must not tell you what she said. Yes, do, said my 
master, to elear my sister; we shall think it very bad 
else. 

I held my hand before my face—Why, she said, 
Tell me, wench, hast thou not been—hesitating—a 
very free cieature with thy master ? That she said, or 
to that effect—And when I said, She asked strange 
questions, and in strange words, she ridiculed my 
delicacy, as she called it; and said. My niceness would 
not last long. She said, I must know I was not really 
married, that my ring was only a sham, and all was my 
cunning to cloak my yielding, and get better terms. 
She said, She knew the world as much at thuty-two, 
as I did at sixteen; and bid me lemember that. 

I took the liberty to say, (but I got a good way off,) 
that I scorned her ladyship’s woids, and was as much 
married as her ladyship. And then I had certainly 
been euffed, if her woman had not interposed, and told 
her I was not woithy her anger; and that I was as 
much to be pitied foi my credulity, as despised for my 
vanity. 

My poor Pamela, said my master, this was too, too 
haid upon youl O sir, said I, how much easier it 
was to me than if it had been so !—That would have 
broken my heart quite!—For then I should have 
deserved it all, and worse; and these reproaches, added 
to my own guilt, would have madę me truły wretched! 

Lady Darnford, at whose light-hand X sat, kissed 
me with a kind of rapture, and called me a sweet 
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exemplar for all my sex. Mr. Peters said very hand- 
some things; so did Mr. Perry: and Sir Simon, with 
tears in his eyes, said to my mastei, Why, neighbour, 
neighbour, this is excellent, by my troth. I believe 
there is something in virtue, that we had not well 
considered. On my sou], there has been but one angel 
come down for these thousand years, and you have got 
her. 

Well, my dearest, said my master, pray proceed with 
your story until we have done supper, sińce the Jadies 
seem pleased with it. Why, sir, said I, her ladyship 
went on in the same manner ; but said, one time, (and 
held me by the hand,) she would give me an hundred 
gumeas for one provoking word; or, if I would but 
say I belie*oed myself married, that she might fell me at 
her foot: But, sir, you must not be angry with her 
ladyship. She called me palnted dirt , baby-face, *wait- 
ing-małd, beggars brat , and beggar-born ; but I said, As 
long as I knew my innocence, I was easy in every 
thing, but to have my dear parents abused. They were 
never beggars, nor beholden to any body; nor to any 
thing but God’s grace and their own labour ; that they 
once lived in credit; that misfortunes might befalł any 
body; and that I could not beai they should be treated 
so undeservedly. 

Then her ladyship said, Ay, she supposed my 
master’s folly would make us set up for a family, and 
that the heralds’ office would shortly be searched to 
make it out. 

Exactly my sister again! said he. So you could not 
please her any way ? 

No, indeed, sir. When she commanded me to fili 
her a glass of winę, and would not let her woman do it, 
she asked, If I was above it ? I then said, If to attend 
your ladyship at table, or even kneel at your feet, was 
reąuired of me, I would most gladly do it, were I only 
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the person you think me. But lf it be to triumph over 
one, who has received honours which she thinks require 
from her another part, that she may not be utterly 
unworthy of them, I must say, I cannot do it. This 
quite astomshed her ladyship; and a łittle before, her 
kmsman brought me the bottle and glass, and required 
me to fili it for my lady, at her command, and called 
himself my deputy : And I said, ? Tis m a good hand ; 
help my lady youiself. So, sir, added I, you see I 
could be a little saucy upon occasion. 

You please me well, my Pamela, said he. This 
was quite right. But proceed. 

Her ladyship said, She was astonished! adding, 
She supposed I would have her look upon me as her 
brother^ wife : And asked me, What, in the name of 
impudence, possessed me, to dare to look upon myself 
as her sister ? And I said, That was a question better 
became her most worthy brother to answer, than me. 
And then I thought I should have had her ladyship 
upon me ; but her woman interposed. 

I afterwards told Mrs. Jewkes, at the window, that 
sińce I was hmdered from going to you, I believed it 
was best to let Robert go with the chariot, and say, 
Lady Davers was come, and I could not leave her 
ladyship. But this did not please ; and I thought it 
would too; for she said, No, no, he ’11 think 1 make 
the cieature my companion, and know not how to pait 
with her. 

Exactly, said he, my sister again. 

And she said, I knew nothing what belonged to 
people of condition 5 how should I ?—What shatt I 
say, madam? said I. Nothing at all, answered she; 
let him expect his dearest love, alluding to your kind 
epithet in your letter, and be disappointed; it is but 
adding a few morę hours to this heavy absence, and 
every one will become a day in his amorous account. 
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So, to be short, I saw nothmg was to be done ; and 
I feared, sir, you would wonder at my stay, and be 
angry ; and I watched Iny oppoitumty, till my lady, 
who was walking about the room, was at the fiirther 
end; and the parlour being a ground-floor, in a manner, 
I jumped out at the window, and ran for lt. 

Her ladyship called after me; so did her woman; 
and I heard her say, I flew ltke a bird; and she called 
to two of her servants in sight to stop me ; but I said, 
Touch me at your peril, fellows ! And Mr. Colbiand, 
having been planted at hand by Mrs. Jewkes, (who 
was very good in the whole affair, and incuned her 
ladyship’s displeasure, once or twice, by taking my 
part,) seeing how I was used, put on a fierce look, 
cocked his bat with one hand, and put t ł other on his 
sword, and said, he would chine the man who offered 
to touch his lady. And so he ran ałongside of me, 
and could hardly keep pace with me :—And here, my 
dear sir, concluded I, I am, at yours and the good 
company’s service. 

They seemed highły pleased with my relation ; and 
my master said, he was glad Mrs. Jewkes behaved so 
well, as also Mr. Colbrand. Yes, sir, said I : when 
Mrs. Jewkes interposed once, her ladyship said, It was 
hard, she, who was bora in that house, could not have 
some privilege in it, without being talked to by the 
saucy servants. And she called her another time fat- 
face , and nuomaned her most violently. 

Well, said my master, I am glad, my dear, you have 
had such an escape. My sister was always passionate, 
as Mrs. Peters knows: And my poor mother had 
enough to do with us both. Foi we neither of us 
wanted spirit: and when I was a boy, I never came 
home from school or college for a few days, but 
though we longed to see one anothei before, yet ere 
the first day was over, we had a quarrel ; for she, bemg 
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seven yeais oldei than I, was always foi domineering 
ovei me, and I could not bear it. And I used, on hei 
fiequently quairellmg with the maids, and being always 
at a word and a blow, to cali her Captain Bab; foi her 
name is Barbaia. And when my Lord Davers courted 
her, my poor mother has madę up quarrels between 
them thiee times in a day ; and I used to tell her, she 
would certami y beat her husband, mairy whom she 
would, if he did not beat her first, and break her spirit. 

Yet has she, continued he, very good qualities. She 
was a dutiful daughter, is a good wife; she is bountiful 
to her servants, firm in her friendships, charitable to the 
poor, and, I believe, never any sister better loved a 
brother, than she me : and yet she always loved to vex 
and tease me ; and as I would bear a resentment longei 
than she, she’d be one moment the most provoking 
creature in the woild, and the next would do any thing 
to be forgiven ; and I have madę her, when she was 
the aggressor, follow me all over the house and garden 
to be upon good terms with me. 

But this case piques her morę, because she had found 
out a match for me in the family of a person of quality, 
and had set her heart upon biinging it to effect, and 
had even proceeded fai in it, without my knowledge, 
and brought me into the lady’s company, unknowing of 
hei design : But I was then aveise to matrimony upon 
any terms ; and was angry at her proceeding in it so far 
without my prmty or encouragement: And she 
cannot, for this reason, beai the thoughts of my being 
no w married, and to her mother’s waiting-maid too, as 
she reminds my deai Pamela, when I had declined her 
proposal with the daughter of a noble earl. 

This is the whole case, said he; and, allowing for 
the pride and violence of her spirit, and that she knows 
not, as I do, the transcendent excellencies of my dear 
Pamela, and that all her view, in her own conception, 
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is minę and the family honour, she is a little to be 
allowed for: Though, never fear, my Pamela, but 
that I, who never had a struggle with her, wherein I 
did not get the bettei, will do you justice, and myselt 
too. 

This account of Lady Davers pleased eveiy body, 
and was far from being to her ladyship’s disadvantage 
in the main ; and I would do any thing in the world to 
have the honour to be in hei good graces: Yet I fear 
it will not be easily, if at all, effected. But I will 
proceed. 

After supper, nothing would serve Miss Darnford 
and Miss Boioughs, but we must have a dance; and 
Mr. Peters, who plays a good iiddle, urged it forward. 
My dear master, though in a ridmg-dress, took out 
Miss Boroughs. 

Sir Simon, for a man of his years, danced well, and 
took me out ; but put on one of his free jokes, that I 
was fitter to dance with a younger man; and he would 
have it, (though I had not danced sińce my dear lady’s 
death to sigmfy, except once or twice to płease Mrs. 
Jervis, and, indeed, believed all my dancing days over,) 
that as my master and I were the best dancers, we 
should dance once together, before folks, as the odd 
gentleman said; and my dear sir was pleased to oblige 
hira: And afterwards danced with Miss Darnford, 
who has much morę skill and judgment than I; though 
they compliment me with an easier shape and air. 

We left the company with great doili culty at about 
eleven, my dear master having been up all night befoie, 
and we being at the greatest distance from home; 
though they seemed inclinable not to break up so soon, 
as they were neighbours; and the ladies said, They 
longed to hear what would be the end of Lady Davers’s 
interview with her brother. 

My master said, He feared we must not now think 
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of going next day to Bedfoid&hire, as we had mtended; 
and perhaps might see them agam. And so we took 
leave, and set out fot home ; where we arrived not till 
twelve o’clock; and found Lady Davers had gone 
to bed about eleven, wanting sadly that we should come 
home fil st; but so did not I. 

Mrs. Jewkes told us, That my lady was sadly fretted 
that I had got away so; and seemed a łittle appre- 
hensive of what I would say of the usage I had received 
from hei. She asked Mrs. Jewkes, if she thought I 
was really married ? And Mrs. Jewkes telling her yes, 
she fell mto a passion, and said, Begone, bold woman, 

I cannot beai thee! See not my face till I send for 
thee! Thou hast been very impudent to me once or 
twice to-day aheady, and art now worse than ever. 
She said, She would not have told hei ladyship, if she 
hadmot asked her; and was sorry she had offended. 

She sent for hei at supper time: Said she, I have 
anothei ąuestion to ask thee, woman, and tell me yes, 
if thou darest. Was ever any thing so odd ?—Why 
then, said Mrs. Jewkes, I will say No, before your 
ladyship speaks.—My master laughed: Poor woman ! 
said he.—She called her msofent, and assurance; and 
said, Begone, bold woman as thou art!—but come 
hithei. Dost thou know if that young harlot is to He 
with my brother to-night ? 

She said she knew not what to answer, because she 
had threatened hei if she said yes. But at last my 
lady said, I will know the bottom of this iniquity. I 
suppose they won’t have so much impudence to He 
together while Fm in the house; but I daie say they 
have been bedfellows. 

Said she, I will lie to-night m the room I was born 
in ; so get that bed ready. That room being our bed- 
chamber, Mrs. Jewkes, after sonie hesitadon, replied, 
Madam, my master lies there, and -has the key. I 
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believe, woman, said she, thou tellest me a stoiy, 
Indeed, madam, said she, he does; and has some papers 
there he will let nobody see ; for Mrs. Jewkes said, 
she feared she would beat her if she went up, and 
found by my clothes, and some of my master’s, how it 
was. 

So she said, I will then lie in the best room, as it is 
called ; and Jackey shall lie in the little green room 
adjoining to it. Has thy mastei got the keys of those ? 
—No, madam, said Mrs. Jewkes: I will order them 
to be madę ready for your ladyship. 

And where dost thou lay thy pursy sides ? said she. 
Up two pair of stairs, madam, next the garden. And 
where lies the young harlotry ? continued she. Some- 
times with me, madam, said she. And sometimes with 
thy virtuous master, I suppose ? said my lady.—Ha, 
woman! what sayest thou? I must not speak, said 
Mrs. Jewkes. Weil, thou mayest go, said she; but 
thou hast the air of a secret keeper of that sort: I 
dare say thouTt set the good work forward most 
coidially. Poor Mrs. Jewkes! said my master, and 
laughed most heaitily. 

This talk we had whilst we were unchessing. So 
she and her woman lay together in the loom my master 
lay in before I was happy. 

I said, Dear sir, pray, in the moming let me lock 
myself up in the closet, as soon as you rise ; and not 
be called down for ever so much; for I am afi aid to 
see her ladyship : And I will employ myself about my 
journal, while these things aie inmy head. Don’t be 
afraid, my dear, said he : Am not I with you ? 

Mis. Jewkes pitied me for what I had undergone in 
the day; and I said, We won’t make the worst of it 
to my dear master, because we won ? t exasperate where 
we would reconcile : but, added I, I am much obliged 
to you, Mrs. Jewkes, and I thank you. Said my 
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master, I hope she did not beat your lady, Mrs. Jewkes? 
Not much, sir, said she; but I believe I saved my lady 
once: Yet, added she, 1 was most vexed at the young 
loid. Ay, Mis. Jewkes, said my master, let me know 
hts behavioui. I can chastise him, though I cannot 
my sister, who is a woman; let me therefore know the 
part he acted. 

Nothing, my deai sii, said I, but impertinence, if I 
may so say, and foolishness, that was very provoking: 
but I spared him not; and so there is no room, sir, for 
your anger. No, sii, said Mrs. Jewkes, nothing else 
indeed. 

How was her woman ? said my master. Pretty 
impeitinent, replied Mrs. Jewkes, as ladies* women will 
be. But, said I, you know she saved me once or 
twice. Very true, madam, returned Mis. Jewkes. And 
she said to me at table, that you were a sweet creatuie ; 
she nevei saw your equal; but that you had a spirit; 
and she was soiry you answered her lady so, who never 
borę so much contiadiction before. I told her, added 
Mis. Jewkes, that if I was in your ladyship’s place, I 
should have taken much morę upon me, and that you 
were all sweetness. And she said, I was got over, she 
saw. 


Tuesday morning, the sixth of my happiness. 

My master had said to Mrs. Jewkes, that he should 
not rise till eight or nine, as he had sat up all the night 
before: but lt seems, my lady, knowing he usually rosę 
about six, got up soon after that hour; raised her 
woman and her nephew; having a whimsical scheme 
in her head, to try to find whether we were in bed 
togethei : And, about half an hour after six, she rapped 
at our chamber door. 

My mastei was waked at the noise, and asked, 
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Who was there ? O pen the door, said she ; open it 
this minutę! I said, clinging about his neck, Dear, 
dear sir, pray, pray don’t!—O save me, save me! 
Don’t fear, Pamela, said he. The woman’s mad, I 
believe. 

But he called out, Who are you? What do you 
want ?—You know my voice well enough, said she: 
—I will come in.—Pray, sir, said I, don’t let her lady- 
ship in.—Don’t be frightened, my dear, said he; she 
thinks we are not married, and are afraid to be found 
a-bed together. Fil let her m; but she shan’t come 
near my dearest. 

So he slipt out of bed, and putting on some of his 
clothes, and gown and slippers, he said, What bold 
body daie disturb my repose thus ? and opened the 
door. In rushed she : Fil see your wickedness, said 
she, I will! In vain shall you think to hide it from 
me.—What should I hide ? said he. How dare you 
set a foot mto my house, after the usage I have received 
from you ?—I had covered myself over head and ears, 
and trembled every joint. He looked, and ’spied her 
woman and kmsman in the room, she crying out, Bear 
witness, Jackey; bear witness, Beck; the creature is 
now in his bed ! And not seeing the young gentleman 
before, who was at the feet of the bed, he said, How 
now, sir ? "WhaPs your business in this apartment ? 
Begone this moment!—And he went away directly. 

Beck, said my lady, you see the cieature is in his 
bed. I do, madam, answered she. My master came 
to me, and said, Ay, look, Beck, and bear witness: Here 
is my Pamela!—My dear angel, my lovely creature, 
don*t be afraid ; look up, and see how frantickly this 
woman of quality behaves. 

At that, I just peeped, and saw my lady, who could 
not bear this, coming to me; and she said, Wicked 
abandpned wretch ! Vile brother, to brave me thus ! 
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Pil tear the creature out of bed before your face, and 
expose you both as you deserve. 

At that he took her in his arms, as if she had 
been nothing; and carrying her out of the room, she 
cried out, Beck! Beck! help me, Beck ! the wretch 
is going to fling me down staiis ! Her woman ran to 
him, and said, Good sir, for Heaven’s sake do no 
yiolence to my lady I Her ladyship has been ill all 
night. 

He sat her down in the chamber she lay in, and she 
could not speak foi passion. Take care of your lady, 
said he ; and when she has rendered herself morę 
worthy of my attention, Pil see her 5 till then, at her 
peiil, and yours too, come not near my apartment. 
And so he came to me, and, with all the sweet sooth- 
ing words in the world, pacified my feais, and gave me 
leave to go to wiite in my closet, as soon as my fright 
was over, and to stay there till thmgs were morę calm. 
And so he diessed himself, and went out of the 
chamber, permitting me, at my desire, to fasten the 
door after him. 

At breakfast-time my master tapped at the.door, and 
I said, Who’s theie? I, my dearest, said he. Oh! 
then, leplied I, I will open it with pleasure. I had 
wiitten on a good deal; but I put it by, when I ran to 
the door. I would have locked it again, when he was 
in; but he said, Am not I here ? Don’t be afraid. 
Said he, Will you come down to breakfast, my love ? 
O no, dear sir, said I; be pleased to excuse me ! Said 
he, I cannot bear the look of it, that the mistress of 
my house should breakfast in her closet, as if she durst 
not come down, and I at home ! — O, dearest sir, replied 
I, pray pass that over, for my sake; and don’t let my 
presence aggravate your sister, for a kind punctilio ! 
Then, my dear, said he, I will breakfast with you here. 
No, piay, dear sir, answeied I, breakfast with your 
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sister. That, my dear, replied he, will too much 
gratify her pride, and look like a slight to you.—Dear 
sir, said I, your goodness is too great, for me to want 
punctilious proofs of it. Pray oblige her ladyship. 
She is your guest: surely, sir, you may be freest with 
your dutiful wife! 

She is a strange woman, said he : How I pity her! 
—She has thrown herself into a violent fit of the colic. 
through passion: And is but now, her woman says, a 
little easier. I hope, sir, said I, when you carried hei 
ladyship out, you did not hurt her. No, replied he, ] 
iove her too welł. I set her down in the apartmenl 
she had chosen: and she but now desires to see me- 
and that I will breakfast with her, or refuses to toucl: 
any thing. But, if my dearest please, I will insist ii 
shall be with you at the same time. 

O, no, no, dear sir! said I; I should not forgm 
myself, if I did. I would on my knees beg her lady- 
ship’s goodness to me, now I am in your presence • 
though I thought I ought to carry it a little stiff whei 
you were absent, for the sake of the honour you havt 
done me. And, dear sir, if my deepest humility wil 
please, permit me to shew it. 

You shall do nothing, retumed he, unworthy of m] 
wife, to please the proud woman 1—But I wid, how- 
ever, permit you to breakfast by yourself this once, as ] 
have not seen her sińce I have used her in so barbarou, 
a manner, as I understand she exclaims I have; anc 
as she will not eat any thing, unless I give her rm 
company.—So he saluted me, and withdrew; and ] 
locked the door after him again for fear. 

Mrs. Jewkes soon after rapped at the door. Who > , 
there? said I. Only I, madam. So I opened th< 
door. ’Tis a sad thing, madam, said she, you shoulc 
be so much affaid in your own house. She brough 
me Lome chocol^te and toast; and I asked her abou 
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my lady’s behaviour. She said, she would not sufFer 
any body to attend but her woman, because she would 
not be heard what she had to say; but she belieyed, 
she said, her master was very angry with the young 
lord, as she called her kinsman; for, as she passed by 
the door, she heard him say, in a high tonę, I hope, 
sir, you did not forget what belongs to the character 
you assume; or to that efFect. 

About one o’clock my master came up again, and he 
said, Will you come down to dinner, Pamela, when I 
send foi you ? Whatever you command, sir, I must 
do : But my lady won’t desire to see me. No matter 
whether she will 01 no. But I will not sufFer, that she 
shall prescribe her insolent will to my wife, and in 
your own house too.—I will, by my tenderness to you, 
mortify her pride ; and it cannot be done so well as to 
her face. 

Dearest sir, said I, pray indulge me, and let me dine 
heie by myself. It will make my lady but morę mvete- 
rate.—Said he, I have told her we are married. She 
is out of all patience about it, and yet pretends not tQ 
believe it. Upon that I tell her, Then she shall have 
it her own way, and that I am not . And what has 
she to do with it either way ? She has scolded and 
begged, commanded and prayed, blessed me, and cursed 
me, by turns, twenty times in these few hours. And I 
have sometimes soothed her, sometimes raged; and at 
last left her, and took a turn in the garden for an hour 
to compose myself, because you should not see how the 
foolish woman had ruffled me; and just now I came 
out, seeing her coming in. 

Just as he had said so, I cried. Oh ! my lady, my 
lady! foi I heard her voice in the chamber, saying, 
Brother, brother, one word with you—stopping in 
sight of the closet where I was. He stepped out, and 
she went up to the window that looks towards the 
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garden, and said, Mean fool that I am, to folio w you 
up and down the house in this manner, though I am 
shunned and avoided by you ! You a brother 1—You 
a barbarian 1 Is it possible we could be born of one 
mother ? 

Why, said he, do you chaige me with a conduct to 
you, that you bring upon yourself?—Is it not sur- 
prising that you should take the liberty with me, that the 
dear mother you have named never gave you an example 
for to any of her relations ?—Was it not sufficient, that 
I was insolently taken to task by you in your letters, 
but my retirements must be invaded ? My house in- 
sulted ? And, if I have one person dearer to me than 
another, that that person must be singled out for an 
object of your violence ? 

Ay, said she, that one person is the thing!—But 
though I came with a resolution to be temperate, and 
to expostulate with you on your avoiding me so unkindly, 
yet cannot I have patience to Jook upon that bed in 
which I was born, and to be madę the guilty scene of 
your wickedness with such a- 

Hush 1 said he, I charge you ! cali not the dear girl 
by any name unworthy of her. You know not, as I told 
you, her excellence; and I desire you’11 not repeat the 
freedoms you have taken below. 

She stamped with her foot, and said, God give me 
patience 1 So much contempt to a sister that loves you 
so well; and so much tenderness to a vile- 

He put his hand before her mouth: Be silent, said 
he, once morę, I charge you! You know not the 
innocence you abuse so freely. I ought not, neithei 
will I bear it. 

She sat down and fanned herself, and burst into tears, 
and such sobs of grief, or rather passion, that grieved 
me to hear; and I sat and trembled sadly. 

He walked about the room in great anger; and at 
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last said, Let me ask you, Lady Davers, why I am 
thus insolently to be called to account by you ? Am I 
not independent ? Am I not of age ? Am I not at 
liberty to please myself?—Would to God, that, instead 
of a woman, and my sister, any man breathing had dared, 
whatever were his relation under that of a father, to 
give himself half the airs you have done 1—Why did 
you not send on this accursed errand your lord, who 
coułd write me such a letter as no gentleman should 
write, nor any gentleman tamely receive ? He should 
have seen the difference. 

We all know, sald she, that, sińce your Italian duel, 
you have commenced a bravo ; and all your airs breathe 
as strongly of the manslayer as of the libertine. This, 
said he, I will bear ; for I have no reason to be ashamed 
of that duel, nor the cause of it; sińce it was to save 
a friend, and because it is levelled at myself onły : but 
suffer not your tongue to take too great a liberty with 
my Pamela. 

She interrupted him in a violent burst of passion. If 
I bear this, said she, I can bear any thing I—O the little 
strumpet!—He interrupted her then, and said wrathfully, 
Begone, rageful woman ! begone this moment from my 
presence! Leave my house this instant!—I renounce 
you, and all relation to you! and never morę let me see 
your face, or cali me brother ! And took her by the 
hand to lead hei out. She laid hołd of the curtains of 
the window, and said, I will not go! You shall not 
force me from you thus ignominiously in the wretch > s 
hearing, and suffer ber to triumph over me in your 
barbarous treatment of me. 

Not considering any thing, I ran out of the closet, 
and threw myself at my dear master’s feet, as he held 
her hand, in order to lead her out; and I said, Dearest 
sir, let me beg, that no act of unkindness, for my sake, 
pass between so worthy and so near ęelations. Dear, 

vol. 11 . h ^ 
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dear madam, said I, and clasped hei knees, pardon and 
excuse the unhappy cause of all this evil; on my knees 
I beg your ladyship to receive me to your grace and 
favour, and you shall find me incapable of any triumph 
but in your ladyship 5 s goodness to me. 

Creature, said she, art thou to beg an excuse for me ? 
—Art thou to implore my forgiveness ? Is it to thee I 
am to owe the favour, that I am not cast headlong from 
my brother 5 s presence ? Begone to thy corner, wench ! 
begone, I say, lest thy paramour kilł me for tramplmg 
thee under my foot! 

Rise, my dear Pamela, said my master ; rise, dear 
łife of my life; and expose not so much worthi- 
ness to the ungrateful scom of so violent a spirit. 
And so he led me to my closet again, and there I sat 
and wept. 

Her woman came up, just as he had led me to my 
closet, and was returning to her lady; and she very 
humbly said, Excuse my intrusion, good sir !—I hope 
I may come to my lady. Yes, Mrs. Worden, said he, 
you may come in; and pray take your lady down stairs 
with you, for fear I shomd too much forget what belongs 
either to my sister or myself! 

I began to think (seeing her ladyship so outrageous 
with her brother) what a happy escape I had had the 
day before, though hardly enough used in conscience 
too, as I thought. 

Her woman begged her ladyship to walk down; 
and she said, Beck, seest thou that bed ? That was 
the bed that I was bom in; and yet that was the 
bed thou sawest, as well as I, the wicked Pamela in, this 
morning, and this brother of minę just risen from her ! 

True, said he; you both saw it, and it is my pride 
that you could see it. 5 Tis my bndal bed; and 5 tis 
abominable that the happiness I knew before you came 
hither, should be so baibarously mterrupted. 
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Swear to me but, thou bold wretch! said she, 
swear to me, that Pamela Andrews is really and 
truły thy lawful wife, without sham, without deceit, 
without double-meaning ; and I know what I have 
to say! 

F11 humour you for once, said he; and then swore 
a solemn oath that I was. And, said he, did I not 
tell you so at first? 

I cannot yet believe you, said she; because, in this 
particular, I had rather have called you knave than 
fool. —Provoke me not too much, said he; for, if I 
should as much forget myself as you have done, you*d 
have no morę of a brother in me, than I ha^e a sister 
in you. 

Who mairied you ? said she : tell me that! Was it 
not a broken attorney in a par son* s habit ? Tell me 
truły, m the wench’s hearmg. When she J s undeceived, 
she’11 know ho w to behave herself better! Thank God, 
thought I, it is not so. 

No, said he ; and Fil tell you, that I bless God, I 
abhorred that project, before it was biought to bear : 
and Mr. Williams married us.—Nay then, said she— 
but answer me another question or two, I beseech 
you: Who gave her away ? Parson Peters, said he. 
Where was the ceiemony performed ? In my little 
chapel, which you may see, as it was put in order on 
purpose. 

Now, said she, I begm to fear there is something in 
it I But who was present ? said she. Methinks, 
replied he, I look like a linę puppy, to suffer myself 
to be thus interrogated by an insolent sister : but, if you 
must know, Mrs. Jewkes was present. O the procuress! 
said she: But nobody else ? Yes, said he, ałl my heart 
and soul! 

Wretch! said she ; and what would thy father and 
mother have said, had they lived to this day ? Their 
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consents, replied he, I should have thought it my duty 
to ask ; but not yours, madam. 

Suppose, said she, I had married my fatheri groom! 
what would you have said to that ?—I could not 
have behaved worse, replied he, than you have done. 
And would you not have thought, said she, I had 
deserved it. 

Said he, Does your pride let you see no difference 
in the case you put ? Nonę at all, said she. Where 
can the diffeience be between a beggari son married 
by a lady, or a beggari daughter madę a gentlemani 
wife ? 

Then Fil tell you, replied he; the difference is, a 
man ennobles the woman he takes, be she <who she will; 
and adopts her into his o<wn rank, be it what it will: but 
a woman, though ever so nobly bom, debases herself by 
a mean marriage, and descends from her own rank to 
his she stoops to. 

When the royal farmly of Stuart allied itself into the 
Iow family of Hyde, (comparatively Iow, I mean,) 
did any body scruple to cali the lady, Royal Highness, 
and Duchess of York ? And did any body think her 
daughters, the late Queen Mary and Queen Annę, less 
royal for that ? 

When the broken-fortuned peer goes into the city to 
marry a rich tradesmani daughter, be he duke or eail, 
does not his consort immediately become ennobled by 
his choice? and who scruples to cali her lady, duchess, 
or countess ? 

But when a duchess or countess dowager descends 
to mingle with a person of obscure birth, does she 
not then degrade herself? and is she not effectually 
degraded? And will any duchess or countess rank 
with her? 

Now, Lady Davers, do you not see a difference 
between my marrying my dear motheri beloved 
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and deserving waiting-maid, with a million of excel- 
lencies about her, and such graces of mind and 
person as would adorn any distinction; and your 
marrying a sordid groom, whose constant train of 
education, conversation, and opportunities, could pos- 
sibly give him no other merit, than that which must 
proceed from the vilest, lowest taste, in his sordid 
digniiier ? 

O the wretch ! said she, ho w he finds excuses to 
palliate his meanness! 

Again, said he, let me obserye to you, Lady Davers, 
When a duke marries a private person, is he not stilł 
her head, by virtue of being her husband ? But, when 
a lady descends to marry a groom, is not the groom 
her head, being hei husband ? And does not the 
difference strike you ? For what lady of cpiality 
ought to respect another, who has madę so sordid 
a choice, and set a groom abonte her ? F or, would 
not that be to put that groom upon a par with them- 
selves ?—Cali this pałhation, 01 what you will; but if 
you see not the difference, you are blind; and a very 
unfit judge for yourself, much morę unfit to be a cen- 
surer of me. 

Fd have you, said she, publish your fine reasons to 
the world, and they will be sweet encouragements 
to all the young gentlemen who read them to cast 
themselyes away on the servant - wenches in their 
families. 

Not at all, Lady Davers, replied he: For, if any 
young gentleman stays till he finds such a person as my 
Pamela, so enriched with the beauties of person and 
mind, so well accomplished, and so fitted to adorn the 
degree she is raised to, he will stand as easily acquitted, 
as I shall be to all the world that sees her, except there 
be many morę Lady Davers than I apprehend can possibly 
be met with. , 
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And $o, returned she, you say you aie actually and 
really married, honestly, or rather foolishly married, to 
this slut P 

I am, indeed, says he, if you presume to cali hei so ! 
And why should I not, if I please ? Who is there ought 
to contradict me ? Whom have I hurt by it ?—Have I 
not an estate, free and independent ?—Am I likely to be 
beholden to you, or any of my relations? And why, when 
I have a sufficiency m my own single hands, should I 
scruple to make a woman equally happy, who has all I 
want ? For beauty, virtue, prudence, and generosity too, 
I will tell you, she has morę than any lady I evei saw. 
Yes, Lady Davers, she has all these naturally; they are 
bom with her; and a few years’ education, with her 
genius, has done moie for her, than a whole life has 
done for others. 

No morę, no morę, I beseech you, said she; thou 
surfeitest me, honest man! with thy weak folly. 
Thou art worse than an idolater; thou hast madę a 
graven image, and thou fallest down and worshippest 
the works of thy own hands; and, Jeroboam-like, 
wouldst have every body else bow down before thy 
calf! 

Weil said, Lady Davers I Whenever your passion 
suffers you to descend to witticism, ’tis almost over with 
you. But let me tell you, though I myself worship this 
sweet creatuie, that you cali such names, I want nobody 
else to do it; and should be glad you had not intruded 
upon me, to interrupt me in the course of our mutual 
happiness. 

Weil said, well said, my kind, my well-mannered 
hrother I said she. I shall, after this, very little inter¬ 
rupt your mutual happiness, I* 11 assure you. I thought 
you a gentleman once, and prided myself in my brother: 
But Tli say now with the burial service, Ashes to ashes , 
and dirt to dirt! e 
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Ay, said he, Lady Davers, and there we must ałl 
end at last; you with all your pride, and I with my 
plentiful fortunę, must come to it; and then where 
will be youi distinction ? Let me tell you, except you 
and I both mend our manners, though you have been 
no duellist, no libertine, as you cali me, this amiable 
girl, whom your vanity and folly so much despise, will 
out-soar us both, infinitely out-soar us; and he who 
judges best, will give the preference where due, without 
regard to birth or fortunę. 

Egregious preacher! said she: What, my brother 
already turned Puntan 1 —See what marriage and re- 
pentance may bring a man to ! I heartily congratulate 
this change!—Weil, said she, (and came towards me, 
and I trembled to see her coming; but her brother 
fołlowed to observe her, and I stood up at her approach, 
and she said,) give me thy hand, Mrs. Pamela, Mrs. 

Andrews, Mrs.-what shall I cali thee ?—Thou 

hast done wonders in a little time ; thou hast not only 
madę a rake a husband; but thou hast madę a rake 
a preacher! But take care, added she, after all, in 
ironical anger, and tapped me on the neck, take care 
that thy yanity begins not where his ends; and that 
thou callest not thyself my sister. 

She shall, I hope, Lady Davers, said he, when she 
can make as great a convert of you from pride, as she 
has of me from libertinism. 

Mrs. Jewkes just then came up, and said dinner was 
ready. Come, my Pamela, said my dear master ; you 
desired to be excused from breakfasting with us; but 
I hope you*ll give Lady Davers and me your company 
to dinner. 

How dare you insult me thus? said my lady.— 
How dare you, said he, insult me by your conduct in 
my own house, after I have told you I am married ? 
How dare you think of staying here *one moment, and 
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refuse my wife the honours that belong to her as 
such ? 

MercifuJ God! said she, give me patience! and 
held her hand to her forehead. 

Pray, sir, dear sir, said I, excuse me, don’t yex my 
Jady.—Be silent, my dear love, said he; you see already 
what you have got by youi sweet condescension. You 
have thrown yourself at her feet, and, insolent as she 

is, she has threatened to trampie upon you. She , ll ask 
you presently, if she is to owe her excuse to your 
interposition ? and yet nothing else can make her 
forgiyen. 

Poor lady, she could not bear this; and, as if she 
was discomposed, she ran to her poor grieved woman, 
and took hołd of her hand, and said, Lead me down, 
lead me down, Beck 1 Let us instantly quit this 
house, this cursed house, that once I took pleasure in 1 
Order the fellows to get ready, and I will never see 

it, nor its owner, morę. And away she went down 
stairs, in a great hurry. And the servants were ordered 
to make ready for their departure. 

I saw my master was troubled, and I went to him, 
and said, Pray, dear sir, follow my lady down, and 
pacify her. ’Tis hei love to you.—Poor woman 1 
said he, I am concerned for her! But I insist upon 
your coming down, sińce things are gone so far. Her 
pride will get new strength else, and we shall be all to 
begin again. 

Dearest, dear sir, said I, excuse my going down this 
once! Indeed, my dear, I won’t, replied he. What! 
shall it be said, that my sister shall scare my wife from 
my table, and I present ?—No, I have borne too much 
already; and so haye you: And I charge you come 
down when I send for you. 

He departed, saying these words, and I durst not 
dispute; for I saw he was determined. And there is 
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as much majesty as goodness in him, as I have often 
had reason to observe ; though neyer morę than on the 
present occasion with his sister. Her ladyship instantly 
put on her hood and gloves, and her woman tied up a 
handkerchief fuli of things; for her principal matters 
weie not unpacked ; and her coachman got her chariot 
ready, and her footmen their horses ; and she appeared 
resolved to go. But her kinsman and Mr. Colbrand 
had taken a turn together, somewhere; and she would 
not come in, but sat fretting on a seat in the fore-yard, 
with her woman by her; and, at last, said to one of 
the footmen, Do you, James, stay to attend my nephew; 
and we’ll take the road we came. 

Mrs. Jewkes went to her ladyship, and said, Your 
ladyship will be pleased to stay dmner ; ? tis just coming 
upon table? No, said she, I have enough of this 
house; I have indeed. But give my service to your 
master, and I wish him happier than he has madę me. 

He had sent for me down, and I came, though un- 
willingly, and the cloth was laid in the parlour I had 
jumped out of; and there was my master walking about 
it. Mrs. Jewkes came in, and asked, if he pleased to 
have dinner brought in ? for my lady would not come 
in, but desired her semce, and wished him happier than 
he had madę her. He, seeing her at the window, when 
he went to that side of the room, all ready to go, stept 
out to her, and said, Lady Davers, if I thought you 
would not be hardened, rather than softened, by my 
civility, I would ask you to walk in; and, at least, 
let your kinsman and servants dine before they go. 
She wept, and turned her face from him, to hide it. 
He took her hand, and said, Come, sister, let me prevail 
upon you : Walk in. No, said she, don’t ask me.—I 
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in. Don’t ask me, said she. Her kinsman just then 
returned: Why, madam, said he, your ladyship won’t 
go till you have dined, I hope. No, Jackey, said she, 

I can/t stay; I J m an intruder here, lt seems I—Think, 
said my master, of the occasion you gave for that word. 
Your vio!ent passions are the only intruders f Lay them 
aside, and never sister was dearer to a brother. Don’t 
say such another word, said she, I beseech you; for 
I am too easy to forgive you any thing for one kind 
word!—You shall have one hundred, said he, nay, ten 
thousand, if they will do, my dear sister. And, kissing 
her, he added, Pray give me your hand. John, said 
he, put up the horses ; you are all as welcome to me, 
for all your lady’s angry with me, as at any mn you 

can put up at. Come, Mr. H-, said he, lead youi 

aunt in; for she won J t permit that honour to me. 

This quite overcame her; and she said, gmng her 
brother her hand, Yes, I will, and you shall lead me 
any where! and kissed him. But don’t think, said 
she, I can forgive you neither. And so he led her 
into the parlour where I was. But, said she, why do 
you lead me to this wench ? ,r Tis my wife, my dear 
sister; and if you will not love her, yet don’t forget 
common civiUties to her, foi your own sake. 

Pray, madam, said her kinsman, sińce your brother 
is pleased to own his marriage, we must not forget 

common cmlities, as Mr. B- says. And, sir, 

added he, permit me to wish you joy. Thank you, 
sir, said he. And may I ? said he, looking at me. 
Yes, sir, rephed my master. So he saluted me, veiy 
complaisantly; and said, I vow to Gad, madam, I dicł 
not know this yesterday ; and if I was guilty of a fault, 
I beg your pardon. 

My lady said, Thou’rt a good-natured foolish fellow; 
thou mighPst have saved this nonsensical paradę, till I 
had given thee l$ave. Why, aunt, said he, if they are 
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actually married, there’s no help for it; and we must 
not make mischief between man and wife. 

But brother, said she, do you think Pil sit at table 
with the creature ? No contemptuous names, I beseech 
you, Lady Davers 1 I tell you she is really my wife ; 
and I must be a villain to suffer her to be UL used. 
She has no protector but me ; and, if you will peimit 
her, she will always love and honour you*—Indeed, 
mdeed I will, madam, said I. 

I cannot, I won*t sit down at table with her, said 
she: Pamela, I hope thou dost not think I will ?— 
Indeed, madam, said I, if your good brother will 
permit it, I will attend your chair all the time you 
dine, to shew my veneration for your ladyship, as the 
sister of my kind protector. See, said he, her condition 
has not altered her; but I cannot permit in her a 
conduct unworthy of my wife; and I hope my sister 
will not expect it neither. 

Let her leave the room, replied she, if I must stay. 
Indeed you are out of the way, aunt, said her kinsman; 
that is not light, as things stand. Said my master, No, 
madam, that must not be; but, if it must be so, we’ll 
have two tables; you and your nephew shall sit at one, 
and my wife and I at the other : and then see what a 
figurę your unreasonable punctilio will make you cut*— 
She seemed irresolute, and he placed her at the table; 
the first course, which was fish, being brought in. 
Where, said she to me, would’st thou presume to sit ? 
Woukfst have me give place to thee łoo 9 wench ?— 
Come, come, said my master, Pil put that out of dis- 
pute; and so set himself down by her ladyship, at the 
upper end of the table, and placed me at his left hand. 
Excuse me, my dear, said he; this once excuse me I 
—Oh I your cursed complaisance, said she, to such 

a-. Hush, sister 1 hush! said he: I will not 

beai to hear her spoken slightly of 1 • Tis enough, that. 
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to oblige youi violent and indecent caprice, you make 
me compromise with you thus. 

Come, sir, added he, piay take your place next your 
gentle aunt!—Beck, said she, do you sit down by 
Pamela there, sińce it must be so ; we’ll be hail fellow 
ałl 1 With all my heart, leplied my master; I have 
so much honour for all the sex, that I would not have 
the meanest person of it stand, while I sit, had I been 
to have madę the custom. Mrs. Woiden, pray sit 
down. Sir, said she, I hope I shall know my place 
better. 1 

My lady sat considering; and then, lifting up her 
hands, said, Lord ! what will this world come to ?— 
To nothing but what’s veiy good, replied my master, 
if such spirits as Lady Davers’s do but take the rule 
of it. Shall I help you, sister, to some of the carp ? 
Help youi bęloved 1 said she. That’s kind ! said he. 
—Now, that’s my good Lady Davers! Here, my 
love, let me help you, sińce my sistei desires it.— 
Mighty well, returned she, mighty well!—But sat on 
one sicie, turning from me, as it were. 

Deai aunt, said her kinsman, let’s see you buss and 
be friends: sińce ’tis so, what signifies it ? Hołd thy 
fool s tongue 1 said she: Is thy tonę so soon turned 
sińce yesterday ? Said my master, I hope nothing 
affronting was offered yesterday to my wife, in her own 
house. She hit him a good smart slap on the shoulder : 
Take that, impudent brother! said she. HI wije you, 
and in her onvn house ! She seemed half afraid : but 
he, in very good humour, kissed her, and said, I thank 
you, sister, I thank you. But I have not had a blow 
from you before for some time! 

*Fore gad, sir, said her kinsman, ’tis very kind of 
you to take it so well. Her ladyship is as good a 
woman as ever liyed; but Fve had many a cuff from 
her myself. 
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I won’t p^it it up neither, said my master, except 
you’11 assure me you have seen her serve her lord so. 

I pressed my foot to his, and said, softly, Don’t, 
dear sir !—What! said she, is the creature begging me 
ofF from insult ? If his manners won’t keep him from 
outraging me, I won’t owe his forbearance to thee, 
wench. 

Said my master, and put some fish on my lady*s 
piąte, Weil does Lady Davers use the word insult! — 
But, come, let me see you eat one mouthfiil, and I’ll 
forgive you; and he put the knife in one of her hands, 
and the fork in the other. As I hope to live, said he, 
I cannot bear this silly childishness, for nothing at all! 
I am quite ashamed of it. 

She put a little bit to her mouth, but laid it down 
in her piąte again: I cannot eat, said she; I cannot 
swallow, Pm surę. It will certainly choak me. He 
had forbid his men-servants to come in, that they might 
not behold the scene he expected ; and rosę from table 
himself, and filled a glass of winę, her woman offering, 
and her kinsman rising, to do it. Mean-time, his seat 
between us being vacant, she turned to me : How now, 
coniidence, said she, darest thou sit next me P Why 
dost thou not rise, and take the glass from thy property ? 

Sit still, my dear, said he; Fil help you both. But 
I arose; for I was afraid of a good cuff; and said, 
Pray, sir, let me help my lady. So you shall, replied 
he, when she’s in a humour to receiye it as she ought. 
Sister, said he, with a glass in his hand, pray drink; 
you’11 perhaps eat a little bit of something then. Is 
this to insult me ? said she.—No, really, returned he : 
but to incite you to eat; for you’11 be sick foi want 
of it. 

She took the glass, and said, God forgive you, 
wicked wretch, for your usage of me this day !—This 
is a little as it used to be !—I once Jiad your love ;— 
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and now it is changed; and for whom ? that vexes 
me! And wept so, she was forced to set down the 
glass. 

You don’t do well, said he. You neither treat me 
like your brother nor a gentleman; and if you would 
suffer me, I would love you as well as ever.—But for 
a woman of sense and undeistanding, and a fine-bred 
woman, as I once thought my sister, you act quite a 
childish part. Come, added he, and held the glass to 
her lips, let your brother, that you once loved, pievail 
on you to drink this glass of winę.—She then drank it. 
He kissed her, and said, Oh! how passion deforms 
the noblest minds! You haye lost a good deal of that 
loveliness that used to adorn my sister. And let me 
persuade you to compose yourself, and be my sister 
again!—For Lady Davers is, indeed, a linę woman; 
and has a presence as majestic for a lady, as her dear 
brother has for a gentleman. 

He then sat down between us again, and said, when 
the second course came in, Let Abraham come in and 
wait. I touched his toe again; but he minded it not; 
and I saw he was right; for her ladyship began to 
recollect herself, and did not behave half so ill before 
the servants, as she had done; and helped herself with 
some little freedom; but she could not forbear a strong 
sigh and a sob now and then. She called for a glass 
of the same winę she had drank before. Said he, Shall 
I help you agam. Lady Davers?—and rosę, at the 
same time, and went to the sideboaid, and filled hei a 
glass. Indeed, said she, I love to be soothed by my 
brother !—Your health, sir 1 

Said my master to me, with great sweetness. My 
dear, now Fm up, Fil liii for you!—I must serve both 
sisters alike! She looked at the servant, as if he were 
a little check upon her, and said to my master, How 
now, sir !—Not that you know of. He whispered her, 
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Don’t shew any conterapt before my servants to one I 
have so deservedly madę their mistress. Consider, ’tis 
done.—Ay, said she, that*s the thing that kills me. 

He gave me a glass: My good lady*s health, sir, said I. 
—That won’t do, said she, leaning towards me, softly : 
and was going to say wench, or creature, or some such 
word. And my master, seeing Abraham Iook towards 
her, her eyes being red and swelled, said, Indeed, 
sister, I would not vex myself about it, if I was you. 
About what ? said she. Why, replied he, about your 
lord’s not coming down, as he had promised. He sat 
down, and she tapped him on the shoulder : Ah! 
wicked one, said she, nor will that do neither 1 —Why, 
to be surę, added he, it would vex a lady of your sense 
and merit to be slighted, if it was so ; but I am surę 
my lord loves you, as well as you love him; and you 
yknow not what may have happened. 

She shook her head, and said, That ? s like your art! 
—This makes one amazed you should be so caught!— 
Who, my lord caught 1 said he : No, no! he*ll have 
morę wit than so ! But I never heard you were jealous 
before. Nor, said he, have you any reason to think so 
no w!—Honest friend, you need not wait, said she ; 
my woman will help us to what we want. Yes, let 
him, replied he. Abraham, fili me a glass. Come, 
said my master, Lord Davers to you, madam: I hope 
he’ll take care he is not found out!—You’re very pro- 
voking, brother, said she. I wish you were as good 
as Lord Davers.—But don’t carry your jest too far. 
Well, said he, ’tis a tender point, I own. I’ve 
done. 

By these kind managements the dinner passed over 
better than I expected. And when the servants were 
withdrawn, my master said, still keeping his place 
between us, I have a cpiestion to ask you. Lady Davers, 
and that is, If you’11 bear me company to Bedfordshire ? 
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I was intending to set out thither to-morrow, but Fil 
tarry your pleasuie, if you’11 go with me. 

Is thy wife, as thou callest hei, to go along with 
thee, friend ? said she. Yes, to be suie, answered he, 
my dear Quaker sister ; and took her hand, and smiled. 
And would’st have me paradę it with her on the road ? 
—Hey ?—And make one to grace her retinue ?—Hey ? 
Tell me how thoud’st chalk it out, if I would do as 
thou would’st have me, honest friend ? 

He clasped his arms about her, and kissed her: You 
are a deai saucy sister, said he ; but I must love you I 
—Why, Fil tell you how Fd have it. Here shall 
you, and my Pamela—Leave out my, I desire you, if 
you’d have me sit patiently. No, said he, I can’t do 
that. Here shall you, and my Pamela, go togethei m 
your chariot, if you please; and she will then appear 
as one of your retinue ; and your nephew and I will 
sometimes ride, and sometimes go into my chariot, to 
your woman. 

ShouId’st thou like this, creature ? said she to me. 
—If your ladyship think it not too great an honoui for 
me, madam, said I. Yes, replied she, but my ladyship 
does think it would be too great an honour. 

Now I think of it, said he, this must not be neither ; 
for, without you’d give her the hand in your own 
chariot, my wife would be thought your woman, and 
that must not be. Why, that would, may be, said she, 
be the only mducement for me to bear her near me, in 
my chariot,—But, how then ?—Why then, when we 
came home, we’d get Lord Dayers to come to us, and 
stay a month or two. 

And what if he was to come ?—Why I would have 
you, as I know you have a good fancy, give Pamela 
your judgment on some patterns I expect from London, 
for clothes.—Provoking wretch I said she; now I 
wish I may keep my hands to myself. I don’t say it 
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to provoke you, said he, nor ought it to do so. But 
when I tell you I am married, is it not a consecpience 
that we must have new clothes ? 

Hast thou any morę of these obliging things to say 
to me, friend ? said she. I will make you a present, 
returned he, worth your acceptance, if you will grace 
us with your company at church, when we make our 
appearance.—Take that, said she, if I die for it, 
wretch that thou art! and was going to hit him a great 
slap ; but he held her hand. Her kinsman said, !Dear 
aunt, I wonder at you I Why, all these are things of 
course. 

I begged leave to withdraw ; and, as I went out, my 
good master said, There’s a person ! There’s a shape ! 
There’s a sweetness ! O, Lady Davers ! were you a 
man, you would doat on her, as I do. Yes, said the 
naughty lady, so I should, for my harlot, but not for 
my wife. I turned, on this, and said, Indeed your 
ladyship is cruel; and well may gentlemen take liberties, 
when ladies of honour say such things ! . And I wept, 
and added, Your ladyship’s inference, if your good 
brother was not the most generous of men, would make 

me very unhappy. e , 

No fear, wench; no fear, said she; thou lt hołd 
him as long as any body can, I see that!—Poor Sally 
Godfrey never had half the mterest in him, 111 assure 

you. ... , T 

Stay, my Pamela, said he, m a passion ; stay, when 1 
bid you. You have now heard two vile charges upon 
me!—I love you with such a true affection, that I 
ought to say something before this malicious accuser, 
that you may not think your consummate virtue linked 
to so black a villain. 

Her nephew seemed uneasy, and blamed her much ; 
and I came back, but trembled as I stood ; and he set 
me down, and said, takmg my hand, # I have been 
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accused, my dear, as a dueller, and now as a profligate, 
in another sense ; and there was a time I shouid not 
have received these imputations with so much concern 
as I now do, when I would wish, by degrees, by a 
conformity of my manners to your virtue, to shew 
eyery one the force your example has opon me. But 
this briefly is the case of the first. 

I had a friend, who had been basely attempted to be 
assassinated by bravoes, hired by a man of title in Italy, 
who, łike many other persons of title, had no honour ; 
and, at Padua, I had the fortunę to disami one of these 
bravoes in my friend’s defence, and madę him confess 
his empłoyer; and him, I own, I chałlenged. At 
Sienna we met, and he died in a month after, of a 
fever ; but, I hope, not occasioned by the slight wounds 
he had received from me ; though I was obliged to leaye 
Italy upon it, sooner than I intended, because of his 
numerous relations, who looked upon me as the cause of 
his death ; though I pacified them by a letter I wrote 
them from Inspruck, accjuainting them with the base- 
ness of the deceased; and they fołlowed me not to 
Munich, as they intended. 

This is one of the good-natured hints that might 
shock your sweetness, on reflecting that you are yoked 
with a murderer. The other—Nay, brother, said shc, 
say no morę. ’Tis your own fault if you go further. 
She shall know it all, said he ; and I defy the utmost 
stretch of your malice. 

When I was at college, I was well received by a 
widów lady, who had seyeral daughters, and but smali 
fortunes to give them ; and the old lady set one of 
them (a deserving good girl she was,) to draw me into 
marriage with her, for the sake of the fortunę I was 
heir to ; and contrived many opportunities to bring us 
and leave us together. I was not then of age; and the 
young lady, not half so artful as her mother, yielded 
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to my addresses before the mother ł s plot could be 
ripened, and so utterły disappointed it. This, my 
Pamela, is the Sally Godfrey, this malicious woman, 
with the worst intentions, has informed you of. And 
whatever other liberties I may have taken, (for perhaps 
some morę I haye, which, had she known, you had 
heard of, as well as this,) I desiie Heayen will onły 
forgive me, till I revive its yengeance by the like 
ofFences, in injury to my Pamela. 

And now, my deai, you may withdraw ; for this 
worthy sister of minę has said all the bad she knows 
of me ; and what, at a proper opportunity, when I 
could have convinced you, that they were not my hoast, 
but my concern , I should have acquainted you with 
myself; for I am not fond of being thought better 
than I am: though I hope, from the hour I deyoted 
myself to so much virtue, to that of my death, my 
conduct shall be irreproachable. 

She was greatly moved at this, and the noble manner 
in which the dear gentleman owned and repented of his 
faults; and gushed out into tears, and said, No, don , t 
yet go, Pamela, I beseech you. My passion has carried 
me too far, a gieat deal; and, coming to me, she shook 
my hand, and said, You must stay to hear me beg his 
pardon; and so took his hand.—But, to my concern, 
(for I was grieved for her ladyship’s grief,) he burst 
from her ; and went out of the parlour into the garden 
in a yiolent ragę, that madę me tremble. Her ladyship 
sat down, and leaned her head against my bosom, and 
madę my neck wet with her tears, holding me by the 
hands; and I wept foi company.—Her kinsman 
walked up and down the pailour in a sad fret; and 

going out afteiwards, he came in, and said, Mr. B- 

has ordered his chariot to be got ready, and won’t be 
spoken to by any body. Where is he ? said she.— 
Walking in the garden till it is ready, rppłied he. 
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Weil, said she, I have indeed gone too far. I was 
bewitched ! And no w, said she, malicious as he całls 
me, will he not forgive me for a twełyemonth: for I 
tell you, Pamela, if ever you offend, he wili not easiły 
forgive. I was ałl delighted, though sad, to see her 
ladyship so good to me. Will you yenture, said she, 
to accompany me to him ?—Dare you foli o w a lion in 
his retreats ?—Pil attend your ladyship, said I, wherever 
you command. Weil, wench, said she ; Pamela, I 
mean ; thou art very good in the main!—I should 
have loved thee as well as my mother did—if—but ? tis 
all over now ! Indeed you should not have married my 
brother I But come, I must love him ! Let’s find 
him out I And yet will he use me worse than a dog ! 
—I should not, added she, haye so much exasperated 
him: for, wheneyer I have, I have always had the 
worst of it. He knows I love him! 

In this manner her ladyship talked to me, leaning on 
my arm, and walking into the garden. I saw he was 
still in a tumult, as it were; and he took another walk 
to avoid us. She called after him, and said, Brother, 
brother, łet me speak to you !—One word with you! 
And as we madę hastę towards him, and came near to 
him; I desire, said he, that you’11 not oppress me 
morę with your follies, and your yiolence. I have borne 
too much with you, and 1 will vow for a twebemonth, 
from this day—Hush, said she, don ? t vow, I beg you : 
for too well will you keep it, I know by experience, if 
you do. You see, said she, I stoop to ask Pamela to 
be my advocate. Surę that will pacify you ! 

Indeed, said he, I desire to see neither of you, on 
such an occasion ; and let me only be left to myself, 
for I will not be intruded upon thus; and was going 
away.—But said she. One word first, I desire.—If 
you’11 forgive me, I’ll forgive you .—What, said the 
dear man, haughtily, will you forgiye me ? —Why, said 
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she, for she saw him too angry to mention his marriage, 
as a subject that required her paidon—I will forgive 
you all your bad usage of me this day. 

1 will be serious with you, sister, said he : I wish 
you most sincerely well; but let us, from this time, 
study so much one anothei^s quiet, as never to come 
near one another morę. Never ? said she.—And can 
you desii e this ? barbarous brother ! can you ?—I 
can, I do, said he ; and I have nothing to do, but 
to hide from you, not a brother, but a murderer, and 
a profligate, unworthy of your relation ; and let me be 
consigned to penitence for my past evils : A penitence, 
howeyer, that shałl not be broken in upon by so yiolent 
an accuser. 

Pamela, said he, and madę me tremble, How dare 
you approach me, without leave, when you see me thus 
disturbed ?—Never, for the futurę, come near me, 
when I am in these tumults, unless I send for you. 

Dear sir ! said I—Leave me, interrupted he. I 
will set out for Bedfordshire this moment! What! 
sir, said I, without me ? —What have I done ? You 
have too meanly, said he, foi my wife, stooped to this 
furious sister of minę; and, till I can recollect, I am 
not pleased with you: But Colbrand shall attend you, 
and two other of my servants ; and Mrs. Jewkes shall 
wait upon you part of the way : And I hope you’11 
lind me in a better disposition to receive you there, 
than I am at parting with you here. 

Had I not hoped, that this was paitly put on to 
intimidate my lady, I believe I could not have borne 
it: But it was grievous to me; for I saw he was most 
sincerely in a passion. 

I was afraid, said she, he would be angry at you, as 
well as me; for well do I know his unreasonable 
yiolence, when he is moved. But one woid, sir, said 
she; Paidon Pamela, if you won’t ige; for she has 
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committed no ofFence, but that of good-nature to me, 
and at my request. I will be gone myself, directly as I 
was about to do, had you not prevented me. 

I prevented you, said he, through love ; but you have 
stung me for it, through hatred. But as for my Pamela, 
I know, besides the present moment, I cannot be angry 
with her; and therefore I desiie her never to see me, 
on such occasions, till I can see her in the temper I 
ought to be in, when so much sweetness approaches 
me. ’Tis therefore I say, my dearest, leave me no w. 

But, sir, said I, must 1 leave you, and let you go to 
Bedfordshire without me ? Oh, dear sir, ho w can I ? 
—Said my lady, You may go to-morrow, both of you, 
as you had designed; and I will go away this after- 
noon: And, sińce I cannot be forgiven, will try to 
forget I have a brother. 

May I, sir, said I, beg all your anger on myself, and 
to be reconciled to your good sister ? Presuming 
Pamela! replied he, and madę me start; Art thou 
then so hardy, so well able to sustain a displeasure, 
which of all things, I expected from thy affection, and 
thy tendemess, thou would’st have wished to avoid ?— 
Now, said he, and took my hand, and, as it were, tossed 
it from him, begone from my presence, and reflect upon 
what you have said to me ! 

I was so frightened, (for then I saw he took amiss 
what I said,) that I took hołd of his knees, as he was 
turning from me; and I said, Forgive me, good sir ! 
you see I am not so hardy ! I cannot bear your dis¬ 
pleasure ! And was ready to sink. 

His sister said, Only forgiye Pamela ; *tis all I ask 
—You’11 break her spirit quite !—You’ll cariy your 
passion as much too far as I have done !—I need not 
say, said he, how well I love her; but she must not 
intrude upon me at such times as these !—I had intended, 
as soon as I cpuld have quelled, by my reason, the 
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tumults you had caused by your Yiołence, to have come 
in, and taken such a leave of you both, as might become 
a husband, and a brother: But she has, unbidden, 
broke in upon me, and must take the consequence of a 
passion, which, when raised, is as uncontrollable as 
your own. 

Said she, Did I not love you so well, as sister never 
loved a brother, I should not have given you all this 
trouble. And did I not, said he, love you bettei than 
you are iesolved to deserve, I should be indifFerent to 
all you say. But this last instance, after the duelling 
story (which you would not have mentioned, had you 
not known it is always matter of concern for me to 
think upon), of poor Sally Godfrey, is a piece of spite 
and meanness, tliat I can renounce you my blood for. 

Well, said she, I ani convinced it was wrong. I 
am ashamed of it myself. ’Twas poor, ł twas mean, 
’twas unworthy of your sister: And ’tis foi this reason I 
stoop to follow you, to beg your pardon, and even to 
procuie one for my advocate, who I thought had some 
mterest in you, lf I might have believed your own 
piofessions to her; which now I shall begm to think 
madę purposely to insult me. 

I care not what you think!—After the meanness 
you have been guilty of, I can only look upon you 
with pity : For, indeed, you have fallen very Iow with 
me. 

J Tis plain I have, said she. But Fil begone.—And 
so, brothei, let me cali you for this once / God bless 
you! And Pamela, said her ladyship, God bless you ! 
and kissed me, and wept. 

I durst say no moi e : And my lady turning from 
him, he said, Youi sex is the d—1! how strangely 
can you discompose, calm, and turn, as you please, us 
poor weathercocks of men 1 Your last kind blessing 
to my Pamela I cannot stand 1 Kiss^ but each other 
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again. And then he took both our hands, and joined 
them; and my lady saluting me again, with tears on 
both sides, he put his kind arms about each of our 
waists, and saluted us with great affection, saying, 
Now, God bless you both, the two dearest creatuies I 
have in the world ! 

Weil, said she, you will quite forget my fault about 
Miss—He stopt her before she could speak the name, 
and said. For ever forget it!—And, Pamela, 1*11 
forgive you too, if you don’t again make my displeasuie 
so light a thing to you, as you did just now. 

Said my lady, She did not make your displeasure a 
light thing to her; but the heavier it was, the higher 
compliment she madę me, that she would bear it all, 
rather than not see you and me reconciled. No matter 
for that, said he: It was either an absence of 
thought, or a slight by implication, at least, that my 
niceness could not bear from her tenderness: For 
looked it not presuming, that she could stand my 
displeasure, or was surę of making her terms when she 
pleased ? Which, fond as I am of her, I assure her, 
will not be always, in wilful faults, in her power. 

Nay, said my lady, I can tell you, Pamela, you 
have a gentleman here in my brother ; and you may 
expect such treatraent from him, as that character, and 
his known good sense and breedmg, will always oblige 
him to shew: But if you offend, the Lord have mercy 
upon you !—You see ho w it is by poor me 1—And yet 
I never knew him to forgive so soon. 

I am surę, said I, I wdl take care as much as I can; 
for I have been frightened out of my wits, and had 
offended, before I knew where I was. 

So happily did this storm blow over; and my lady 
was quite subdued and pacified. 

When we came out of the garden, his chariot was 
ready ; and he said, Weil, sister, I had most assuredly 
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gone away towards my othei house, if things had not 
taken this happy turn; and, if you please, instead of it, 
you and I will take an airing : And pray, my dear, 
said he to me, bid Mrs. Jewkes order supper by eight 
0 'clock, and we shall then join you. 

Sir, added he, to her nephew, will you take your 
horse and escort us ? I will, said he : and am glad, 
at my soul, to see you all so good friends. 

So my dear lord and master handed my lady into 
his chariot, and her kinsman and his servants rode after 
them : and I went up to my closet to ruminate on these 
things. And, foolish thmg that I am, this poor Miss 
Sally Godfrey runs into my head!—How soon the 
name and quality of a wife gives one privileges, in one’s 
own account *—Yet, methinks, I want to know morę 
about her; for, is it not strange, that I, who lived 
years in the family, should have heard nothing of this ? 
But I was so constantly with my lady, that I might 
the less hear of it; for she, I dare say, never knew it, 
or she would have told me. 

But I dare not ask him about the poor lady.—Yet I 
wonder what became of her 1 Whether she be liying ? 
And whether any thing came of it ?—May be I shall 
hear fuli soon enough 1—But I hope not to any bad 
purpose. 

As to the other unhappy case, I know it was talked 
of, that in his travels, before I was taken into the family 
long, he had one or two broils; and, fiom a youth, he 
was always remarkable for courage, and is reckoned 
a great master of his sword. God grant he may never 
be put to use it! and that he may be always preseryed 
in honour and safety ! 

About seven o^clock my master sent word, that he 
would have me not expect him to supper ; for that he, 
and my lady his sister, and nephew, were preyailed upon 
to stay with Lady Jones; and that Lady Damford, 
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and Mr. Peters 5 s family, had promised to meet them 
there. I was glad they did not send for me; and the 
rather, as I hoped those good families being my friends, 
would confirm my lady a little in my favour; and so I 
followed my writing cłosely. 

About eleven o’clock they returned. I had but just 
come down, having tired myself with my pen, and was 
sitting talking with Mrs. Jewkes and Mrs. Worden, 
whom I would, though unwillingly on their sides, 
make sit down, which they did over against me. Mrs. 
Worden asked my pardon, in a good deal of confusion, 
for the part she had acted against me; saying, That 
things had been very differently represented to her ; 
and that she little thought I was married, and that she 
was behaving so rudely to the lady of the house. 

I said, I took nothing amiss; and very freely 
forgave her ; and hoped my new condition would not 
make me forget how to behave properly to every one ; 
but that I must endeavour to act not unworthy of it, 
for the honour of the gentleman who had so generously 
raised me to it. 

Mrs. Jewkes said, that my situation gave me great 
opportunities of shewing the excellence of my naturę, 
that I could forgive offences against me so readily, as 
she, for her own part, must always, she said, acknow- 
ledge, with confusion of face. 

People, said I, Mrs. Jewkes, don’t know how they 
shall act, when their wills are in the power of their 
superiors; and I always thought one should distinguish 
between acts of malice, and of implicit obedience ; 
though, at the same time, a person should know how to 
judge between ławful and unlawful. And even the 
great, though at present angry they are not obeyed, will 
afterwards have no ill opinion of a person for withstand- 
ing them in their unlawful commands. 

Mrs. Jewke§ seemed a little concemed at this ; and 
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I said, I spoke chiefly fiom my own experience: For 
that I might say, as they both knew my story, that I 
had not wanted both for menaces and temptations ; and 
had I complied with the one, 01 been intimidated by the 
other, I should not have been what I was. 

Ah, madam I replied Mis. Jewkes, I never knew 
any body like you; and I think your temper sweeter, 
sińce the happy day, than before ; and that, if possible, 
you take less upon you. 

Why, a good reason, said I, may be assigned tor 
that: I thought myself in danger : I looked upon every 
one as my enemy \ and it was impossible that I should 
not be fretful, uneasy, jealous. But when my dearest 
friend had taken from me the ground of my uneasmess, 
and madę me quite happy, I should have been very 
blamable, if I had not shewn a satisfied and easy mrnd, 
and a temper that should engage eveiy one’s respect 
and love at the same time, if possible : And so much 
the morę, as it was but justifying, in some soit, the 
honoui I had received : Foi the fewer enemies I madę 
myself, the morę I engaged eveiy one to thmk, that 
my good benefactor had been less to blarae m descend- 
ing as he has done. 

This way of talking pleased them both very much; 
and they madę me many compliments upon it, and 
wished me always to be happy, as, they said, I so well 


deserved. 

We were thus engaged, when my master, and his 
sister and her nephew, came m: and they madę me 
auite alive, in the happy humoui in which they all 
returned. The two women would have withdrawn : 
but my master said, Don’t go, Mrs. Worden. rs. 
Jewkes, pray stay ; I shall speak to you P^esently. 
So he came to me, and, saluting me, said, Well, my 
dear love, X hope I have not trespassed upon your 
patience, by an absence longei than we designed. u 
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it has not been to your disadvantage; for though we 
had not your company, we have talked of nobody else 
but you. 

My lady came up to me, and said, Ay, child, you 
haye been all our subject. I don 7 t know how it is : 
but you have madę two or three good families, in this 
neighbourhood, as much your admireis, as your friend 
here. 

My sister, said he, has been hearing your praises, 
Pamela, from half a score mouths, with morę pleasure 
than her heart will easily let her express. 

My good Lady Davers’s favour, said I, and the 
continuance of yours, sir, would give me morę pride 
than that of all the rest of the world put together. 

Weil, child, said she, proud hearts don’t come down 
all at once; though my brother, here, has this day set 
minę a good many pegs lower than I ever knew it : 
But I will say, I wish you joy with my brother; and 
so kissed me. 

My dear lady, said I, you for ever oblige me!—I 
shall no w believe myself quite happy. This was all I 
wanted to make me so !—And I hope I shall always, 
through my life, shew your ladyship, that I have the 
most grateful and respectful sense of your goodness. 

But, child, said she, I shall not give you my com¬ 
pany when you make your appearance. Let your own 
merit make all your Bedfordshireneighbours your friends, 
as it has done here, by your Lincolnshire ones; and 
you 5 ll have no need of my countenance, nor any body’s 
else. 

Now, said her nephew, *tis my turn: I wish you 
joy with all my soul, madam; and, by what I have 
seen, and by what I have heard, ’fore Gad, I think 
you have met with no morę than you deserve; and so 
all the company says, where we have been: And pray 
forgiye all my nonsense to you. 
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Sir, said I, I shall always, I hope, respect as I 
ought, so near a lelation of my good Lord and Lady 
Davers; and I thank you for your kmd compliment. 

Gad, Beck, said he, I believe you ? ve some forgive- 
ness too to ask; for we were all to blame, to make 
madam, here, fly the pit, as she did. Little did we 
think we madę her quit her own house. 

Thou always, said my lady, sayest too much, or too 
little* 

Mrs. Worden said, I have been treated with so much 
goodness and condescension sińce you went, that I have 
been beforehand, sir, in asking pardon myself. 

So my lady sat down with me half an hour, and told 
me, that her brother had carned her a fine airing, and 
had quite charmed her with his kind treatment of her; 
and had much confirmed her in the good opinion she 
had begun to entertain of my discreet and obliging 
behaviour: But, continued she, when he would make 
me visit, without intending to stay, my old neighbours, 
(for, said she, Lady Jones being nearest, we visited 
her first; and she scraped all the rest of the company 
together,) they were all so fuli of your praises, that I 
was quite borne down; and, truły, it was Saul among 
the prophets! 

You may believe how much I was delighted with 
this ; and I spared not my due acknowledgments. 

When her ladyship took leave, to go to bed, she 
said, Good-night to you, heartily, and to your good 
man. I kissed you when I came in, out of form; but 
I now kiss you out of morę than form, FU assure 
you. 

Join with me, my dear parents, in my joy for this 
happy tura; the contiary of which I so much dreaded, 
and, was the only difficulty I had to labour with, This 
poor Miss Sally Godfirey, I wonder what J s become of 
her, poor soul! I wish he would, of jjis own head. 
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mention her again.—Not that I am very uneasy, neither. 
_You’11 say, I must be a little saucy, if I was. 

My dear master gave me an account, when we went 
up, of the pains he had taken with his beloved sister, as he 
himself styled her ; and of all the kind things the good 
families had said in my behalf; and that he observed she 
was not so much displeased with hearing them, as she was 
at first; when she would not permit any body to speak 
of me as his wife: And that my health, as his spouse, 
being put; when it came to her, she drank lt; but 
said, Come, brother, here ł s your Pamela to you: But 
I shałl not know how to stand this affair, when the 

Countess-, and the young ladies, come to visit me. 

One of these young ladies was the person she was so fond 
of promoting a match for, with her brother.—Lady 
Betty, I know, she said, will rally me smartly upon it; 
and you know, brother, she wants neither wit nor 
satiie. He said, I hope, Lady Betty, whenever she 
marries, will meet with a better husband than I should 
have madę her; for, m my conscience, I think I should 
hardly have madę a tolerable one to any but Pamela. 

He told me that they rallied him on the stateliness of 
his tempei; and said, They saw he would make an ex- 
ceeding good husband where he was; but it must be 
owing to my meekness, morę than to his complaisance; 
foi, said Miss Darnford, I could see well enough, when 
your ladyship detained her, though he had but hinted 
his desire of finding her at our house, he was so out of 
humour at her supposed non-compliance, that minę and 
my sister’s pity for her was much morę engaged, than 
our envy. 

Ay, said my lady, he is too lordly a cieature, by 
much; and can’t bear disappointment, noi ever could. 

Said he, Well, Lady Davers, you should not, of all 
persons, find fault with me; for I borę a great deal 
from you, before I was at all angry. 
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Yes, replied she : but when I had gone a little too 
far, as I own I did, you madę me pay for it severely 
enough ! You know you did, sauce-box. And the 
poor thing too, added she, that I took with me for my 
advocate, so Iow had he brought me! he treated her 
in such a manner as madę my heait ache for her: But 
part was art , I know, to make me thmk the better of 
her. 

Indeed, sister, said he, there was very little of that; 
for, at that time, I cared not what you thought, nor had 
complaisance enough to have given a shilling for your 
good or bad opinion of her or me. And, I own, I 
was displeased to be broken in upon, after your provo- 
cations, by either of you: and she must learn that 
lesson, never to come neai me, when I am in those 
humours; which shall be as little as possible: For, 
after a while, if let alone, I always come to myself, 
and am sorry for the violence of a temper, so like my 
dear sister’s here : And, for this reason think it is no 
matter how few witnesses I have of its intemperance, 
while it lasts; especially sińce every witness, whether 
they merit it or not, as you see in my Pamela’s case, 
must be a sufferer by it, if, unsent for, they come in 
my way. 

He repeated the same lesson to me again, and en- 
forced it; and owned, that he was angry with me in 
earnest, just then: though morę with himself, after- 
wards, for being so : But when, Pamela, said he, you 
wanted to transfer all my displeasure upon yourself, it 
was so much braving me with your merit, as if I must 
soon end my anger, if placed there; or it was making 
it so light to you, that I was truły displeased : for, con- 
tinued he, 1 cannot bear that you should wish, on any 
occasion whatever, to have me angry with you, or not 
to value my displeasure as the heaviest misfortune that 
could befall you. 
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But, sir, said I, you know, that what I did was to 
try to reconcile my lady; and, as she herself observed, 
it was paying her a high regarcL It was so, replied 
he; but never think of makmg a compliment to her , or 
any body living, at my expense. Besides, she had be- 
haved herself so intolerably, that I began to think you 
had stooped too much, and morę than I ought to per- 
mit my wife to do ; and acts of meanness are what I 
can’t endure in any body, but especially where I love: 
and as she had been guilty of a very signal one, I had 
much rather have renounced her at that time, than have 
been reconciled to her. 

Sir, said I, I hope I shall ałways comport myself so, 
as not wilfully to disoblige you for the futurę ; and the 
rather do I hope this, as I am surę I shall want only 
to know your pleasure to ohey it. But this instance 
shews me, that I may much ofFend, without designing 
it in the kast. 

Now, Pamela, replied he, don ? t be too serious: I 
hope I shan’t be a very tyi annical husband to you: 
Yet do I not pretend to be perfect, or to be always 
governed by reason in my first transports; and I ex- 
pect, from your affection, that you will beai with me 
when you find me wrong. I have no ungrateful spirit, 
and can, when cool, enter as impartially into myself as 
most men; and then I am always kind and acknow- 
ledging, in proportion as I have been out of the way. 

But to convince you, my dear, continued he, of your 
fault, (I mean, with regard to the impetuosity of my 
temper; for there was no fault in your intention, that I 
acknowledge,) I’ll observe only, that you met, when 
you came to me, while I was so out of humour, a re- 
ception you did not expect, and a harsh word or two 
that you did not deserve. Now, had you not broken 
in upon me while my anger lasted, but staid till I had 
come to you, or sent to desire your company, you’d 
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have sten nonę of this; but that afFectionate behaviour, 
which I doubt not youUl always merit, and I shall 
always take pleasure in expressing : and in this temper 
shall you always find a pioper influence over me : But 
you must not suppose, whenever I am out of humour, 
that, in opposing yourself to my passion, you oppose a 
pi oper butt to it; but when you are so good, like the 
slender reed, to bend to the hurricane, rather than, like 
the sturdy oak, to resist it, you will always stand firm 
m my kind opmion, while a contrary conduct would 
uproot you, with all your excellencies, from my soul. 

Sir, said I, I will endeavour to conform myself, in 
all things, to your will, I make no doubt but you 
will: and FU endeavour to make my will as conform- 
able to leason as I can. And let me tell you, that this 
belief of you is one of the inducements I have had to 
marry at all: for nobody was morę averse to this State 
than myself; and, now we are upon this subject, FU 
tell you why I was so averse. 

We people of fortunę, or such as are born to large 
expectations, of both sexes, are generally educated 
wrong. You have occasionally touched upon this, 
Pamela, several times in your journal, so justly, that I 
need say the less to you. We are usuaUy so head- 
strong, so violent in our wills, that we very little bear 
control. 

Humoured by our nurses, through the faułts of our 
parents, we practise fiist upon them; and shew the 
gratitude of our dispositions, m an insolence that ought 
rather to be checked and restrained, than encouraged. 

Next, we are to be indulged in every thing at school; 
and our masters and mistresses are rewarded with 
further gratefiil instances of our boisterous behavioui. 

But, in our <tvise parents* eyes, all looks weiff all is 
forgiven and excused; and for no other reason, but 
because we are theirs. 

vol. 11 . 
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Our next progression is, we exercise our spirits, when 
brought home, to the torment and regret of our parents 
ihemsehesy and torturę their hearts by our undutiful and 
perverse behaviour to them, which, however ungrateful 
in us, is but the natural consequence of their culpable 
indulgence to us, from infancy upwards. 

And then, next, after we have, perhaps, half broken 
their hearts, a <wife is looked out for : convenience, or 
birth, or foitune, are the first motives, affection the last 
(ifit is at all consulted): andtwo people thus educated, 
thus trained up, in a course of unnatural ingratitude, and 
who have been headstrong torments to every one who 
has had a share in their education, as well as to those 
to whom they owe their being, are brought together ; 
and what can be expected, but that they shouM pursue, 
and carry on, the same comfortable conduct in matri- 
mony, and join most heartily to plague one another ? 
And, in some measure, indeed, this is right; because 
hereby they revenge the cause of all those who have 
been aggrieved and insulted by them, upon one another. 

The gentleman has never been controlled : the lady 
has never been contradicted. 

He cannot bear it from one whose new relation, he 
thinks, should oblige her to shew a quite contrary 
conduct. 

She thinks it very barbarous, now, for the first time, 
to be opposed in her will, and that by a man from 
whom she expected nothing but tenderness. 

So great is the difference between what they both 
expect from one another, and what they both find in 
each other, that no wonder misunderstandings happen ; 
that these ripen to quarrels; that acts of unkindness 
pass, which, even had the first motive to their union 
been affection , as usually it is not, would have effaced all 
manner of tender impressions on both sides. 

Appeałs to parents or guardians often ensue. If, by 
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mediation of friends, a reconciliation takes place, it 
hardly ever holds: for why ? The fault is in the 
minds of &oth, and neither of them will think so; so that 
the wound (not permitted to be probed) is but skinned 
ovei, and rankles still at the bottom, and at last bieaks 
out with morę pain and anguish than before. Separate 
beds are often the consequence; perhaps elopements ; if 
not, an unconquerable mdifference, possibly aversion. 
And whenever, for appearance-sake, they are obliged 
to be together, every one sees, that the yawning hus- 
band, and the vapourish wife, are truły insupportable to 
one another ; but separate, have freer spirits, and can be 
tolerable company. 

Now, my dear, I would have you think, and I hope 
you will have no other reason, that had I married the 
first lady m the land, I would not have treated her 
better than I will my Pamela. For my wifeix my wife; 
and I was the longer m resolvmg on the State, because 
I knew lts requisites, and doubted my conduct m it. 

I believe I am morę nice than many gentlemen ; but 
it is because I have been a close observer of the 
behaviour of wedded folks, and hardly ever have seen 
it to be such as I could like in my own case. I shall, 
possibly, give you instances of a morę particular naturę 
of this, as we aie longer , and, perhaps, I might say, 
better acquainted. 

Had I mairied with the views of many gentlemen, 
and with such as my good sister (supplying the place of 
my father and mother,) would have recommended, I 
had wedded a fine lady, brought up pretty much in my 
own manner, and used to have her will in every thing. 

Some gentlemen can come mto a compromise; and, 
after a few struggles, sit down tolerably contented. But, 
had I married a princess, I could not have done so. I 
must have loved her exceedingly well, before I had 
consented to knit the knot with her, and preferred her 
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to all hei sex ; for without this, Pamela, mdifferences, 
if not disgusts, will ansę in every wedded life, that could 
not have madę me happy at home ; and there are fewer 
instances, I believe, of men’s loving better, after 
matrimony, than of women’s; the reason of which 5 tis 
not my present purpose to account foi. 

Then I must have been morally suie, that she pie- 
feired me to all men ; and, to convince me of this, she 
must have lessened, not aggravated, my faihngs : She 
must have borne with my imperfections; she must have 
watched and studied my temper ; and if ever she had 
any points to carry, any desire of overcoming, lt must 
have been by sweetness and complaisance ; and yet not 
such a slavish one, as should make her condescension 
seem to be rather the effect of her insensibility, than 
judgmentoi affection. 

She should not have given cause for any part of my 
conduct to her to wear the least aspect of compulsion or 
force. The word command 9 on my side, or obedience on 
hers, I would have blotted from my vocabulary. F or 
this reason I should have thought lt my duty to have 
desired nothing of her, that was not significant, leason- 
able, or just; and that then she should, on heis, have 
shewn no reluctance, uneasiness, or doubt, to oblige me, 
even at half a word. 

I would not have excused her to let me twice enjoin 
the same thing, while I took so much care to make her 
compliance with me reasonable, and such as should not 
destroy her own free agency, in points that ought to be 
allowed her : And if I was not always light, that yet 
she would bear with me, if she saw me set upon it; and 
expostulate with me on the right side of compliance ; 
for that would shew me, (supposing smali points in 
dispute, from which the greatest cjuarrels, among friends, 
generally arise,) that she differed from me, not for 
contradiction-sake % but desired to convince me for 
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my own; and that I should, anothei time, take better 
resolutions. 

This would be so obliging a conduct, that I should, 
m justice, have doubled my esteem for one, who, to 
humour me, could give up her own judgment; and I 
should see she could have no other view m her expos- 
tulations, after her comphance had passed, than to 
lectify my notions for the futurę ; and it would have 
been impossible then, but I must have paid the greater 
deference to her opinion and advice in morę momentous 
matters, 

In all companies she must have shewn, that she had, 
whether I deserved it altogether 01 not, a high legard 
and opinion of me ; and this the lathei, as such a con¬ 
duct m her would be a leputation and security to 
herself: For if we rakes attempt a marned lady, our 
iiist encouragement, exclusive of our own vanity, arises 
from the mdifferent opinion, slight, or contempt, she 
expresses of hei husband. 

I should expect, therefoie, that she should draw a 
kmd veil o\er my faults ; that such as she could not 
hide, she would extenuate; that she would place my 
better actions in an advantageous light, and shew that I 
had her good opinion, at least, whatever liberties the 
worki took with my character. 

She must have valued my friends for my sake; been 
cheerful and easy, whomsoever I had brought home 
with me ; and, whatever faults she had observed in me, 
have never blamed me before company ; at least, with 
such an air of superionty, as should have shewn she 
had a better opinion of hei own judgment, than of minę, 

Now, my Pamela, this is but a faint sketch of the 
conduct I must have expected fiom my wife, let her 
quality have been what it would; or have lived with 
her on bad terms. Judge then, if to me a lady of the 
modish taste could have been toleiable.. 
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The perverseness and contradiction I have too often 
seen, in some of my visits, even among people of sense, 
as well as condition, had prejudiced me to the married 
State ; and, as I knew I could not bear it, surely I was 
in the right to decline it: And you see, my dear, that 
I have not gone among this class of people for a wife ; 
nor know I, indeed, where, in any class, I could have 
bought one, or had one suitable to my mmd, if not you : 
For here is my misfortune; I could not have been 
contented to have been but moderałely happy in a wife. 

Judge you, from all this, if I could very well bear 
that you should think yourself so well secured of my 
affection, that you could take the faults of others upon 
yourself; and, by a supposed supererogatory merit, 
think your interposition sufEcient to atone for the faults 
of others. 

Yet am I not perfect myself: No, I am greatly 
imperfect. Yet will I not allow, that my imperfections 
shall excuse those of my wife, or make her think I 
ought to bear faults in her, that she can rectify, because 
she bears greater from me. 

Upon the whole, I may expect, that you will bear 
with me, and study my temper, till, and only if//, you 
see I am capable of returning insult for obligation; and 
till you think, that I shall be of a gentler deportment, 
if I am roughly used, than otherwise. One thing morę 
I will add, That I should scorn myself, if there was 
one privilege of your sex, that a prmcess might expect, 
as my wife, to be indulged in, that I would not allow 
to my Pamela; for you are the wife of my affections: 
I never wished for one before you, nor ever do I hope 
to have another. 

I hope, sir, said I, my futurę conduct—Pardon me, 
said he, my dear, for interrupting you; but it is to 
assure you, that I am so well convinced of your affec- 
tionate regard for me, that I know I might have spared 
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the greatest part of what I have said: And, indeed, it 
must be very bad for both of us, if I should have reason 
to think it necessary to say so much- But one thing 
has brought on another; and I have rather spoken 
what my niceness has madę me obserme in other families, 
than what I fear in my ozun. And, therefore, let me 
assure you, I am thoroughly satisfied with your conduct 
hitherto. You shall have no occasion to repent it: 
And you shall find, though greatly imperfect, and 
passionate, on particular provocations, (which yet I 
will try to overcome,) that you have not a brutal or 
ungenerous husband, who is capable of offering insult 
for condescension, or returning evil for good. 

I thanked him for these kind rules, and generous 
assurances: and assured him, that they had madę so 
much impression on my mind, that these, and his most 
agreeable injunctions before given me, and such as he 
should hereaftei be pleased to give me, should be so 
many rules for my futurę behaviour. 

And I am glad of the method I havetaken of making 
a Journal of all that passes in these fiist stages of my 
happiness, because it will sink the impression still 
deeper; and I shall have recourse to them for my 
better legulation, as often as I shall mistrust my 
memory. 

Let me see: What are the rules I am to observe 
from this awful lecture? Why these: 

i- That I must not, when he is in great wrath with 
any body, break in upon him without his leave. Weil, 
PU remember it , / w ar rant. But yet I think this rule 
is almost peculiar to himself 

2. That I must think his displeasure the heaviest 
thing that can befall me. To be surę I shalL 

3. And so that I must not wish to incur it, to save 
any body else. PU be further if I do. % 
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4. That I must never make a compliment to any body 
at his expense. 

5. That I must not be guilty of any acts of wilfuł 
meanness. There ts a great deal meant in this ; and FU 
endeamur to observe it alL To be surę , the occasion on 
which he menttons this , explains it; that I must say 
nothing, though in anger, that is spiteful or malicious; 
that is disrespectfiil 01 undutiful, and such-lihe . 

6. That I must bear with him, even when I find 
him in the wrong. This is a little hardy as the case 
may be! 

I wonder whether poor Miss Satty Godfrey be hving 
or dead! 

7. That I must be as flexible as the reed in the 
fable, lest, by resisting the tempest, like the oak, I 
be torn up by the roots. Well y Fil do the best I can /— 
There is no great lihelihoody I hope 9 that I should be too 
perverse ; yet surę, the tempest will not lay me quitć level 
with the groundy ndther . 

8. That the education of young people of condition 
is generally wrong. Memorandum ; That if any part 
of children s education fali to my loty I never indulge and 
humour them in things that they ought to be restrained 
in . 

9. That I accustom them to bear disappointments 
and control. 

10. That I suffer them not to be too much indulged 
in their infancy. 

11. Nor at schooL 

12. Nor spoił them when they come home. 

13. For that children generally extend their per- 
yerseness from the nurse to the schoolmaster: from the 
schoolmaster to the parents: 

14. And, in their next step, as a proper punishment 
or all, make their ownselves unhappy. 

15. That undutiful and perverse children make bad 
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husbands and wives : And , collaterally , bad masters and 
mistresses . 

16. That, not being subject to be controlled early, 
they cannot, when married, bear one another. 

17. That the fault lying deep, and in 4 ie minds of 
each other, neither will mend it. 

18. Whence folio w mi sunder standing* jL ' quari efs^' 
appeals, inefFectual reconciliations, separatióW, elope- 
ments; or, at best, indifference; perhaps, aveision.— 
Memorandum ; A good image of ttnhappy wedlock, in the 
*ivords yawning husband, and vapourish wife, when 
together: But separate, both quite alwe . 

19* Few manied persons behave as he likes. Let 
me ponder thts with anne and improwement . 

20. Some gentlemen can compromise with their 
wiyes, for quietness sake; but he can 5 t. Indeed I 
beheve that’s true ; I don’t desire he should • 

21. That love before marriage is absolutely necessary. 

22. That there are fewer instances of men*s than 
\vomen’s loving better after mairiage. But *why so P I 
<ivtsh he had given his reasons for this 1 I fancy they 
would not ha*ve been to the ad*uantage of his own sex. 

23. That awoman give her husband leason to think 
she prefers him before all men. Weil, to he surę this 
should be so . 

24. That lf she would overcome, it mufct be by 
sweetness and complaisance; that is , by yielding, he 
means , no doubt : 

25. Yet not such a slavish one neither, as should 
lather seem the effect of her insensibility, than judgment 
or affection. 

26. That the words command and ob£y shall be 
blotted out of the Vocabulary. Very good! 

27. That a man should desiie nothing okhis wife, 
but what is signilicant, reasonable, just. To be surę , that 
is right . 
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28. But then, that she must not shew reluctance, 
uneasiness, or doubt, to oblige him; and that too at 
half a word; and must not be bid twice to do one 
thing. But may not there be some occasions, *where this 
may be a httle dispensed wiith ? But he says afterwards , 
indeed, 

29. TtMt this must be only while he took care to 
make ker compliance reasonable, and consistent with 
her free agency, in pomts that ought to be alłowed her. 
Come, this is pretty <well, cotisidering ,. 

30. That if the husband be set upon a wrong thing, 
she must not dispute with him, but do it, and expostu- 
late afterwards. Good sirs ! I don t know <ujhat to say 
to this 1 It loohs a httle hard , methinks ! This <would 
bear a smart debat e y I fancy , in a parhament of w omen. 
But then he says> 

31. Supposing they are only smali points that are in 
dispute. Weil) this mends it a Httle . For smali points, 
I think, shoidd not be stood upon. 

32rsThat the greatest quarrels among fiiends ( and 
‘wmes attdhusbands are, or should be, friends ) arise from 
smali matters. I believe this is very true ; for I had 
lihe to hmse had anger here, when I intended very 
<weil. ** 

33. That a wife should not desiie to convince hei 
husband for contradiction sake, but for his own. As 
both wjW. jind their account in this , if one does, I beUeve 
3 tis very just. 

34. That in all companies a wife must shew respect 
and love to her husband. 

35. A&i this for the sake ofhei own leputation and 
security; for, 

36. That rakes cannot have a greater encouragement 
to attempt a married lady’s virtue, than her slight opinion 
of her husband. To be surę this stands to reason , and is 
a fine lesson . 
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37. That a wife should therefore draw a kind veil 
over her husband’s faults. 

38. That such as she could not conceal, she should 
extenuate. 

39. That his virtues she should place in an ad- 
yantageous light: 

40. And shew the world, that he had her good 
opinion at least. 

41. That she must value his friends for his sake. 

42. That she must be cheerful and easy in her 
behaviour, to whomsoever he brings home with him. 

43. That whatever faults she sees in him, she never 
blame him before company. 

44. At least, with such an air of superiority, as ii 
she had a less opinion of his judgment than her own. 

45. That a man of nice observation cannot be 
contented to be only moderately happy in a wife. 

46. That a wife take care how she ascribe superero- 
gatory merit to herself; so as to take the faults of 
others upon her. Indeed , I think it is well if we can 
bear our own ! This is of the same naturę with the 
third; and touches upon me, on the present occasion, for 
this wholesome lecture . 

47. That his imperfections must not be a plea for 
hers. To be surę, ’tis no mat ter how good the w omen 
are ; but ’tis to be hoped men will allow a little . But , 
indeed, he says , 

48. 'That a husband, who expects alł this, is to be 
incapable of returning insult for obligation, or evil for 
good; and ought not to abridge her of any privilege of 
her sex. 

Weil, my dear parents, I think this last rule crowns 
the rest, and makes them all very tolerable; and a 
generous man, and a man of sense, cannot be too much 
obliged. And, as I have this happiness, I shalł be* 
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very unworthy, if I do not always so think, and 
so act. 

Yet, after all, you ’11 see I have not the easiest task 
in the world. But I know my own intentions, that I 
shall not wilfully err; and so fear the less. 

Not one hint did he give, that I durst lay hołd of, 
about poor Miss Sally Godfiey. I wish my lady had 
not spoken of it: for it has given me a curiosity that is 
not quite so pretty in me; especially so eaily in my 
nuptials, and in a case so long ago past. Yet he intimated 
too, to his sister, that he had had other faults, (of this 
sort, I suppose,) that had not come to her knowledge ! 
—But I make no doubt he has seen his error, and will 
be very good for the futurę. I wish it, and pray it 
may be so, foi his own dear sake ! 


Wednesday, the seventh. 

When I arose in the morning, I went to wait on 
Lady Davers, seeing her door open; and she was 
in bed, but awake, and talking to her woman. I said, 
I hope I don’t disturb your ladyship. Not at all, said 
she j I am glad to see you. How do you do ? Weil, 
added she, when do you set out for Bedfordshire ?—I 
said, I can’t tell, madam; it was designed as to-day, 
but I have heard no morę of it. 

Sit down, said she, On the bed-side.—I find, by the 
talk we had yesterday and last night, you have had but 
a poor time of it, Pamela, (I must cali you so yet, said 
she,) sińce you were brought to this house, till within 
these few days. And Mrs. Jewkes too has given Beck 
such an account, as makes me pity you. 

Indeed, madam, said I, if your ladyship knew all, 
you <would pity me; for never poor creature was so 
hard put to it. But I ought to forget it all now, and 
be thankful. 
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Why, said she, as far as I can find, ’tis a mercy you 
are here now. I was sadly moved with some part of 
your story : and you have really madę a noble defence, 
and deserve the praises of all our sex. 

It was God enabled me, madam, replied I. Why, 
said she, ’tis the morę extraordinary, because I believe, 
if the truth was known, you loved the wretch not a 
little. While my trials lasted, madam, said I, I had 
not a thought of any thing , but to preserve my innocence, 
much less of love. 

But, tell me truły, said she, did you not love him all 
the time ? I had always, madam, answered I, a great 
reverence for my master, and thought all his good 
actions doubly good ; and for his naughty ones, though 
I abhorred his attempts upon me, yet I could not hate 
him; and always wished him well; but I did not 
know that it was love. Indeed I had not the pre- 
sumption. 

Sweet girl! said she; that’s piettily said: But when 
he found he could not gain his ends, and began to be 
soi ry for your sufferings, and to admire your virtue, 
and to profess honourable love to you, what did you 
think ? 

Think ! Indeed, madam, I did not know what to 
think: I could neither hope nor believe so great an 
honour would fali to my lot, and feared morę from his 
kindness, for some time, than I had done from his un- 
kindness: And, having had a private intimation, from 
a kind friend, of a sham marriage, intended by means 
of a man who was to personate a minister, it kept my 
mind in too much suspensę, to be greatly overjoyed at 
his kmd declaration. 

Said she, I think he did make two or three attempts 
upon you in Bedfordshiie ? Yes, madam, said I; he 
was very naughty, to be surę. 

And here he proposed articles to you, I understand ? 
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Yes, madam, replied I; but I abhorred so much the 
thoughts of being a kept creature, that I lejected them 
with great boldness; and was re$olved to die before I 
would consent to them. 

He afterwards attempted you, I think: Did he not? 
O yes, madam, said I, a most sad attempt he madę! 
and I had like to have been lost; for Mis. Jewkes was 
not so good as she should have been. And so I told 
her ladyship that sad affair, and how I fell into fits; 
and that they believing me dying, forbore.—Any 
attempts after this base one? she said. 

He was not so good as he should have been, returned 
I, once in the garden, afterwards; but I was so watchful, 
and so ready to take the alarm ! 

But, said she, did he not threaten you, at times, and 
put on his Stern airs, every now and then ?—Threaten, 
madam, replied I; yes, I had enough of that 1 I thought 
I should have died for fear several times.—How could 
you bear that ? said she: for^he is a most daring and 
majestic mortal! He has nonę of your puny hearts, 
but is as courageous as a hon; and, boy and man, never 
fearćd any thing. I myself, said she, have a pretty 
good spirit; but, when I have madę him truły angry, I 
have always been forced to make it up with him, as well 
as I could: for, child, he is not one that is easily 
reconciled, I assure you. 

But, after he had professed honourable love to you, 
did he never attempt you agam ?—No, indeed, madam, 
he did not. But he was a good while strugghng with 
himself, and with his pride, as he was pleased to cali 
it, before he could stoop so Iow; and considered, and 
considered again: and once, upon my saying but two 
or three words, that displeased him, when he was very 
kind to me, he turned me out of doors, in a manner, at 
an hour 5 s warning; for he sent me above a day’s 
journey towards my father’s; and then sent a man and 
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horse, post-haste, to fetch me back agam ; and has been 
exceedingly kind and gracious to me ever sińce, and 
madę me Happy. 

That sending you away, said she, one hour, and 
sending after you the next, is exactly like my brother; 
and ’tis well if he don’t tura you ofF twice or thrice 
before a year comes about, if you vex him : and he 
would have done the same by the first lady in the land, 
if he had been mairied to her. Yet has he his virtues, 
as well as his faults; for he is generous; nay, he is 
noble in his spirit; hates littledirty actions: he delights 
in doing good; but does not pass over a wilful fault 
easily. He is wise, prudent, sober, and magnani- 
mous, and will not tell a lie, noi disguise his faults: 
but you must not expect to have him all to yourself, I 
doubt. 

But Pil no morę harp upon this strmg: You see 
how he was exasperated at me ; and he seemed to be 
angry at you too; though something of it was art, I 
believe. 

Indeed, madam, said I, he has been pleased to give 
me a most noble lecture ; and I find he was angry with 
me in earnest, and that it will not be an easy task to 
behave unexceptionably to him: for he is very nice and 
delicate in his notions, I perceive; but yet, as your 
ladyship says, exceeding generous. 

Well, said she, Fm glad thou hadst a little bit of 
his anger; else I should have thought it art; and I 
don’t love to be treated with Iow art, any morę than 
he; and I should have been vexed if he had done it 
by me. 

But I understand, child, said she, that you keep a 
journal of all matters that pass, and he has several times 
found means to get at it: Should you care I should see 
it ? It could not be to your disadvantage ; for I find 
it had no smali weight with him in your favour ; and I 
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should take great pleasure to read all his stratagems, 
attempts, contrivances, menaces, and offers to you, on 
one hand, and all your pretty counter-plottings, which 
he much praises; your resolute resistance, and the noble 
stand you have madę to pieserve your viitue; and the 
steps by which his pride was subdued, and his mind 
induced to honourable love, till you were madę what 
you now are: foi it must be a rare and uncommon 
story; and will not only give me gieat pleasure in 
reading, but will entirely reconcile me to the step he 
has taken : and that, let me tell you, is what I never 
thought to be ; for I had gone a great way in brmging 

about a match with him and Lady Betty-; and 

had said so much of it, that the earl, her father, 

approved of it: and so did the Duke of-, her 

uncle; and Lady Betty herself was not averse: and 
now I shall be hunted to death about it; and this has 
madę me so outrageous as you have seen me upon the 
matter. But when I can find, by your writings, that 
your virtue is but suitably lewarded, it will be not 
only a good excuse for me, but foi him, and make me 
love you. 

There is nothing that I would not do, said I, to 
oblige your ladyship ; but my poor father and mother 
(who would rather have seen me buried quick in the 
earth, than to be seduced by the greatest of prmces) 
have them in their hands at present; and your dear 
brother has bespoken them, when they have done read¬ 
ing them: but, if he gives me leave, I will shew them 
to your ladyship, with all my heart; not doubting 
your generous allowances, as I have had his ; though I 
have treated him very freely all the way, while he had 
naughty views ; and that your ladyship would consider 
them as the naked sentiments of my heait, from time 
to time deliyered to those, whose indulgence I was surę 
of; and for whose sight only they were written. 
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Give me a kiss now, said her ladyship, for your 
cheerful compliance : for I make no doubt my brother 
will consent I shall see them, because they must needs 
make foi your honour; and I see he loves you better 
than any one in the world. 

I have heard, continued her ladyship, a mighty 
good character of your parents, as industrious, honest, 
sensible, good folks, who know the world; and, as I 
doubt not my brothei’s generosity, I am glad they will 
make no iii figuie in the world’s eye. 

Madam, said I, they are the honestest, the lovingest, 
and the most conscientious couple breathmg. They 
once lived creditably; and brought up a great family, 
of which I am the youngest; but had misfortunes, 
through their doing beyond their power for two 
unhappy brothers, who are both dead, and whose debts 
they stood bound for; and so became reduced, and, by 
haish creditors, (where most oFthe debts were not of 
their own contracting,) turned out of all; and having, 
without success, tried to set up a little country-school; 
(for my father understood a little of accounts, and 
wrote a pretty good handj) forced to take to hard 
labour; but honest all the time; contented; never 
repining; and loving to one another; and, in the midst 
of theii poveity and disappointments, above all tempta- 
tion; and all their fear was, that I should be wicked, 
and yield to temptation foi the sake of worldly riches : 
and to God’s grace, and their good lessons, and those 
I imbibed fiom my dear good lady, your ladyship’s 
mother, it is that I owe the pieseryation of my inno- 
cence, and the happy station I am exalted to. 

She was pleased to kiss me again, and said, There 
is such a noble simplicity in thy story, such an honest 
artlessness in thy mind, and such a sweet humility in 
thy deportment, notwithstanding thy present station, 
that I belieye I shall be forced to love^thee, whether I 
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will or not: and the sight of your papers, I dare say, 
will crown the work; will disarm my pride, banish 
my resentment on Lady Betty’s account, and justify 
my brother’s conduct; and, at the same time, redound 
to your own everlasting honour, as well as to the credit 
of our sex : and so I make no doubt but my brother 
will let me see them. 

Worden, said my lady, I can say any thing before 
you ; and you will take no notice of our conversation; 
but I see you are much touched with it: Did you ever 
hear any thing prettier, morę unaffccted, sincere, free, 
easy ?—No, never, madam, answered she, in my life; 
and it is a great pleasure to see so happy a lecon- 
ciliation taking place, where there is so much merit. 

I said, I have discovered so much prudence in Mrs. 
Worden, that, as well for that, as for the conhdence 
your ladyship places in her, I have madę no scruple of 
speaking my mind freely before her; and of blaming 
my dear master while he was blameworthy, as well as 
acknowledging his transcendent goodness to me sińce; 
which, I am surę, exceeds all I can ever deserve. 
May be not, said my lady : I hope you'11 be very 
happy in one another; and Fil now rise, and tell him 
my thoughts, and ask him to let me have the reading 
of-your papers; for I promise myself much pleasure in 
them ; and shałl not grudge a joumey and a visit to 
you, to the other house, to fetch them. 

Your ladyship’s favour, said I, was all I had to 
wish for; and if I have that, and the continuance of 
your dear brother’s goodness to me, I shall be easy 
under whatever else may happen. 

And so I took my leave, and withdrew ; and she 
let me hear her say to Mrs. Worden, ’Tis a charming 
creature, Worden!—I know not which excels ; her 
person, or her mind!—And so young a creature too I— 
Weil may my brother Iove her ! 
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I am afraid, my dear father and mother, I shall now 
be too proud indeed. 

I had once a good mind to have asked her ladyship 
about Miss Sally Godfiey; but I thought it was better 
let alone, sińce she did not mention it herself. May be 
I shall heai it too soon. But I hope not. I wonder, 
though, whethei she be living or dead. 

We breakfasted togethei with great good temper ; 
and my lady was very kmd, and, askrng my good 
master, he gave leave veiy leadily, she should see all 
my paper s, when you retumed them to me ; and he 
said, He was surę, when she came to read them, she 
would say, that I had well deserved the fortunę I had 
met with : and would be of opinion, that all the kind- 
ness of his futuie life would hardly be a sufficient 
rewaid for my viitue, and make me amends for my 
sufferings. 

My lady iesolving to set out the next morning to 
return to her lord, my master ordered every thing to 
be madę ready for his doing the like to Bedfordshire; 
and this evenmg our good neighbours will sup with us, 
to take leave of my lady and us. 


Wednesday night. 

Nothing particular havmg passed at dinner or suppei, 
but the most condescending goodness, on my lady’s 
side, to me 5 and the highest civilities from Mr. Peters’s 
family, fiom Lady Jones, from Sir Simo^s family, &c. 
and recipiocal good wishes all around; and a promise 
obtained from my benefactor, that he would endeavour 
to pass a fortnight or three weeks in these parts, before 
the winter set in; I shall conclude this day with 
obsemng, that I disposed of the money my master was 
so good to put into my hands, in the manner he was 
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pleased to direct; and I gave Mrs. Jewkes hers in 
snch a manner as highly pleased her ; and she wished 
me, with tears, all kinds of happiness; and prayed me 
to forgive her all her wickedness to me, as she herself 
called lt. I begged leave of my master to present 
Mrs. Worden with five gumeas for a pair of gloves ; 
which he said was well thought of. 

I should have mentioned, that Miss Darnford and I 
agreed upon a correspondence, which will be no smali 
pleasure to me; for she is an admirable young lady, 
whom I prefer to every one I have seen ; and I shall, 
I make no doubt, improve by her letters; for she is 
said to have a happy talent in writmg, and is well read, 
for so young a lady. 


Saturday. 

On Thursday morning my lady set out for her own 
seat; and my best friend and I, attended by Mr. 
Colbiand, Abraham, and Thomas, for this dear house. 
Her ladyship parted with her brother and me with 
great tendemess, and madę me promise to send her my 
papers; 4 which I find she intends to enteitain Lady 
Betty with, and another lady or two, her intimates, as 
also her lord ; and hopes to find, as I believe, in the 
reading of them, some excuse for her biother^ 
choice. 

My dearest master has been all love and tenderness 
on the road, as he is in every place, and on every 
occasion. And oh, what a delightful change was this 
journey, to that which, so contrary to all my wishes, 
and so much to my apprehensions, carried me hence to 
the Lincolnshire house! And how did I bless God 
at every tura, and at every stage ! 

We did not arrive here till yesterday noon. Abra¬ 
ham rode before, to let them know we weie coming: 
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and I had the satisfaction to find every body there I 
wished to see. 

When the chariot entered the court-yard, I was so 
strongly impressed with the favour and mercies of God 
Almighty, on remembering how I was sent away the 
last time I saw this house; the leave I took ; the 
dangers I had encountered; a poor cast-ofF servant 
gili; and now letuming a joyful wife, and the mistress, 
thiough his favour, of the noble house I was turned 
out of; that I was hardly able to support the joy I 
felt in my mind on the occasion. He saw how much 
I was moved, and tenderly asked me, Why I seemed 
so afFected ? I told him, and lifted his deai hand to 
my lips, and said, O sir! God’s mercies, and your 
goodness to me on entering this dear, deai place, are 
above my expression ; I can hardly bear the thoughts 
of them !—He said, Welcome, thrice welcome, joy of 
my life I to your own house: and kissed my hand in 
return. Ali the common servants stood at the Windows, 
as unseen as they could, to observe us. He took my 
hand, with the most condescending goodness in the 
woild; and, with great complaisance, led me into the 
parlour, and kissed me with the greatest ardour. 
Welcome again, my dearest life! said he, a thousand 
times welcome to the possession of a house that is not 
morę minę than yours ! 

I threw myself at his feet: Permit me, dear sir, 
thus to bless God, and thank you 9 for all his mercies 
and your goodness. O may I so behave, as not to be 
utterly unworthy ; and then how happy shall I be! 
God give me, my dearest, said he, life and health 
to reward all your sweetness! and no man can be so 
blest as I. 

Where (said he to Abraham, who passed by the dooi), 
whereis Mrs. Jeryis ?—She bolted in : Here, good sir! 
said she; here, good madam ! am I, waiting impatiently, 

i 
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till całled for, to congratulate you both.—I ran to her, 
and clasped my arms about her neck, and kissed her : 
O my dear Mrs. Jeivis ! said I, my other dear mother ! 
receive your happy, happy Pamela; and join with me 
to bless God, and bless our master, for all these great 
things!—I was ready to sink in her arms through 
excess of joy, to see the dear good woman, who had 
been so often a mournful witness of my distress, as now 
of my triumph.—Dearest madam, said she, you do me 
too much honour. Let my whole life shew the joy I 
take m your deserved good fortunę, and m my duty 
to you, for the early instance I received of your good- 
ness in your kind letter. O Mrs. Jervis ! replied I, 
there all thanks are due, both from you and me : for 
our dear mastei granted me this blessing, as I may 
justly cali it, the very first moment I begged it of him. 
Your goodness, sir, said she, I will for ever acknow- 
ledge ; and I beg pardon for the wrong step I madę in 
applying to my Lady Davers.—He was so good as to 
salute her, and said, All is over now, Mrs. Jervis; and 
I shalł not remember you ever disobliged me. I always 
respected you, and shall now morę and morę value you, 
for the sake of that dear good creature, whom, with joy 
unfeigned, I can cali my wife. God bless your honour 
for ever! said she; and many many happy years may 
ye live together, the enyy and wonder of all who know 
you! 

But where, said my dear master, is honest Longman? 
and where is Jonathan?—Come, Mis. Jervis, said I, 
you shall shew me them, and all the good folks, pre- 
sently; and let me go up with you to behold the dear 
apartments, which I have seen before with such different 
emotions to what I shall now do. 

We went up ; and in every room, the chamber I 
took refuge in, when my master pursued me, my lady’s 
chamber, hei diessing-ioom, Mrs. Jervis’s room, not 
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forgetting her closet, my own little bed-chamber, the 
green-room, and in each of the others, I blessed God 
for my past escapes, and present happiness; and the 
good woman was quite affected with the zeal and 
pleasure with wluch I madę my thankfuł acknow- 
ledgments to the divine goodness. O my excellent 
lady! said she, you aie still the same good, pious, 
humble soul I knew you; and your marriage has added 
to your graces, as I hope it will to your blessings. 

Dear Mrs. Jervis, said I, you know not what I have 
gone through! You know not what God has done 
for me ! You know not what a happy creatuie I am 
now ! I have a thousand thousand things to tell you; 
and a whole week will be too 1 little, every moment of 
it spent in relatmg to you what has befallen me, to 
make you acquainted with it all. We shall be sweetly 
happy togethei, I make no doubt. But I charge you, 
my dear Mrs. Jeivis, whatever you cali me before 
strangers, that when we are by ourselves you cali me 
nothing but your Pamela. For what an ungrateful 
creature should I be, who have received so many 
mercies, if I attributed them not to the dmne goodness, 
but assumed to myself insolent airs upon them ! No, I 
hope I shall be morę and morę thankfuł, as I am morę 
and morę blest! and morę humble, as God, the author 
of all my happiness, shall morę distinguish me. 

We went down again to the parlour, to my dear 
master. Said he, Cali Longman in again ; he longs to 
see you, my dear. He came in : God bless you, my 
sweet lady, said he ; as now, Heaven be praised, I may 
cali you ! Did I not tell you, madam, that Providence 
would find you out ? O, Mr. Longman, said I, God 
be praised for all his mercies! I am rejoiced to see 
you; and I laid my hand on his, and said, Good Mi. 
Longman, how do you do ?—I must always value you; 
and you don*t know how much of my present happiness 
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I owe to the sheets of paper, and pens and ink, you 
furnished me with. I hope my dear sir and you are 
quite reconciled.—O, madam, said he, how good you 
are ! Why, I cannot contam myself for joy '• and 
then he wiped his eyes ; good man! 

Said my master, Yes, I have been telling Longman 
that I am obliged to him for his 1 eady return to me; 
and that I will entirely forget his appeal to Lady 
Davers; and I hope he’11 find himself quite as easy 
and happy as he wishes. My dear partner here, Mr. 
Longman, I dare promise you, will do all she can to 
make you so.—Heaven bless you both together 1 said 
he. ’Tis the pride of my heart to see this ! I returned 
with double delight, when I heard the blessed news; 
and I am surę,»sir, said he, (mark old Longman^ 
words,) God will bless you for this every year morę 
and morę! You don*t know how many hearts you 
have madę happy by this generous deed!—I am glad 
of it, said my dear master ; I am surę I have madę my 
own happy: and, Longman, though I must think you 
somebody, yet, as you are not a young man, and so 
won’t make me jealous, I can allow you to wish my 
dear wife joy in the tenderest manner. Adad 1 sir, 
said he, I am surę you rejoice me with your favour: 
’Tis what I longed for, but durst not presume. My 
dear, said my master,’ receive the compliment of one of 
the honestest hearts in England, that always revered 
your virtues!—and the good man saluted me with 
great lespect, and said, God inHeaven bless you both! 
and kneeled on one knee. I must quit your pi esence ! 
Indeed I must!—And away he went. 

Your goodness, sir, said I, knows no bounds : O may 
my gratitude never find any !—I saw, said my master, 
when the good man approached you, that he did it 
with so much awe and love mingled together, that I 
fancied he longed to salute my angel; and I could not 
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mt indulge his honest heart. How blessed am I! 
aid I, and kissed his hand.—And indeed I make 
lothing now of kissing his dear hand, as if it was my 
jwn! 

When honest old Mr. Jonathan come in to attend 
it dinner, so clean, so sleek, and so neat, as he always 
ls, with his silver hair, I said, Weil, Mr. Jonathan, how 
do you do l I am glad to see you.—You look as well 
as evei, thank God! O dear, madam ! said he, better 
than ever, to have such a blessed sight! God bless you 
and my good master !—and I hope, sir, said he, you’11 
excuse all my past failmgs. Ay, that I will, Jonathan, 
said he ; because you never had any, but what your 
legard for my dear wife here was the occasion of. 
And now I can tell you, you can never err, because 
you cannot respect her too much. O sir, said he, 
your honour is exceeding good! Pm surę I shall 
always pray for you both. 

Aftei dinner, Mr. Longman coming in, and talking 
of some affairs under his care, he said afterwards, All 
your honour^ servants are now happy; for Robert, 
who left you, had a pretty little fortunę fallen to him, 
or he never would have quitted your service. He was 
here but yesterday, to inquire when you and my lady 
returned hither; and hoped he might have leave to pay 
his duty to you both. Ay, said my master, I shall 
be glad to see honest Robert; for that*a another of 
your favourites, Pamela. It was high time, I think, I 
should marry you, were it but to engage the respects 
of all my family to myself.—There are, sir, said I, 
ten thousand reasons why I should rejoice in your 
goodness. 

But I was going to say, said Mr. Longman, That all 
your honour^ old $ervants are now happy, but one. You 
mean John Arnold ? said my master. I do, indeed, 
said he, if you 7 ll excuse me, sir. O, said I, I have 
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had my prayer for poor John answered, as favourably 
as I could wish.—Why, said Mr. Longman, to be surę 
poor John has acted no very good part, take it 
altogether ; but he so much honoured you, sir, and so 
much respected you, madam, that he would have been 
glad to have been obedient to both; and so was faithful 
to neither. But, indeed, the poor fellow’s heart is almost 
broke, and he won’t look out for any other place ; and 
says, he must live in your honour’s seryice, or he must die 
wretched very shortly. Mrs. Jervis was there when this 
was said : Indeed, said she, the poor man has been heie 
every day sińce he heard the tidings that have rejoiced 
us all; and he says, he hopes he shall yet be forgiven. 
Is he in the house now ? said my master. He is, sir ; 
and was here when your honour came in, and played at 
hide and seek to have one look at you both when you 
alighted; and was ready to go out of his wits for joy, 
when he saw your honour hand my lady in. Pamela, 
said my dear master, you’re to do with John as you 
please. You have fuli power. Then pray, sir, said I, 
let poor John come in. 

The poor fellow came in, with so much confusion, that 
I have never seen a countenance that expressedso liyely 
a consciousness of his faults, and mingled joy and shame. 
How do you do, John? said 1 5 I hope you are very 
well!—The poor fellow could hardJy speak, and 
looked with awe upon my master, and pleasure upon 
me. Said my master, Well, John, there is no room to 
say any thing to a man that has so much concern 
already: I am told you will serve me whether I will 
or not; but I tura you over altogether to my spouse 
here: and she is to do by you as she pleases. You 
see, John, said I, your good master’s indulgence. Well 
may I forgive, that have so generous an example. I 
was always persuaded of your honest intentions, if you 
had known how to distinguish between your duty to 
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your master, and your good-will to me : You will now 
havc no morę puzzles on that account, from the good- 
ness of your dear master. I shall be but too happy! 
said the poor man. God bless your honour! God 
bless you, madam !—I now have the joy of my soul, 
in serving you both ; and I will make the best of 
servants, to my power. Weil, then, John, said I,your 
wages will go on, as if you had not left your master: 
May I not say so, sir ? said I. Yes, surely, my dear, 
replied he ; and augment them too, if you find his duty 
to you deserves it. A thousand millions of thanks, 
said the poor man : I am very well satisfied, and 
desire no augmentation. And so he withdrew, over- 
joyed; and Mrs. Jervis and Mi. Longman were 
highly pleased; for though they were incensed against 
him for his fault to me, when matters looked badly 
for me, yet they, and all his fellow-servants, always 
loved John. 

When Mr. Longman and Mrs. Jervis had dmed, 
they came in again, to know if he had any commands; 
and my dear master, fiłling a glass of winę, said, 
Longman, I am going to toast the happiest and 
honestest couple in England, my dear Pamela’s father 
and mother.—Thank you, dear sir, said I. 

I think, continued he, that little Kentish purchase 
wants a manager ; and as it is a little out of your way, 
Longman, I been have purposing, if I thought Mr. 
Andrews would accept of it, that he should enter upon 
Hodges*s farm that was, and so manage for me that whole 
little affair; and we will well stock the farm for him, and 
make it comfortable ; and I think, if he will take that 
trouble upon him, it will be an ease to you, and a favour 
to me. 

Your honour, said he, cannot do a better thing; and 
I have had some inkling given me, that you may, if 
you please, augment that estate, by t a purchase, of 
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equał amount, contiguous to it; and as you have so 
much money to spare, I can*t see your honour can do 
better. Weil, said he, let me have the particulars 
another time, and we will consider about it. But, my 
dear, added he, you’11 mention this to your father, if 
you please. 

I have too much money, Longman, continued he, 
lies useless; though, upon this occasion, I shall not 
grudge laying out as much in liveries and other things, 
as if I had married a Jady of a foitune equal, if possible, 
to my Pamela* s merit; and I reckon you have a good 
deal in hand. Yes, sir, said he, morę than I wish I 
had. But I have a mortgage in view, if you don’t 
buy that Kentish thing, that I believe will answer very 
well; and when matters are riper, will mention it to 
your honour. 

I took with me, to Lincolnshire, said my master, 
upwards of six hundred guineas, and thought to have 
laid most of them out there: (Thank God, thought I, 
you did not! for he offered me five hundred of them, 
you know:) but I have not laid out above two hundred 
and fifty of them; so two hundred I left there in my 
escritoir; because I shaU go again foi a fortnight or 
so, before winter; and two hundred I have brought 
with me : and I have money, I know not what, in 
three places here, the account of which is in my 
pocket-book, in my library. 

You have madę some little presents, Pamela, to my 
servants there, on our nuptials; and these two hundred 
that I have brought up, I will put into your disposal, 
that, with some of them, you shall do heie as you did 
there. 

I am ashamed, good sir, said I, to be so costly, and 
so worthless! Pray, my dear, replied he, say not a 
word of that. 

Said Mr. Lopgman, Why, madam, with money in 
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stocks, and one thing or another, his honom could buy 
half the gentlemen around him. He wants not money, 
and lays up eveiy yeau And it would have been pity 
but his honour should have wedded just as he has. 
Very true, Longman, said my master; and, puliing 
out his purse, said, Tell out, my dear, two hundred 
guineas, and give me the rest.—I did so. Now, said 
he, take them yourself, for the purposes I mentioned. 
But, Mu Longman, do you, befoie sunset, bring my 
dear girl lifty pounds, which is due to her this day, by 
my promise; and every three months, from this day, 
pay her lifty pounds; which will be two hundied 
pounds per annum , and this is for her to lay out at her 
own discretion, and without account, in such a way as 
shall denve a blessing upon us all: for she was my 
mothei’s almoner, and shall be mme, and her own too. 
—Fil go for it this instant, said Mu Longman. 

When he was gone, I looked upon my dear generous 
mastei, and on Mrs. Jervis, and he gave me a nod of 
assent; and I took twenty guineas, and said, Dear Mrs. 
Jervis, accept of this, which is no morę than my genei - 
ous master ordered me to piesent to Mrs. Jewkes, for a 
pair of gloves, on my happy nuptials; and so you, who 
are much better entitled to them by the love I bear 
you, must not refuse them. 

Said she, Mrs. Jewkes was on the spot, madam, at 
the happy time. Yes, said my master j but Pamela 
would have rejoiced to have had you there mstead of 
her. That I should, sir, replied I, or instead of any 
body, except my own mother. She gratefully accepted 
them, and thanked us both: But I don’t know what 
she should thank me for; for I was not worth a fourth 
of them myself. 

Fd have you, my dear, said he, in some handsome 
manner, as you know ho w, oblige Longman to accept 
of the like present. 
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Mr. Longman returned from his ofEce, and brought 
me the lifty pounds, saying, I have entered this new 

article witk great pleasure : * To my Lady - Jifty 

pounds : to be patd the same sum ąuarterlyJ O sir 1 
said I, what will become of me, to be so poor m my- 
self, and so rich in your bounty!—It is a shame to 
take all that your profuse goodness would heap upon 
me thus: But indeed it shall not be without account. 
—Make no woids, my dear, said he: Are you not 
my wife ? And have I not endowed you with my 
goods; and, hitherto, this is a very smali part. 

Mr. Longman, said I, and Mrs. Jervis, you both 
see how I am even oppressed with unreturnable obliga- 
tions, God bless the donor, and the receiver too! 
said Mr. Longman: I am surę they will bring back 
good mterest; for, madam, you had ever a bountiful 
heart; and I have seen the pleasure you used to take 
to dispense my late lady’s ałms and donations. 

HI warrant, Mr. Longman, said I, notwithstanding 
you are so willmg to have me take large sums for 
nothing at all, I should affront you, if I asked you to 
accept from me a pair of gloves only, on account of 
my happy nuptials. He seemed not readiły to know 
how to answer; and my master said, If Longman 
refuse you, my deai, he may be said to refuse youi 
first favour. On that I put twenty guineas in his hand; 
but he insisted upon it, that he would take but five. I 
said, I must desire you to oblige me, Mr. Longman, or 
I shall think I have affronted you. Weil, if I must, 
said he, I know what I know.. What is that, Mr. 
Longman ? said I.—Why, madam, said he, I will not 
lay it out till my young master^ birth-day, which I 
hope will be within this twelvemonth. 

Not expecting any thing like this from the old 
gentleman, I looked at my master, and then blushed 
so, I could not hołd up my head. Charmingły said, 
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Longman! said my master, and clasped me in his 
arms : O, my dear life ! God send it may be so !— 
You have quite delighted me, Longman! Though 
I durst not have said such a thing for the world.— 
Madam, said the old gentleman, I beg your pardon; I 
hope no oflFence: but I’d speak it ten times in a breath 
to have it so, take it how you please, as long as my 
good master takes it so well. Mrs. Jervis, said my 
master, this is an over-mce dear creature; you don’t 
know what a life I have had with her, even on this 
side matnmony.—Said Mrs. Jeryis, I think Mr. 
Longman says very well; I am surę I shall hope for 
it too. 

Mr. Longman, who had struck me of a heap, with- 
drawing soon after, my master said, Why, my dear, 
you can’t look up 1 The old man said nothmg shock- 
ing. I did not expect it, though, from him, said 
I. I was not aware but of some innocent pleasantry. 
Why, so it was, said he, both innocent and pleasant: 
and I won’t forgive you, if you don’t say as he says. 
Come, speak before Mrs. Jervis. May every thing 
happen, sir, said I, that will give you delight!—That’s 
my dearest love, said he, and kissed me with great 
tenderness. 

When the servants had dined, I desired to see the 
maidens; and all four came up together. You are 
welcome home, madam, said Rachel 5 we rejoice all 
to see you here, and morę to see you our lady. O my 
good old acquaintances, said I, I joy to see you! 
How do you do, Rachel ł How do you all do ? 
And I took each of them by the hand, and could 
have kissed them. For, said I to myself, I kissed 
you all, last time I saw you, in sorrow; why should I 
not kiss you all with joy ? Rut I forboie, in honour 
of their master ? s presence. 
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They seemed quite transported with me: and my 
good master was pleased with the scene. See here, 
my lasses, said he, your mistress! I need not bid you 
respect her; for you always loved her; and she’11 
have it as much in her power as inclination to be kind 
to the deserving, Indeed, said I, I shall always be a 
kind friend to you; and your dear master has ordered 
me to give each of you this, that you may rejoice with 
me on my happiness. And so I gave them five guineas 
a-piece, and said, God bless you every one! I am 
overjoyed to see you ! And they withdrew with the 
greatest gratitude and pleasure, praying for us both. 

I tumed to my dear master : ł Tis to you, dear sir, 
said I, next to God, who put it into your generous 
heart, that all my happiness is owing! That my mind 
thus oyerflows with joy and gratitude I And I would 
have kissed his hand; but he clasped me in his arms, 
and said, You deserve it, my dear: You deserve it alJ. 
Mrs. Jervis came in. Said she, I have seen a very 
affecting sight; you have madę your maidens quite 
happy, madam, with your kmdness and condescension! 
I saw them all foui, as I came by the hall-door, just 
got up from their knees, praising and praying for you 
both ! Dear good bodies! said I; and did Jane pray 
too ? May their prayers be returned upon themselves, 
I say! 

My master sent for Jonathan, and I held up all the 
lingers of my two hands ; and my master givmg a nod 
of approbation as he came in, I said, Weil, Mr. 
Jonathan, I could not be satisfied without seeing you 
in form, as it were, and thanking you for all your past 
good-will to me. You ’11 accept of that, for a paii of 
gloves, on this happy occasion; and I gave him ten 
guineas, and took his honest hand between both nune : 
God bless you, said I, with your silyer hairs, so like 
my dear father!—I shall always value such a good 
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old servant of the best of mastera !—He said, O such 
goodness! Such kind words! It is balm to my 
heart 1 Blessed be God I have liyed to this day !— 
And his eyes swam in tears, and he withdrew.—My 
dear, said my master, you make every one happy!— 
O, sir, said I, ? tis you, ? tis you ! And let my gratefuł 
heart always spring to my lips, to acknowledge the 
blessings you heap upon me. 

Then in came Harry, and Isaac, and Benjamin, and 
the two grooms of this house, and Arthur the gardener; 
for my dear master had ordered them, by Mrs. Jervis, 
thus to be marshalled out: and he said, Where ? s John? 
Poor John was ashamed, and did not come in till he 
heard himself called for. I said to them, How do 
you do, my ołd friends and fellow-servants ? I am glad 
to see you all. 

My master said, I have given you a mistress, my 
lads, that is the joy of my heart: You see her good¬ 
ness and condescension! Let your respects to her be 
but answerable, and she’11 be proportionably as great a 
blessing to you all, as she is to me. Harry said, In 
the names of all your servants, sir, I bless your honour, 
and your good lady : and it shall be all our studies to 
deserve her ladyship’s favour, as well as your honour ? s. 
And so I gave every one five guineas, to rejoice, aa I 
said, in my happiness. 

When I came to John, I said, I saw you before, 
John; but I again tell you, I am glad to see you. 
He said, he was quite ashamed and confounded. O, 
said I, forget every thing that’s past, John 1—Your 
dear good master will, and so will I. For God has 
wonderfiilly brought about all these things, by the very 
means I once thought most grievous. Let us, there- 
fore, look forward, and be only ashamed to commit 
faults for the time to come: for they may ńot always 
be attended with like happy consecjuences. 
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Arthur, said my master, I have brought you a mis- 
tress that is a great gardener. She ’11 shew you a new 
way to plant beans: And never any body had such a 
hand at improving a sun-flower as she!—O sir, sir, 
said I, (but yet a little dashed,) all my Improvements 
in every kind of thing are owing to you, I am surę 1 
—And so I thmk I was even with the dear man, 
and yet appeared grateful before his servants. They 
withdrew, blessing us both, as the rest had done. 

And then came in the postilion, and two helpers, 
(for my master has both here, and at Lincolnshire, 
fine hunting horses ; and it is the chief sport he takes 
delightin,) as also the scullion-boy: And I said. Ho w 
do all of you ? And how dost do, Tonimy ? I hope 
yoifre very good. Here your dear master has ordered 
you something a-piece, in honour of me. And my 
master holding three fingers to me, I gave the postilion 
and helpers three gumeas each, and the little boy two ; 
and bid him let his poor mother lay it out for him, for 
he must not spend it idly. Mr. Colbrand, Abraham, 
and Thomas, I had before presented at Mother house. 

And when they were all gone but Mrs. Jems, I 
said, And now, dearest sir, permit me, on my knees, 
thus to bless you, and pray for you. And oh, may 
God crown you with length of days, and inciease of 
honoui ; and may your happy, happy Pamela, by her 
grateful heart, appear always worthy m your dear eyes, 
though she cannot be so in her own, nor in those of 
any others! 

Mrs. Jervis, said my master, you see the excellency 
of this sweet creature ! And when I tell you, that the 
charms of her person, all lovely as she is, bind me not 
so strongly to her, as the graces of her mind; con- 
gratulate me, that my happiness is built on so stable a 
basis. Indeed I do, most sinceiely, sir, said she: This 
is a happy day to me! 
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I stept into the libraiy, while he was thus pouring 
out his kmdness for me to Mrs. Jervis; and blessed 
God there on my knees, for the difference I now found 
to what I had once known in it.—And when I have 
done the same in the first scene of my fears, the once 
frightful summer-house, I shall have gone through most 
of my distressful scenes with gratitude; but shall never 
forbear thankmg God in my mind, foi his goodness to 
me in every one. Mrs. Jervis, I lind, had whispered 
him what I had done above, and he saw me upon my 
knees, with my back towards him, unknown to me; 
but softly put to the door again, as he had opened it a 
little way. And I said, not knowing he had seen me, 
You have some charming pictures here, sir.—Yes, said 
he, my dear life, so I have; but nonę equal to that 
which your piety affords me: And may the God you 
dełight to serve, bless morę and morę my dear angel 1 
—Sir, said I, you are alł goodness !—I hope, replied 
he, after your sweet example, I shall be better and 
better. 

Do you think, my dear father and mother, theie 
ever was so happy a cieature as I ? To be surę it 
would be very ungrateful to thmk with uneasiness, 01 
any thing but compassion, of poor Miss Sally Godfrey. 

He ordered Jonathan to let the evening be passed 
merrily, but wisely, as he said, with what every one 
liked, whether winę or October. 

He was pleased after war ds to lead me up stairs, and 
gave me possession of my lady’s dressing-room and 
cabinet, and her fine repeating-watch and equipage; 
and, in short, of a complete set of diamonds, that were 
his good mother 5 s; as also of the two pair of diamond 
ear-rings, the two diamond rings, and diamond neck- 
lace, he mentioned in his naughty articles, which her 
ladyship had intended for presents to Miss Tomlins, a 
rich heiress, that was proposed for his wife, when he was 
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just come from his trayels; but which went ofF, after 
all was agreed upon on both the friends’ sides, because 
he approved not her conversation; and she had, as he 
told his mother, too masculme an air; and he never 
could be brought to see her but once, though the lady 
liked him very well. He presented me also with her 
ladyship*s books, pictures, linen, laces, &c. that were 
in her apartments; and bid me cali those apartments 
minę. O give me, my good God! humility and 
gratitude. 


Sunday night 

This day, as matters could not be ready for our 
appearance at a better place, we staid at home; and 
my dear master employed himself a good deal in his 
library: And I have been taken up pretty much, I 
hope, as I ought to be, in thankfulness, prayer and 
meditation, in my newly-presented closet: And I hope 
God will be pleased to give a blessing to me; for X 
have the pleasure to think I am not puffed up with this 
great alteration; and yet am I not wanting to look 
upon all these favours and blessings in the light wherein 
I ought to receiye them, both at the hands of Heaven, 
and my dear benefactor. 

We dined together with great pleasure; and I had, 
in every Word and action, all the instances of kmdness 
and affection that the most indulged heart could wish. 
He said he would return to his closet again; and at 
five o’clock would come and take a walk with me in 
the garden: And so retired as soon as he had dmed, 
and I went up to minę. 

About six, he was pleased to come up to me, and 
said, Now, my dear, I will attend you for a little walk 
in the garden; and I gave him my hand with great 
pleasure. 
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This garden is much better cultivated than the 
Lincolnshire one; but that is larger, and has nobler 
walks m lt; and yet there is a pretty canal in this, and 
a fountain and cascade. We had a deał of sweet con- 
versation as we walked; and, after we had taken a turn 
round, I bent towards the little gai den; and when I 
came neai the summer-house, took the opportunity to 
slip fiom him, and just whipt up the steps of this once 
frightful place, and kneeled down, and said, I bless 
thee, O God I for my escapes, and for thy mercies! 
O let me always possess a gratefuł, humble heart! and 
I whipt down agam and joined him; and he haidły 
missed me, 

Several of the neighbourmg gentry sent their com- 
pliments to him on his return, but not a word about 
his marriage; particularly Mr. Arthur, Mr. Towers, 
Mi. Biookes, and Mr. Martin of the Grove. 


Monday. 

I had a good deal of employment in choosmg 
patterns for my new clothes. He thought nothing too 
good; but I thought every thing I saw was; and he 
was so kmd to pick out six of the richest for me to 
choose three suits out of, saying, We would furnish 
ourselves with morę in town, when we went thither. 
One was white, flowered with silver most richly; and 
he was pleased to say, that, as I was a bride, I should 
make my appearance in that the following Sunday. 
And so we shall have in two or three days, fiom several 
places, nothing but mantua-makers and tailors at work. 
Bless me! what a chargeable and what a worthless 
hussy I am to the dear gentleman !—But his fortunę 
and station require a great deal of it; and his value 
for me will not let him do less, than if he had married 
a fortunę equal to his own: and then, as he says, it 
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would be a reflection upon him, lf he did_And so I 

doubt it will be, as it is : For either way the world will 
have something to say. He madę me also choose some 
very fine laces, and linen ; and has sent a message on 
purpose, with his orders, to hasten all down, what can 
be done in town, as the millinery matters, &c. to be 
completed there, and sent by particular messengers, as 
done. AJ 1 to be here, and finished by Saturcłay 
afternoon, without fail. 

I sent away John this morning, with some moie of 
my papers to you, and with the few he will give you 
separate. My desire is, that you will send me all the 
papers you have done with, that I may keep my word 
with Lady Davers; to beg the continuance of your 
prayers and blessings; to hope you will give me your 
answer about my dear benefactor J s proposal of the 
Kentish farm ; to beg you to buy two suits of cłothes 
each ; of the finest cloth for you, my dear father; and 
of a creditable silk for my dear mother; and good 
linen, and every thing answerable; and that you will, 
as my best friend bid me say, let us see you here as soon 
as possible; and he will have his chariot come for you, 
when you tell John the day. Oh ! how I long to see 
you both, my dear good parents, and to share with you 
my felicities ! 

You will have, Fm surę, the goodness to go to all 
your creditors, which aie chiefly those of my poor 
unhappy brothers, and get an account of all you are 
bound for; and every one shall be paid to the utmost 
farthing, and interest besides, though some of them have 
been very crueł and unrelenting.—But they are entitled 
to their own, and shall be thankfully paid. 

Now I think of it, John shall take my papers down 
to this place; that you may have something to amuse 
you, of your dear chihFs, instead of those you part 
with; and I will continue writing till I am settled, and 
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you are determined; and then I shall apply myself to 
the duties of the family, in order to become as usefiil to 
my dear benefactor, as my smali abilities will let me. 

If you think a couple of guineas will be of use to 
Mrs. Mumford, who, I doubt, has not much aforehand, 
pray give them to her, from me, (and I will return 
them to you,) as for a pair of gloves on my nuptials: 
And look through your poor acquaintance and neigh- 
boui s, and let me have a list of such honest industrious 
poor, as may be true objects of charity, and have no 
other assistance; particularly such as are blind, lamę, 
or siekły, with their several cases ; and also such poor 
families and housekeepers as are reduced by misfortunes, 
as ours was, and where a great number of children may 
keep them from rising to a State of tolerable comfort: 
And I will choose as well as I can ; for I long to be 
making a beginning, with the kind quarterly beneyolence 
my dear good benefactor has bestowed upon me for 
such good purposes. 

I am resobed to keep account of all these matters, 
and Mr. Longman has already furnished me with a 
yellum book of white paper; some sides of which I 
hope soon to fili with the names of propei objects: 
And though my dear master has given me all this 
with out account, yet shall he see (but nobody else) 
how I lay it out, from quarter to quartei; and I will, if 
any be left, carry it on, like an accomptant, to the next 
quarter, and stiike a balance four times a year, and a 
generał balance at every year*s end.—And I have 
written in it, Humble returns for divine mercies ; and 
locked it up safe in my newly-presented cabinet. 

I intend to let Lady Davers see no farther of my 
papers, than to her own angry letter to her brother ; 
for I would not have her see my reflections upon it; 
and she’11 know, down to that place, all that*s necessary 
for her curiosity, as to my sufferings, anc^the stratagems 
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Used against me, and the honest part I have been en- 
abled to act: And I hope, when she has read them all, 
she will be quite reconciled: for she will see it is all 
God Almighty’s doings ; and that a gentleman of his 
parts and knowledge was not to be drawn in by such a 
poor young body as me. 

I will detain John no longer. He will tell you to 
read this last part first, and while he stays. And so, 
with my humble duty to you both, and my dear Mr. 

B-’s kind remembrance, I rest 

Your ever-dutiful and gratefully happy Daughter. 


Wednesday evening. 
Honoured Father and Mother. ! 

I will nów proceed with my Journal. 

On Tuesday morning, my dear sir rode out, and 
brought with him to dinner, Mr. Martin óf the Grove, 
and Mr. Arthur, and Mr. Brooks, and one Mr. 
Chambers; and he stept up to me, and said he had 
rode out too far to return to breakfast; but he had 
brought with him sonie of his old acquaintance, to dine 
with me. Are you sorry for it, Pamela ? said he. I 
lemembered his lessons, and said, No, surę, sir; I can- 
not be angry at any thing you are pleased to do. Said 
he, You know Mr. Martini character, and have severely 
censured him in one of your letters, as one of my brothei 
rakes, and for his three lyings-in. 

He then gave me the following account, how he 
came to bring them. Said he, ‘ I met them all at Mr. 
Arthur 5 s; and his lady asked me, if I was really 
married ? I said, Yes, really. And to whom ? said 
Mr. Martin. Why, replied I, bluntly, to my mother’s 
waiting-maid. They could not tell what to say to me 
hereupon, and looked one upon another. And I saw 
I had spoiled # a jest, from each. Mrs. Arthur said. 
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You have, indeed, sir, a charming creature, as ever 
I saw ; and she has mighty good luck. Ay, said I, 
and so have I. But I shalł say the less, because a 
man never did any thing of this naturę, that he did 
not think he ought, if it were but in połicy, to make 
the best. of it. Nay, said Mr. Arthur, if you have 
smned, it is with your eyes open: for you know 
the world as well as any gentleman of your years 
in it. 

‘ Why, really, gentlemen, said I, I should be glad to 
please all my friends ; but I can’t expect, till they know 
my motives and inducements, that it will be so lm- 
mediately. But I do assure you, I am exceedingly 
pleased tnyself; and that, you know, is most to the 
purpose. 

4 Said Mr. Brooks, I have heard my wife praise 
youi spouse that is, so much for person and beauty, 
that I wanted to see her of all thmgs. Why, replied 
I, if you’11 all go and take a dinner with me, you shall 
see hei with all my heart. And, Mrs. Arthur, will 
you beai us company ? No, indeed, sir, said she. 
What, Pil warrant, my *1uife will not be able to leconcile 
you to my mother’s *waińng-matd; is not that it ? Tell 
truth, Mrs. Aithur. Nay, said she, I shan’t be back- 
ward to pay your spouse a visit, in company of the 
neighbouring ladies; but for one single woman to go, 
on such a sudden motion too, with so many gentlemen, 
is not right. But that need not hinder you, gentlemen. 
So, said he, the rest sent, that they should not dme at 
home; and they and Mr. Chambers, a gentleman lately 
setded in these parts, one and all came with me: And 
so, my deai, concluded he, when you make your appear- 
ance next Sunday, you’re sute of a party in your favour; 
for all that see you must esteem you.’ 

He went to them; and when I came down to 
dinner, he was pleased to take me by the hand, at my 
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entrance into the parlour, and said, My dear, I have 
brought some of my good neighbours to dine with 
you. I said, You are very good, sir.—My dear, this 
gentleman is Mr. Chambers; and so he presented 
every one to me; and they sałuted me, and wished us 
both joy. 

I, for my part, said Mr. Brooks, wish you joy most 
heartily. My wife told me a good deal of the beauties 
of your person; but I did not think we had such a flower 
in our country. Sir, said I, your lady is very partial to 
me; and you are so polite a gentleman, that you will 
not contradict your good lady. 

Pił assure you, madam, returned he, you have not 
hit the' matter at all; for we contradict one another 
twice or thrice a day. But the deviFs in’t if we are 
not agreed in so elear a case ! 

Said Mr. Martin, Mr. Brooks says very true, 
madam, in both respects; (meaning his wife J s and 
his own contradiction to one another, as well as in 
my favour;) for, added he, they have been married 
some years. 

As I had not the best opinion of this gentleman, nor 
his jest, I said, I am almost sorry, sir, for the gentle¬ 
mani jest upon himself and his lady ; but I think it 
should have relieved him from a greater jest, your 
pleasant confirmation of it.—But still the reason you 
give that it may be so, I hope, is the reason that may be 
given that it is not so; to wit, that they have been 
married some years. 

Said Mr. Arthur, Mr. Martin, I think the lady has 
very handsomely reproved you. I think so too, said 
Mr. Chambers; and it was but a very indifferent com- 
płiment to a bride. Said Mr. Martin, Compliment or 
not, gentlemen, I have never seen a matrimony of any 
time standing, that it was not so, litde or much: But I 
dare say it will never be so here. 
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To be surę, sir, said I, if it was, I must be the 
ungratefullest person in the world, because I am the 
most obliged person in it. That notion, said Mr. 
Arthui, is so excellent, that it gives a morał certainty 
it never can. 

Sii, said Mr. Brooks to my dear master, softly, 
You have a most accomplished lady, I do assure you, 
as well m her behaviour and wit, as in her person, cali 
her what you please. Why, my dear friend, said my 
master, I must tell you, as I have said before now, that 
her person madę me her lover, but her mind madę her 
my wife. 

The first course coming in, my dear sir led me him- 
self to my place; and set Mr. Chambeis, as the greatest 
stranger, at my right hand, and Mr. Brooks at my 
left; and Mr. Arthur was pleased to observe, much 
to my advantage, on the ease and fieedom with which 
I behaved myself, and helped them ; and said, he 
would bring his lady to be a witness, and a learner 
both, of my manner. I said, I should be proud of any 
honoui Mrs. Aithur would vouchsafe to do me; and 
if once I could promise myself the opportunity of his 
good lady’s example, and those of the other gentlemen 
present, I should have the greatei opinion of my worthi- 
ness to sit m the place I filled at present with much 
insufli ciency. 

Mr. Arthur drank to my health and happiness, and 
said, My wife told your spouse, madam, you had very 
good luck in such a husband ; but I now see who has 
the best of it. Said Mr. Brooks, Come, come, le^s 
make no comphments; for the plain truth of the matter 
is, our good neighbour'8 generosity and judgment have 
met with so equal a match in his lady^ beauty and merit, 
that I know not which has the best luck. But may 
you be both long happy together, say I! And so he 
drank a glass of winę. 
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My best friend, who aiways takes delight to have 
me praised, seemed much pleased with our conyersation; 
and he said the kindest, tenderest, and most respectful 
things m the world to me. Insomuch, that the rough 
Mr. Martin said, Did you ever think our good friend 
here, who used to ridicule matrimony so much, would 
have madę so complaisant a husband ? How long do 
you intend, sir, that this shall hołd ? As long as my 
good girl deserves it, said he; and that, I hope, will 
be for ever. But, continued the kind gentleman, 
you need not wonder I haye changed my mind as to 
wedlock; for I never expected to meet with one 
whose behayiour and sweetness of tempei were so well 
adapted to make me happy. 

After dinner, and having drank good healths to each 
of their ladies, I withdrew; and they sat and drank 
two bottles of claret a-piece, and weie veiy merry; 
and went away, fuli of my praises, and vowing to bring 
their ladies to see me. 

John having brought me your kind letter, my dear 
father, I told my good master, after his friends were 
gone, how gratefully you received his geneious inten- 
tions as to the Kentish farm, and promised your best 
endeayours to serve him in that estate; and that you 
hoped your industry and care would be so well employed 
in it, that you should be very little troublesome to 
him,—as to the libeial manner in which he had 
intended to add to a provision, that of itself exceeded 
all you wished. He was very well pleased with your 
cheerful acceptance of it. 

I am glad your engagements in the world he m so 
smali a compass. As soon as you bave gotten an 
account of them exactly, you will be pleased to send it 
me, with the list of the poor folks you are so kind to 
promise to procure me. 
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I think, as my dear master is so generous, you 
should account nothing that is plain, too good. Pray 
don’t be afraid of laying out upon yourselyes. My 
dear sir intends that you shall not, when you come to 
us, return to youi old abode; but stay with us, till 
you set out for Kent; and so you must dispose 
of yourselyes accordingly. And I hope, my dear 
father, you have quite left off all slavish business. As 
farmer Jones has been kind to you, as I have heard 
you say, pray, when you take leave of them, present 
them with three guineas worth of good books ; such as 
a family bibie, a coramon prayer, a whole duty of man, 
or any other you think will be acceptable; for they 
live a great way from church; and in winter the ways 
from their farm thither are impassable. 

He has brought me my papers safe : and I will send 
them to Lady Davers the first opportunity, down to 
the place I mentioned in my last. 

My dear Mr. B-just now tells me, that he will 

cany me, m the morning, a little airing, about ten 
miles off, in his chariot and four, to breakfast at a 
farm-house, noted foi a fine dairy, and where, now and 
then, the neighbouring gentry, of both sexes, resort for 
that purpose. 


Thursday. 

We set out at about half an hour after six, accordingly; 
and driying pretty smartly, got at this truły neat house 
at half an hour after eight; and I was much pleased 
with the neatness of the good woman, and her daughter 
and maid; and he was so good as to say he would 
now and then take a turn with me to the same place, 
and on the same occasion, as I seemed to like it; for 
that it would be a pretty exercise, and procure us 
appetites to our breakfasts, as well as our return would 
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to our dinners. But I find this was not, though a yery 
good reason, the only one for which he gave me this 
agreeable airmg; as I -shall acquaint you. 

We were prettily received and entertained here, and 
an elegancy ran through every thing, persons as well as 
furniture, yet all plain. And my mastei said to the 
good housewife, Do your young boarding-school ładies 
still at times continue their visits to you, Mrs. Dobson ? 
Yes, sii, said she, I expect three or four of them every 
minutę. 

There is, my dear, said he, within three miles of 
this faim, a very good boarding-school for ladies. 
The governess of it keeps a chaise and pair, which is 
to be madę a double chaise at pleasure ; and in summer 
time, when the misses perform their tasks to satis- 
faction, she favours them with an airing to this place, 
three or four at a time; and after they have break- 
fasted, they are carried back. And this serves both 
for a reward, and for exercise; and the misses who 
have this favpur are not a little proud of it; and it 
brings them forward in their respective tasks. 

A very good method, sir, said I. And just as we 
were talking, the chaise came in with four misses, all 
pretty- much of a size, and a maid-servant to attend 
them. They were shewn another little neat apart- 
ment, that went through ours; and madę their honours 
very prettily, as they passed by us. I went into the 
room to them, and asked them questions about their 
work, and their lessons; and what they had done to 
deserve such a fine airing and breakfasting; and they 
all answered me very prettily. And pray, little ladies, 
said I, what may I cali your names ? One was called 
Miss BurdofF, one Miss Nugent, one Miss Booth, and 
the fourth Miss Goodwin. I don’t know which, said 
I, is the prettiest; but you are all best, my little dears; 
and you have a very good goveiness, to indulge you 
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with such a fine airing, and such delicate cream, and 
bread and bntter. I hope you think so too. 

My master came in, and I had no mistrust in the 
world; and he kissed each of them ; but looked morę 
wishfully on Miss Goodwin, than on any of the others; 
but I thought nothing just then : Had she been called 
Miss Godfrey, I had hit upon it in a trice. 

When we went from them, he said, Which do you 
think the prettiest of those misses ? Really, sir, replied 
I, it is hard to say: Miss Booth is a pretty brown 
girl, and has a fine eye; Miss Burdoff has a great 
deal of sweetness in hei countenance, but is not so 
legulaily featured. Miss Nugent is very fair: and 
Miss Goodwm has a fine black eye, and is, besides, I 
think, the genteelest shaped child; but they are all 
pretty. 

The maid led them mto the garden, to she w them 
the bee-hives; and Miss Goodwin madę a particular 
fine courtesy to my master; and I said, I believe miss 
knows you, sir; and, takmg her by the hand, I said, 
Do you know this gentleman, my pretty dear ?—Yes, 
madam, said she ; it is my own dear uncle. I clasped 
her in my arms : O why did you not tell me, sir, said 
I, that you had a niece among these little ladies ? And 
I kissed her, and away she tript after the others. 

But pray, sir, said I, how can this be ?—You have 
no sister nor brother, but Lady Dayers.—How can 
this be ? 

He smiled: and then I said, O my dearest sir, tell 
me now the tiuth, Does not this pretty miss stand in a 
nearer relation to you, than as a niece ?—I know she 
does! I know she does ! And I embraced him as he 
stood. 

’Tis even so, my dear, replied he ; and you remem- 
ber my sister’s good-natured hint of Miss Sally 
Godfrey ? I do well, sir, answered I. But this is 
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Miss Goodwin. Her mother chose that name for 
her, said he, because she should not be called by her 

OWD. 

Weil, said I, excuse me, sir ; I must go and have a 
little prattle with her. Fil send for her in again, replied 
he; and in she came in a moment. I took her in my 
arms, and said, O my charming dear! will you love 
me ?—Will you let me be your aunt ? Yes, madam, 
answered she, with all my heart! and I will love you 
dearly: But I mustn’t love my uncle. Why so ? said 
he. Because, replied she, you would not speak to me 
at first! And because you would not let me cali you 
uncle (for it seems she was bid not, that I might not 
guess at her presently): and yet, said the pretty dear, I 
had not seen you a great while, so I hadn ? t. 

Weil, Pamela, said he, now can you allow me to 
love this little innocent ? Ailow you, sir, replied I; 
you would be very barbarous, if you did not; and I 
should be morę so, if I did not further it all I could, 
and love the little lamb myself, for your sake and for 
her own sake; and in compassion to her poor mother, 
though unknown to me : And tears stood in my eyes. 

Said he, Why, my love, are your words so kind, and 
your countenance so sad ?—I drew to the window from 
the child; and said. Sad it is not, sir; but I have a 
strange grief and pleasure mingled at once in my breast, 
on this occasion. It is indeed a twofold grief, and a 
twofold pleasure.—As how, my dear ? said he. Why, 
sir, replied I, I cannot help being grieyed for the poor 
mother of this sweet babę, to think, if she be living, 
that she must cali her chiefest delight her shame: If 
she be no morę, that she must have had such remorse 
on her poor mind, when she came to leave the world, 
and her little babę: And, in the second place, I grieve, 
that it must be thought a kindness to the dear little 
soul, not to let her know how near the dearest relation 
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she has in the world is to her.—Forgive me, dear sir, 

I say not this to reproach you, in the least. Indeed I 
don’t. And I have a twofold cause of joy; first, 
That I have had the grace to escape the like unhappi- 
ness with this poor gentlewoman : and next, That this 
discovery has given me an opportunity to shew the sin- 
cerity of my grateful afFection for you, sir, in the love 
I will always express to this dear child. 

And then I stept to her again, and kissed her ; and 
said, Join with me, my pretty love, to beg your dear 
uncle to let you come and live with your new aunt: In¬ 
deed, my little precious, Fil love you dearly. 

Will you, sir ? said the little charmer ; will you let 
me go and live with my aunt ? 

You are very good, my Pamela, said he. And I 
have not once been deceived in the hopes my fond 
heart has entertained of your prudence.—But will you, 
sir ? said I ; will you grant me this favour ? I shall 
most sincerely love the little charmer 5 «md all I am 
capable of domg for her, both by example and afFection, 
shall most coidially be done. My dearest sir, added I, 
oblige me in this thrag ł I think already my heart 
is set upon lt 1 What a sweet employment and com- 
panionship shall I have 1 

We’11 talk of this some other time, replied he ; but 
I must, in prudence, put some bounds to your amiable 
generosity. I had always intended to surpriseyou into 
this discovery ; but my sister led the way to it, out of a 
poorness in her spite, that I could not biook : And 
though you have pleased me beyond expression, in your 
behaviour on this occasion ; yet I can , t say, that you 
have gone much beyond my expectations ; for I have 
such a high opmion of you, that I think nothing could 
have shaken it, but a contrary conduct to this you have 
expressed on so tender a circumstance. 

Weil, sir, said the dear little miss, then you will not 
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Jet me go home with my ^aunt, will you ? I ara surę she 
will love me. When you break up next, my deai, 
said he, if you are a good girl, you shall pay your new 
aunt a visit. She madę a Iow courtesy. Thank you, 
sir, answered she. Yes, my dear, said I, and I will 
get you some linę thrags against the time. I would 
have brought you some now, had I known I should 
have seen my pretty love. Thank you, madam, 
retuined she. 

How old, sir, said I, is miss ? Between six and 
seven, answered he. Was she ever, sir, said I, at your 
house ? My sister, replied he, carried her thither 
once, as a near relation of her lord^. I remember, sir, 
said I, a little miss; and Mrs. Jervis and I took her 
to be a relation of Lord Davers. 

My sister, returaed he, knew the whole secret from 
the beginning ; and it madę her a great merit with me, 
that she kept it from the knowledge of my father, who 
was then lmng, and of my mother, to her dying-day ; 
though she descended so Iow in her ragę, to hint the 
matter to you. 

The little misses took their leaves soon after : and I 
know not how, but I am strangely afFected with this 
dear child. I wish he would be so good as to let me 
have her home. It would be a great pleasure to have 
such a linę opportunity, obliged as I am, to shew my 
love for himself, m my fondness for his dear miss. 

As we came home together in the chariot, he gave 
me the following particulars of this affair, additional to 
what he had before mentioned : 

That this lady was of a good family, and the fłower 
of it: but that her mother was a person of great art and 
address, and not altogether so nice in the particular 
between himself and miss, as she ought to have been : 
That, particularly, when she had reason to find him 
unsettled and wild, and her daughter in morę danger 
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from him, than he was from her, yet she encouraged 
their privacies; and even, at last, when she had reason 
to appiehend, from their being surprised together, in a 
way not so cieditable to the lady, that she was far from 
forbidding their private meetmgs; on the contrary, 
that, on a certain time, she had set one that had 
formerly been her footman, and a half-pay officer, her 
relation, to watch an oppoitunity, and to frighten him 
into a marriage with the lady: That, accordingly, 
when they had surpiised him in her chambei, justas he 
had been let in, they drew their swords upon him, and 
threatened instantly to kill him, if he did not promise 
mai riage on the spot; and that they had a parson 
leady below stairs, as he found afterwards: That then 
he suspected, from some strong circumstances, that 
miss was in the plot; which so enraged him, with 
their menaces together, that he drew, and stood upon 
his defence ; and was so much in earnest, that the man 
he pushed into the arm, and disabled ; and pressing 
pretty forward upon the other, as he retreated, he i ushed 
in upon him near the top of the stairs, and pushed him 
down one paii, and he was much hurt by the fali: Not 
but that, he said, he might have paid for his rashness ; 
but that the business of his antagonista was rather to 
frighten than to kill him : That, upon this, in the 
sight of the old lady, the parson she had piovided, 
and her othei daughters, he went out of their house, 
with bittei execrations against them all. 

That after this, designing to break off all correspond- 
ence with the whole family, and miss too, she found 
means to engage him to give her a meeting at Wood- 
stock, in order to elear herself: That, poor lady ! she 
was there obliged, naughty creature as he was! to 
make herself quite guilty of a worse fault, in order to 
elear herself of a lighter : That they afterwards met at 
Godstow often, at Woodstock, and eyery neighbouring 
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place to Oxford, where he was then studying, as it 
proved, guilty lessons, instead of improying ones; till, 
at last, the effect of their freąuent intervxews grew too 
obvious to be concealed: That the young lady then, 
when she was not fit to be seen, for the credit of the 
family, was confined, and all manner of means were 
used, to induce him to marry her: That, finding 
nothing would do, they at last resolved to complain to 
his father and mother; but that he madę his sister 
acquainted with the matter, who then happened to be 
at home; and, by her management and spint, their 
intentions of that sort were frustrated; and, seeing no 
hopes, they agreed to Lady Davers’s proposałs, and 
sent poor miss down to Marlborough, where, at her 
expense, which he answered to her again, she was 
provided for, and prkately lay-in: That Lady Davers 
took upon herself the care of the little one, till it came 
to be fit to be put to the boarding-school, where it now 
is: And that he had settłed upon the dear little miss 
such a sum of money, as the interest of it would 
handsomely provide for her : and the principal would 
be a tolerable fortunę, fit for a gentlewoman, when she 
came to be marriageable. And this, my dear, said he, 
is the story in brief. And I do assuie you, Pamela, 
added he, I am far from making a boast of, or taking 
a pride in, this affair : But sińce it has happened, I 
can’t say but I wish the poor child to live, and be 
happy; and I must endeavour to make her so. 

Sir, said I, to be surę you should; and I shall take 
a very great pride to contribute to the dear little soul ? s 
felicity, if you will permit me to have her home.—But, 
added I, does miss know any thing who are her father 
and mother ? I wanted him to say if the poor lady was 
living or dead.—No, answered he. Her govemess has 
been told, by my sister, that she is the daughter of a 
gentleman and his lady, who are related, at a distance, 
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to Lord Davers, and now live in Jamaica; and she 
calls me uncle, only because I am the brother to Lady 
Davers, whom she calls aunt, and who is very fond of 
her: as is also my lord, who knows the whole matter; 
and they have her, at all hei little school lecesses, at 
their house, and aie very kind to hei. 

I believe, added he, the truth of the matter is very 
little known 01 suspected ; for, as her mother is of no 
mean family, her friends endeavour to keep lt secret, as 
much as I: and Lady Davers, till her wrath boiled 
over, t’other day, has managed the matter very 
dexterously and kindly. 

The words, mother is of no mean family, gave me 
not to doubt the poor lady was lrnng. And I said, 
But ho w, sir, can the dear miss ł s poor mother be 
content to deny herself the enjoyment of so sweet a 
child ? Ah, Pamela, leplied he, now you come m; I 
see you want to know what’s become of the poor 
mothei. ? Tis natural enough you should; but I was 
willing to see how the little suspensę would operate 
upon you.—Dear sir, said I.—Nay, replied he, 5 tis 
very natural, my dear ! I think you have had a great 
deal of patience, and are come at this question so fairly, 
that you deserve to be answered. 

You must know then, theie is some foundation for 
saying, that her mother, at least, lives in Jamaica ; for 
there she does live, and very happily too. For I must 
observe, that she suffeied so much in child-bed, that 
nobody expected her life; and this, when she was up, 
madę such an impression upon hei, that she dreaded 
nothing so much as the thoughts of returning to her 
former fault; and, to say the truth, I had intended to 
make her a visit as soon as hei month was well up. 
And so, unknown to me, she engaged herself to go to 
Jamaica, with tSvo young ladies, who were bom there; 
and were returning to their fiiends, after they had been 
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four years in England for their education: and, recom- 
mending to me, by a very moving letter, hei little baby, 
and that I would not sufFer it to be called by her name, 
but Goodwin, that her shame might be the less known, 
for hers and her family’s sake; she got hei friends to 
assign her five hundred pounds, m fuli of all her de- 
mands upon her family, and went up to London, and 
embarked, with hei companions, at Giavesend, and so 
sailed to Jamaica ; where she is sińce well and happily 
married, passing to her husband for a young widów, 
with one daughter, which her husband’s friends take 
care of, and provide foi. And so you see, Pamela, 
that in the whole story on both sides, the truth is as 
much preserved as possible. 

Poor lady ! said I; how her story moves me! I 
am glad she is so happy at lastl—And, my dear, said 
he, are you not glad she is so far ojf too ?—As to that, 
sii, said I, I cannot be sorry, to be surę, as she is so 
happy; which she could not have been here. Foi, 
sir, I doubt you would have proceeded with your 
temptations, lf she had not gone; and it shewed she 
was much in earnest to be good, that she could leave 
hei native countiy, leave all her relations, leave you, 
whom she so well loved, leave her dear baby, and try 
a new fortunę, in a new world, among quite strangeis, 
and hazaid the seas ; and all to preser ve herself fi om 
fuither guiltiness! Indeed, indeed, sir, said I, I bleed 
for what hei distiesses must be, in this case : I am 
grieved foi hei poormuuPs remorse, thi ough hei child- 
bed ten 01 s, which could have so gieat and so woithy an 
effect upon hei afterwaids; and Ihonourhei lesolution; 
and would lank such a returning dear lady in the 
class of those who aie most viituous; and doubt 
not God Almighty^ meicy to hei ; and that her 
present happiness is the result of his giacious provi- 
dence, blessing hei pemtence and lefoimation.—But, sir, 
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said I, did you not once see the poor lady after her 
lying-in ? s _ 

I did not believe her so much in earnest, answerec 
he; and I went down to Marlborough, and heard she 
was gone from thence to Calne. I went to Calne, and 
heard she was gone to Reading, to a relation J s there. 
Thither I went, and heard she was gone to Oxford. .1 
followed ; and there she was ; but I could not see 
her. 

She at last received a letter from me, begging a 
meeting with her; for I found her departure with the 
ladies was resolved on, and that she was with her 
friends, only to take łeave of them, and receiye her 
agreed on portion : And she appointed the Saturday 
following, and that was Wednesday, to give me a 
meeting at the old place, at Woodstock. 

Then, added he, I thought I was surę of her, and 
doubted not I should spoił her intended voyage. I set 
out on Thursday to Gloucester, on a party of pleasure; 
and on Saturday I went to the place appointed, at 
Woodstock: Rut when I came thither, 1 found a 
letter instead of my lady ; and when I opened it, it was 
to beg my pardon for deceiving me; expressing her 
concern for her past fault; her affection for me ; and 
the apprehension she liad, that she should be unable to 
keep her good resolves, if she met me : that she had 
set out on the Thursday for her embarkation; for that 
she feared nothing else could save her; and had 
appointed this meeting on Saturday, at the place of her 
former guilt, that I might be suitably impressed upon 
the occasion, and pity and allow for her; and that she 
might get three or four days start of me, and be quite 
out of my reach. She recommended again, as upon 
the spot where the poor little one owed its being, my 
tenderness to it, for her sake; and that was all she had 
to recjuest of me, she said ; but would not forget to 
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pray tor me in all her own dangers, and in everj 
^liiculty she was going to encounter. 

I wept at this moving tale. And did not this make 
a deep impression upon you, sir ? said I. Surely suci 
an affecting lesson as this, on the very guilty spot too 
(I admire the dear lady’s pious contrivance!) musi 
have had a great efFect upon you. One would have 
thought, sir, it was enough to reclaim you for ever J 
All your naughty purposes, I make no doubt, were cpiitc 
changed ? 

Why, my dear, said he, I was much moved, you 
may be surę, when I came to refłect: But, at fiist, I 
was so assured of being a successful tempter, and 
spoiling her voyage, that I was vexed, and much out of 
humour; but when I came to reflect, as I said, I was 
quite overcome with this instance of her prudence, her 
penitence, and her resolution; and morę admired her 
than I ever had done. Yet I could not bear she 
should so escape me neither; so much overcome me, 
as it weie, in an heroical bravery; and I hastened 
away, and got a bill of credit of Lord Davers, upon 
his banker in London, for five hundred pounds; and 
set out for that place, having called at Oxford, and got 
what light I could, as to where I might hear of her 
there. 

When I arrived in town, which was not till Monday 
morning, I went to a place called Crosby-square, where 
the friends of the two ladies lived. She had set out in 
the flying-coach on Tuesday; got to the two ladies that 
yery night; and, on Satuiday, had set out with them 
for Gravesend, much about the time I was expecting 
her at Woodstock. 

You may suppose that I was much affected, my dear, 
with this. However, I go. my bill of credit converted 
into money; and I set out with my servant on Monday 
afternoon, and reached Grayesend that night; and 
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there I understood that she and the two ladies had gone 
on board from the very inn I put up at, in the morning; 
and the ship waited only for the wind, which then was 
turning about in its favour. 

I got a boat directly, and went on board the ship, and 
asked for Mrs. Godfrey* But judge you, my dear 
Pamela, her surprise and confusion, when she saw me ! 
She had hke to have fainted away. I offered any money 
to put off the sailing till next day, but it would not be 
complied with; and fain would I have got her on shore, 
and promised to attend her, lf she would go over land, 
to any part of England the ship would touch at. But 
she was immovable. 

Eveiy one concluded me her humble seivant, and 
weie touched at the moving interview ; the young 
ladies, and their female attendants, especially. With 
great difficulty, upon my solemn assurances of honour, 
she trusted herself with me in one of the cabins; and 
theie I tried, what I could, to pievail upon her to quit 
her purpose; but all in vain: She said, I had madę 
her quite unhappy by this interview! She had diffi- 
culties enough upon her mind before ; but now I had 
embittered all her voyage, and given her the deepest 
distiess. 

I could pre\ail upon her but for one favour, and that 
with the greatest reluctance ; which was, to accept of 
the five hundred pounds, as a present from me; and 
she promised, at my earnest desire, to draw upon me 
for a greater sum, as a person that had her effects in 
my hands, when she arrived, if she should find it 
convenient for her. In short, this was all the fayour I 
could procure; for she would not promise so much as 
to coriespond with me, and was determmed on going : 
and, I believe, if I would have married her, which yet I 
had not in my head, she would not have deviated from 
her purpose. 
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But how, sir, said I, did you pait? I would have 
sailed with her, answered he, and been landed at the 
first port in England or Iieland, I cared not which, 
they shoold put in at; but she was too fuli of 
apprehensions to admit it; And the rough fellow of a 
master, captain they called him, fbut, in my mind, I 
could have thrown him overboara,) would not stay a 
moment, the wind and tide being quite fair; and was 
very urgent with me to go a-shore, or to go the 
voyage; and being impetuous in my temper, ( spoiled\ 
you know, my elear, by my mother ,) and not used to 
control, I thought it very strange that wind or tide, or 
any thing else, should be preferred to me and my 
money : But so it was ; I was forced to go ; and so 
took leave of the ladies, and the other passengers ; 
wisbed them a good yoyage; gave five guineas among 
the ship’s crew, to be good to the ladies, and took such 
a leaye as you may better imagine than I express. She 
recommended once morę to me, the dear guest, as she 
called her, the ladies being present; and thanked me 
for all these instances of my regard, which, she said, 
would leave a strong impression on her mind; and, at 
parting, she threw her arms about my neck, and we 
took such a leave, as affected every one present, men, 
as wełl as ladies. 

So, with a truły heavy heart, I went down the ship’s 
side to my boat; and stood up in it, looking at her, as 
long as I could see her, and she at me, with her hand- 
kerchief at her eyes; and then I gazed at the ship, till, 
and after I had landed, as łong as I could discern the 
least appearance of it; for she was under sail, in a 
manner, when I left her; and so I returned highly 
disturbed to my inn. 

I went to bed, but rested not; returned to London 
the next moming ; and set out that afternoon again for 
the country. And so much, my dear, for poor Sally 
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Godfrey.—She sends, I understand, by all opportumties, 
with the knowledge of her husband, to learn how her 
child, by her fiist husband, does ; and has the satis- 
faction to know she is happily piovided for. And, 
about half a yeai ago, her spouse sent a little negro 
boy, of about ten yeais old, as a present, to wait upon 
her. But he was taken iii of the smali-pox, and died 
in a month after he was landed. 

Surę, sir, said I, your genei ous mind must have been 
long affected with this melancholy case, and all lts 
circumstances. 

It hung upon me, indeed, some time, said he; but I 
was fuli of spints and mconsideration. I went soon 
after to travel; a hundied new objects danced before 
my eyes, and kept refłection from me. And, you see, 

I had five or six years afteiwards, and even before that, 
so thoroughly lost all the impressions you talk of, that 
I doubted not to make my Pamela change her name, 
without eithei act of parliament, or wedlock, and be 
Sally Godfrey the second. 

O you deai naughty man 1 said I, this seems but too 
true 1 but I bless God that it is not so !—I bless God 
foi your leformation, and that for your own dear sake, 
as well as minę ! 

Weil, my deai, said he, and I bless God foi it too ! 
—I do most sincerely 1—And ’tis my greater pleasure, 
because I have, as I hope, seen my error so early; and 
that with such a stock of youth and health on my side, 
in all appearance, I can truły abhor my past liberties, 
and pity poor Sally Godfrey, from the same motives 
that I admiie my Pamela’s virtues; and resolve to 
make myself as worthy of them as possible : And I 
will hope, my deai, your prayers for my pardon, and 
my perseverance, will be of no smali efficacy on this 
occasion. 

These agieeable reflections, on this melancholy but 
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instructive story, brought us in view of his own house ; 
and we ahghted, and took a walk in the garden till 
dinner was ready. And now we are so busy about 
making leady for our appearance, that I shall hardly 
have time to write till that be over. 


Monday morning. 

Yesterday we set out, attended by John, Abraham, 
Benjamin, and Isaac, in fine new liveries, in the best 
chariot, which had been new cleaned, and lined, and 
new harnessed ; so that it looked like a quite new one. 
But I had no arms to quarter with my dear lord and 
master’s ; though he jocularly, upon my taking notice 
of my obscurity, said, that he had a good mind to have 
the olive-branch, which would allude to his hopes, 
quartered for minę. I was dressed in the suit I 
mentioned, of white flowered with silver, and a rich 
head-dress, and the diamond necklace, ear-rmgs, &c. I 
also mentioned before : And my dear sil, in a fine 
laced silk waistcoat, of blue paduasoy, and his coat a 
pearl-coloured fine cloth, with gold buttons and button- 
holes, and lined with white silk; and he looked 
charmingly indeed. I said, I was too fine, and would 
have laid aside some of the jewels; but he said, It 
would be thought a slight to me from him, as his wife ; 
and though as I apprehended, it might be, that people 
would talk as it was, yet he had rathei tliey should say 
any thing, than that I was not put upon an equal footmg, 
as his wife, with any lady he might have married. 

It seems the neighbouring gentry had expected us ; 
and there was a great congiegation ; for (agamst my 
wish). we were a little of the latest; so that, as we 
\yalked up the church to his seat, we had abundance of 
gazers and whispereis : But my dear master behaved 
jpth im intrepid an air, and was so cheerful and 
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complaisant to me, that he did credit to his kmd 
choice, instead of shewing as lf he was ashamed of it; 
And as I was iesolved to busy my mind entirely with 
the duties of the day, my intentness on that occasion, 
and my thankfulness to God, for his unspeakable 
mercies to me, so took up my thoughts, that I was 
much less concerned, than I should otherwise have 
been, at the gizings and whisperings of the ladies and 
gentlemen, as well as of the rest of the congregation, 
whose eyes weie all tuined to our seat. 

When the sermon was ended, we staid the longer, 
because the church should be pretty empty; but we 
found great numbers at the church-doors, and in the 
chuich-porch ; and I had the pleasure of hearing many 
commendations, as well of my person, as my dress and 
behaviour, and not-onereflection, or mark of disiespect. 
Mr. Maitm, who is single, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Arthur, 
and Mi. Brooks, with then families, were all there: 
And the four gentlemen came up to us, before we went 
into the chariot, and, in a very kind and respectful 
manner, compłimented us both : and Mrs. Arthur and 
Mrs. Biooks were so kind as to wish me joy; and 
Mrs. Brooks said, You sent Mr. Brooks, madam, 
home t’other day, quite charmed with a manner, which, 
you have convinced a thousand peisons this day, is 
natural to you. 

You do me great honour, madam, replied I. Such 
a good lady’s approbation must make me too sensible 
of my happiness. My dear master handed me into the 
chariot, and stood talking with Sir Thomas Atkyns, 
at the door of it, (who was making him abundance 
of compliments, and is a very ceremonious gentleman, 
a little too extreme in that way,) and, I believe, to 
familiarize me to the gazers, which concerned me a 
little; for I was dashed to hear the praises of the 
country-people, and to see how they crowded about 
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the chariot. Several poor people begged my charity, 
and I beckoned John with my fan, and said, Divide 
in the further church-porch, that money to the poor, 
and let them come to-morrow morning to me, and I 
will give them something morę, if they don’t impoitune 
me now. So I gave him all the silver I had, which 
happened to be between twenty and thirty shillings; and 
this drew away from me their clamorous prayers for 
charity. 

Mr. Martin came up to me on the other side of the 
chariot, and leaned on the very door, while my mastei 
was talking to Sir Thomas, from whom he could not 
get away; and said, By all that’s good, you have 
charmed the whole congregation! Not a soul but is fuli 
of your praises ! My neighboui knew, better than any 
body could tell him,how to choose for himself. Why, 
said he, the dean himself looked morę upon you than 
his book. 

O sir, said I, you are very encouraging to a weak 
mind 1 I vow, said he, I say no morę than is truth: 
I*d marry to-morrow, if I was suie of meeting with a 
person of but one-half the merit you have. You are, 
continued he, and ’tis not my way to praise too much, 
an ornament to your sex, an honour to your spouse, and 
a credit to religion.—Every body is saying so, added 
he; for you have, by your piety, edified the whole 
church. 

As he had done speaking, the dean himself compli- 
mented me, that the behaviour of so worthy a lady, 
would be very edifying to his congregation, and en¬ 
couraging to himself. Sir, said I, you are very -kind : 
I hope I shall not behave unworthy of the good 
instructions I shall have the pleasure to receive from so 
worthy a divine. He bowed, and went on. 

Sir Thomas then applied to me, my master stepping 
into the chariot, and said, I beg pardon, madam, for 
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detaining your good spouse from you: but I have been 
saying, he is the happiest man m the world. I bowed 
to him, but I could have wished him further, to make 
me sit so in the notice of every one ; which, for all I 
could do, dashed me not a little. 

Mr. Martin said > to my master, If you’11 come to 
church every Sunday with your charming lady, I will 
never absent myself, and she’11 give a good example to 
all the neighbourhood. O, my dear sir 1 said I to my 
master, you know not how much I am obliged to good 
Mr. Martin ! He has, by his kind expressions, madę 
me dare to look up with pleasure and gratitude. 

Said my master, My dear love, I am veiy much 
obliged, as well as you, to my good friend Mr. Martin. 
And he said to him, We will constantly go to church, 
and to every other place, where we can have the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Martin. 

„ Mr. Maitin said, Gad, sir, you are a happy man; 
and I think your lady's example has madę you morę 
polite and handsome too, than I ever knew you before, 
though we never thought you unpolite, neither. And 
so he bowed, and went to his own chariot; and, as we 
drove away, the people kindly blessed us, and called us 
a charming pair. 

As I have no other pride, I hope, in repeating these 
things, than in the countenance the generał approbation 
gives to my dear master, for his stooping so Iow, you 
will excuse me for it, I know. 

In the afternoon we went again to church, and a 
little early, at my request; but the church was quite 
fuli, and soon after even crowded; so much does 
novelty (the more’8 the pity ! )attract the eyes of man- 
kind. Mr. Martin came in after us, and madę up to 
our seat; and said, If you please, my dear friend, I 
will take my seat with you this afternoon. With all 
my heart, said my master. I was sorry for it; but was 
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resolved my duty should not be madę second to bashful- 
ness, or any other consideration; and when divine 
service began, I withdrew to the farther end of the 
pew, and left the gentlemen in the front, and they be- 
haved quite suitably, both of them, to the occasion. I 
mention this the rather, because Mr. Martin was not 
very noted for coming to church, or attention when 
there, before. 

The dean pieached again, which he was not used to 
do, out of compliment to us ; and an excellent sermon 
he madę on the relative duties of Christianity : And it 
took my particular attention; for he madę many fine 
observations on the subject. Mr. Martin addressed 
himself twice or thrice to me, during the sermon; but 
he saw me so wholly engrossed with hearkening to the 
good preacher, that he forbore interrupting me; yet I 
took caie, according to the lessons formerly given me, 
to observe to him a cheerful and obliging behaviour, as 

one of Mr. B-'s friends and intimates. My master 

asked him to give him his company to supper ; and he 
said, I am so taken with your łady, that you must not 
give me too much encouragement; for I shall be always 
with you, if you do. He was pleased to say, You 
cannot favour us with too much of your company ; and 
as I have left you in the lurch in your single State, I 
think you will do well to oblige us as much as you can; 
and who knows but my happiness may reform another 
rake ? Who knows ? said Mr. Martin : Why, I know ; 
for I am morę than half reformed already. 

At the chariot door, Mrs. Arthur, Mrs. Brooks, and 
Mrs. Chambers, were brought to me, by their respective 
spouses ; and presently the witty Lady Towers, who 
bantered me before, (as I once tołd you,) joined 
them; and Mrs. Arthur said, she wished me joy; and 
that all the good ladies, my neighbours, would colłect 
themselyes together, and make me a visit. This, said 
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I, will be an honour, madam, that I can neyer enough 
acknowledge. It will be very kind so to countenance 
a person who will always study to deserve your favour, 
by the most respectful behaviour. 

Lady Towers said. My dear neighbour, you want no 
countenance; your own merit is suflicient. I had a 
slight coldj that kept me at home in the morning; but 
I heard you so much talked of, and praised, that I 
resobed no: to stay away in the afternoon ; and I join 
in the joy every one gives you. She turned to my 
master, and said, You are a sly thief, as I always 
thought you. Where have you stolen this lady? 
And now, how barbarous is it, thus unawares, in a 
manner, to bring her here upon us, to mortify and 
eclipse us all ?—You are very kind, madam, said he, 
that you and all my worthy neighbours see with my 
eyes. But had I not known she had so much excel- 
lency of mind and behaviour, as would strike every body 
in her favour at first sight, I should not have dared to 
class her with such of my worthy neighbours, as now so 
kindly congratulate us both. 

I own, said she, softly, I was one of your censurers; 
but I never liked you so well in my life, as for this 
action, now I see how capable your bride is of giving 
distmction to any condition.—And, coming to me, My 
dear neighbour, said she, excuse me for haying but in 
my thought, the remembrance that I have seen you 
formerly , when, by your sweet air and easy deportment, 
you so much surpass us all, and gbe credit to your 
present happy condition. 

Dear good madam, said I, how shall I suitably 
return my acknowledgments ! But it will never be a 
pain to me to look back upon my former days 9 now I 
have the kind allowance and example of so many worthy 
ladies to support me in the honours to which the most 
generous of men has raised me. 

vol. 11 . 
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Sweetly said I she was pleased to say. If I was in 
another place, I would kiss you for that answer. Oh 1 

happy, happy Mr. B-! said she to my master ; 

what reputation have you not brought upon your judg- 
ment! I won 5 t be long before I see you, added she, 
Fil assure you, if I come by myself. That shall be 
your own fault, madam, said Mrs. Brooks. 

And so they took leave ; and I gave my hand to my 
dear master, and said, How happy have you madę me, 
generous sir!—And the dean, who had just come up, 
heard me, and said, And how happy you have madę 
your spouse. Fil venture to pronounce, is hard to say, 
from what I observe of you both. I courtesied, and 
blushed, not thinking any body heard me. And my 
master telling him he should be glad of the honour of 
a *visit from him; he said, He would pay his respects 
to us the first opportunity, and bring his wife and 
daughter to attend me. I said, That was doubly 
kind; and I should be very proud of cultivating so 
worthy an acquaintance. I thanked him for his linę 
discourse ; and he thanked me for my attention, which 
he called exemplary: and so my dear master handed 
me into the chariot; and we were carried home, both 
happy, and both pleased, thank God. 

Mr. Martin came in the evening, with another 
gentleman, his friend, one Mr. Dormer ; and he enter- 
tained us with the favourable opinion, he said, every 
one had of me, and of the choice my good benefactor 
had madę. 

This moming the poor came, according to my in- 
vitation; and I sent them away with glad hearts to the 
number of twenty-five. There were not above twelve 
or fourteen on Sunday, that John divided the silver 
among, which I gave him for that purpose ; but others 
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got hołd of the matter, and madę up to the above 
number. 


Tuesday. 

My generous master has given me, this morning, a 
most considerate, but yet, from the natuie of it, melan- 
choly mstance of his great regard for my unworthiness, 
which I never could have wished, hoped for, or even 
thought of. 

He took a walk with me, after breakfast, into the 
garden; and a little shower falling, he led me, for 
shelter, mto the little summer-house, in the private 
garden, wheie he foimerly gave me apprehensions; and, 
sitting down by me, he said, I have now finished all 
that lies on my mind, my dear, and am very easy : For 
have you not wondered, that I have so much employed 
myself in my library ? Been so much at home, and 
yet not m your company ?—No, sir, said I; I have 
never been so impertinent as to wondei at any thing 
you please to empłoy yourself about; nor would give 
way to a curiosity that should be troublesome to you: 
And, besides, I know your large possessions; and the 
method you take of looking yourself into your affairs, 
must needs take up so much of your time, that I ought 
to be very careful how I mtrude upon you. 

WelJ, said he, but Fil tell you what has been my 
last work: I have taken it into my consideration, that, 
at present, my linę is almost extinct; and that the chief 
pait of my małernal estate, in case I die without issue, 
will go to another linę, and great pait of my personal 
will fali into such hands, as I shall not care my Pamela 
should lie at the mercy of. I have, therefore, as human 
life is uncertain, madę such a disposition of my affairs, 
as will make you absolutely independent and happy; as 
will secure to you the power of doing a great deal of 
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good, and living as a person ought to do, who is my 
relict; and shall put it out of any body ? s power to 
molest your father and mother, in the provision I design 
them, for the remainder of their days: And I have 
iinished all this very morning, except to naming trustees 
for you; and if you have any body you would confide 
in morę than another, I would have you speak. 

I was so touched with this mouinful mstance of his 
excessive goodness to me, and the thoughts necessarily 
fłowing from the solemn occasion, that I was unable to 
speak; and at last relieved my mmd by a violent fit of 
weepmg ; and could only say, clasping my arms around 
the dear generous man, How shall I support this ! So 
very cruel, yet so very kind I 

JDon ? t, my dear, said he, be concerned at what gives 
me pleasure. I am not the nearer my end, for havmg 
madę this disposition; but I think the putting off these 
materiał points, when so many accidents every day 
happen, and life is so precarious, is one of the most in- 
excusable things in the woiłd. And there are many 
important points to be thought of, when life is drawing 
to lts utmost veige; and the mindmay be so agitated and 
unfit, that it is a most sad thing to put off, to that time, 
any of those concerns, which morę especially require a 
considerate and composed frame of temper, and perfect 
health and vigour, to give directions about. My poor 
friend, Mr. Carlton, who died in my arms so lately; 
and had a mind disturbed by worldly considerations on 
one side; a weakness of body, through the violence of 
his distemper, on another ; and the concerns of still as 
much morę moment, as the soul is to the body,onathird; 
madę so great an impression upon me then, that I was 
the morę impatient to come to this house, where were 
most of my wiitmgs, in order to make the disposition 
I have oow perfected: And smce it is grievous to my 
deai girl, I will myself think of such trustees as shall 
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be most for her benefit. I have only, theiefore, to as- 
suie you, my dear, that in this instance, as I will do in 
any other I can thmk of, I have studied to make you 
quite easy, free, and independent. And because I shall 
avoid all occasions, for the futurę, which may discom- 
pose you, I have but one iequest to make ; which is, 
that if lt please God, for my sins, to separate me from 
my deaiest Pamela, you will only resolve not to marry 
one person; for I would not be such a Herod, as to re- 
stram you from a change of condition with any other, 
however reluctantly I may thmk of anv other person* s 
succeedmg me in your esteem. 

I could not answer, and thought my heart would 
have burst: And he continued, To conclude at once a 
subject that is so grevious to you, I will tell you, my 
Pamela, that this person is Mr. Williams. And now 
I will acquaint you with my motive for this request; 
which is wholly owing to my niceness, and to no dislike 
I have for him, or apprehension of any likelihood that 
it will be so : but, methinks it would reflect a little upon 
my Pamela, if she was to give way to such a conduct, 
as if she had married a man for his estate^ when she 
had rathei have had another y had it not been for that; 
and that now, the world will say, she is at liberty to 
pursue her inclmation, the parson is the man!—And I 
cannot bear even the most distant apprehension, that I 
had not the preference with you, of any man living, let 
me have been what I would, as I have shewn my dear 
life, that I have pieferred her to all her sex, of what- 
ever degree. 

I could not speak, might I have had the world; and 
he took me m his aims, and said, I have now spoken 
all my mind, and expect no answer ; and I see you too 
much moved to give me one. Only fbrgive me the 
mention, sińce I have told you my motive ; which as 
much affects your reputation, as my niceness ; and offer 
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not at an answer ;—only say, you forgive me : And I 
hope I have not one discomposing thmg to say to my 
dearest, for the rest of my life; which I pray God, 
for both our sakes, to lengthen foi many happy years. 

Grief still choaked up the passage of my words ; and 
he said, The shower is over, my deai : let us walk out 
again.—He led me out, and I would have spoken; but 
he said, I will not hear my dear cieature say any 
thmg! To hearken to your assurance of complying 
with my request, would look as if I doubted you, and 
wanted lt. I am confident I needed only to speak my 
mind, to be observed by you ; and I shall never morę 
think on the subject, if you don’t remind me of it. He 
then most sweetly changed the discourse. 

Don’t you with pleasure, my dear, said he, take in 
the delightful fragrance that this sweet shower has 
given to these banks of fłowers? Your presence is so 
enlivening to me, that I could almost fancy, that what 
we owe to the shower, is owing to that: And all 
naturę, methinks, blooms around me when I have my 
Pamela by my side. You are a poetess, my dear; and 
I will give you a few lmes, that I madę myself on such 
an occasion as this I am speaking of, the presence of a 
sweet companion, and the fresh verdure, that, after a 
shower, succeedmg a long drought, shewed itself 
throughout all vegetable naturę. And then, m a sweet 
and easy accent, (with his dear aims about me as we 
walked,) he sung me the followmg verses ; of which 
he afterwards favoured me with a copy : 

i 

All naturę blooms when you appear, 

The fields their richest liv’nes wear; 

Oaks, elms, and pines, blest with your view, 

Shoot out fresh greens, and bud anew. 

The varying seasons you supply : 

And, when you’re gone, they fade and die. 
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Sweet Philomel, in moumful strains, 
To you appeals, to you complains. 

The tow’ring lark, on rising wing, 
Warbles to you, your praise does sing ; 
He cuts the yielding air, and flies 
To heaY^, to type your futurę joys. 


ni. 

The purple violet, damask rosę, 
Each, to delight youi senses, blows 
The lilies ope’, as you appear ; 

And all the beauties of the year 
Diffuse their odours at your feet, 
Who give to ev’iyflow’r its sweet. 


IV. 

For flow’rs and women are allied; 

Both, nature’s gloiy, and her pride ! 

Of ev’ry fragrant sweet possest, 

They bloom but for the fair one*s breast, 
And to the swelling bosom borne, 
Each other mutually adorn 


Thus sweetly did he palliate the woes, which the 
generosity of his actions, mixed with the solemness of 
the occasion, and the strange request he had youchsafed 
to make me, had occasioned. And all he would per- 
mit me to say, was, that I was not displeased with 
him 1—Displeased with you, dearest sir 1 said I: Let 
me thus testify my obligations, and the force all your 
commands shall have upon me. And I took the liberty 
to clasp my arms about his neck, and kissed him. 

But yet my mind was pained at times, and has been 
to this hour.—God grant that I may never see the 
dreadful moment, that shall shut up the precious life 
of this excellent, generous benefactor of minę 1 And 
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—but I cannot bear to suppose—I cannot say morę on 
such a deep subject. . , _ 

Oh ! what a poor thing is hutnan life in its best 
enjoyments! subjected to imaginary evils, when it has 
no real ones to disturb it; and that can be madę as 
efFectually unhappy by its apprehensions of remote 
contingencies, as if it was stiuggling with the pangs of 
a present distress ! This, duły reflected upon, methinks, 
should convince every one, that this world is not a 
płace for the immortal mind to be confined to ; and 
that there must be an hereafter, where the whole soul 
shałl be satisfied. 

But I shałl get out of my depth; my shallow mind 
cannot comprehend, as it ought, these weighty subjects: 
Let me only therefore pray, that, after having madę a 
grateful use of God*s mercies here, I may, with my 
dear benefactor, rejoice in that happy State, where is 
no mixture, no unsatisfiedness; and where alł is joy, 
and peace, and love, for evermore! 

I said 5 when we sat at supper, The chaiming taste 
you gave me, sir, of your poetical fancy, makes me surę 
you have moie favours of this kind to delight me with, 
if you please ; and may I beg to be indulged on this 
agreeable head ? Hitherto, said he, my life has been 
too much a life of gayety and action, to be busied so 
innocentły. Some littłe essays I have no w and then 
attempted; but very few have I completed. Indeed 
I had not patience nor attention enough to hołd me 
long to any one thing. Now and then, perhaps, I 
may occasionally shew you what I have essayed. But 
I never could please myself in this way. 
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Friday 

We were yesterday favoured with the company of 
almost all the neighbouring gentlemen and their ladies, 
who, by appointmentwith one another, met to congratu- 
late our happiness. Nothmg could be morę obliging, 
morę free and afFectionate, than the ladies; nolhing morę 
poJite than the gentlemen. All was performed (for 
they came to supper) with decency and order, and 
much to every one’s satisfaction ; which was principally 
owing to good Mrs. Jervis’s care and skill; who is an 
excellent manager. 

For my part, I was dressed out only to be admired, 
as it seems: and truły, if I had not known, that I did 
not make myself as you, my dear father, once hmted to 
me, and if I had had the vanity to think as well of 
myself, as the good company was pleased to do, 1 
might possibly have been proud. But I know, as my 
Lady Davers said, though in anger, yet in truth, that 
I am but a poor bit of pdinted dirt. All that I value 
myself upon, is, that God has raised me to a condition 
to be useful, in my generation, to better persons than 
myself. This is my pride : And I hope this will be 
all my pride. For what was I of myself!—All the 
good I can do, is but a poor third-hand good; for my 
deaiest master himself is but the second-hand. God, 
the alł-gracious, the all-good, the all-bountiful, the all- 
mighty, the all-merciful God, is the first: To him, 
therefore, be all the glory ! 

As I expect the happiness, the unspeakable happi¬ 
ness, my ever-dear and evei-honoured father and 
mother, of enjoying you both here, under this roof, so 
soon, (and pray let it be as soon as you can,) I will 
not enter into the particulars of the last agreeable even- 
ing: For I shall have a thousand things, as well as 
that, to talk to you upon. I fear you will be tired with 
my prattle when I see you ! 
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I am to return these visits singly; and there were 
eight ladies hei e of different families. Dear heart! I 
shall find enough to do !—I doubt my time will not be 
so well filled up, as I once promised my dear master 1 
—But he is pleased, cheerful, kind, aflrectionate ! O 
what a happy creature am I !—May I be always 
thankful to God, and giateful to him f 

When all these tumultuous visitings are over, I shall 
have my mind, I hope, subside into a Family calm, that 
I may make myself a little useful to the household of 
my dear master; or else I shall be an unprofitable 
servant indeed! 

Lady Davers sent this morning her compliments to 
us both, very affectionately; and her lord*s good wishes 
and congratulations: and she desired my writings per 
bearer; and says, she will herself bring them to me 
again, with thanks, as soon as she has read them ; and 
she and her lord will come and be my guests (that was 
her particularly kind word) for a fortnight. 

I have now but one thing to wish for ; and then, 
methinks, I shall be all ecstasy: and that is, your 
presence, both of you, and your blessings; which I 
hope you will bestow upon me every morning and night, 
till you are settled in the happy mannei my dear Mr. 
B-has intended. 

Methinks I want sadly your list of the honest and 
worthy poor ; for the money lies by me, and brings me 
no interest. You see I am become a mereusurer; and 
want to make use upon use : and yet, when I have done 
all, I cannot do so much as I ought. God forgive my 
imperfections! 

I tell my dear spouse, I want another dairy-house 
^isit. To be surę, if he won’t, at present, permit lt, I 
shall, if it please God to spare us, tease him like any 
over-indułged wife, if, as the dear charmer grows older, 
he won’t let me have the pleasure of forming her tender 
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mind, as well as I am able; lest, poor little soul, she 
fali into such snares, as her unhappy dear mother fell 
into. I am providing a power of pretty things for hei, 
against I see her next, that I may make her love me, 
if I can. 

Just now I have the blessed news, that you will set 
out for this happy house on Tuesday morning. The 
chanot shall be with you without fail. God give us a 
happy meeting ! O ho w I long for it! F orgive your 
impatient daughter, who sends this to amuse you on 
your journey ; and desires to be 

Ever most dutifully yours. 


Here end, at present, the letters of Pamela to her 
father and mother, They anived at their daughter’s 
house on Tuesday evening in the following week, and 
were received by her with the utmost joy and duty; 
and with great goodness and complaisance by Mr. 

B-. And having resided there till every thing 

was put in order for them at the ICentish estate, they 
were carried down thither by himself, and their 
daughter, and put into possession of the pretty farm he 
had designed for them. 


The reader will here indulge us in a few brief 
obseivations, which naturally result from the stoiy and 
chaiacters; and which will serve as so many applica- 
tions of its most materiał incidents to the minds of 

YOUTH of BOTH SEXES. 

First, then, in the character of the gentleman, may 
be seen that of a fashionable libertine, who allowed 
himself in the free indulgence of his passions, especi- 
ally to the faii sex ; and found himself supported in 
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his daring attempts, by an affluent fortunę in possession, 
a personal bravery, as it is called, readier to give than 
take offence, and an imperious will: yet as he betimes 
sees his errors, and reforms in the bloom of youth, an 
edifying lesson may be drawn from it, for the use of 
such as are born to large fortunes; and who may be 
taught, by his example, the inexpressible difference 
between the hazards and remorse which attend a profli- 
gate couise of life, and the pleasures which flow fiom 
yirtuous love, and benevolent actions. 

In the character of Lady Davers, let the proud, 
and the high-born, see the deformity of unreasonable 
passion, and how weak and ridiculous such peisons 
must appear, who suffer themselves, as is usually the 
case, to be hurried from the height of yiolence, to the 
most abject submission; and subject themselves to be 
outdone by the humble yirtue they so much despise. 

Let good Clergymen, in Mr. Williams, see, that 
whateyer displeasure the doing of their duty may give, 
for a time, to their pioud patrons, Proyidence will, at 
last, lewaid their piety, and tuin their distresses to 
triumph; and make them even morę valued foi a 
conduct that gave offence while the yiolence of passion 
lasted, than if they had meanly stooped to fłattei or 
soothe the vices of the great. 

In the examples of good old Andrews and his Wife, 
let those, who are reduced to a Iow estate, see, that 
Piovidence nevei fails to reward their honesty and 
integnty: and that God will, in his own good time, 
extucate them, by means unforeseen, out of their 
present difficulties, and reward them with beneiits 
unhoped for. 

The upper seryants of great families may, from 
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the odious character of Mrs. Jewkes, and the amiable 
ones of Mrs. Jeryis, Mr. Longman, &c. learn what 
to avoid, and what to choose, to make themsebes 
yalued and esteemed by all who know them. 

And, from the double conduct of poor John, the 
lower seryants may learn fidelity, and how to distin- 
guish between the lawful and unlawful commands of a 
superior. 

The poor deluded female, who, like the once un- 
happy Miss Godfrey, has gben up her honour, and 
yielded to the allurements of her designing lover, may 
learn from her story, to stop at the first fault; and, by 
resobing to repent and amend, see the pardon and 
błessing which await her penitence, and a kind Provi- 
dence ready to extend the arms of its mercy to recebe 
and reward her returning duty: While the prostitute, 
pursuing the wicked courses, into which, perhaps, she 
was at first inadwertently drawn, hurries herself into filthy 
diseases, and an untimely death; and, too probably, into 
everlasting perdition. 

Let the despondmg heart be comforted by the happy 
issue which the troubles and trials of Pamela met with, 
when they see, in her case, that no danger nor distress, 
however meyitable, or deep to their apprehensions, can 
be out of the power of Providence to obviate 01 relieve; 
and which, as in vaiious instances in her story, can 
turn the most seemingly grievous things to its own 
glory, and the reward of suffering innocence; and that 
too, at a time when all human prospects seem to fail. 

Let the rich , and those who are exalted from a low 
to a high estate , learn fiom her, that they are not pro- 
moted only for a single good; but that Proyidence has 
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raised them, that they should dispense to all within 
their reach, the blessings it has heaped upon them; and 
that the greater the power is to which God hath raised 
them, the greater is the good that will be expected 
from them. 

From the Iow opinion she every where shews of 
herself, and her attributing all her excellencies to 
pious education, and her lady ł s viituous instructions 
and bounty ; let persons, even of gemm and piety, learn 
not to arrogate to themselves those gifts and giaces, 
which they owe least of all to themselves: Since the 
beauties of person are frail; and it is not in our power 
to give them to oursełves, or to be either prudent, wise, 
or good, without the assistance of divine grace. 

From the same good example, let children see what 
a blessing awaits their duty to their parents, though 
ever so Iow in the world; and that the only disgrace, 
is to be dishonest; but nonę at all to be poor. 

From the economy she purposes to observe in her 
elevation, let even ladies of condition learn, that theie 
are family employments, in which they may and ought 
to make themselves useful, and give good examples to 
their inferiors, as well as equals: and that their duty 
to God, charity to the poor and sick, and the different 
branches of household management, ought to take up 
the most considerable portions of their time. 

From her signal veracity , which she never forfeited, 
in all the hardships she was tried with, though her 
answers, as she had reason to apprehend, would often 
make against her; and the innocence..she preserved 
throughout all her stratagems and contrivances to save 
herself from yiolation: Persons, even sorely tempted, 
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may leain to pieserve a sacred regard to truth , which 
always begets a reverence for them, even in the 
corruptest minds. 

In short, 

Her obliging behaviour to her equals, before her 
exaltation ; her kindness to them afterwards; her 
forgiving spirit, and her generosity; 

Her meekness, in eveiy circumstance where her 
viitue was not concerned; 

Her chaiitable allowances for others, as in the case 
of Miss Godfrey, for faults she would not have 
foigiven in herself; 

Hei kindness and prudence to the offspiing of that 
melancholy adventuie; 

Hei maiden and bridal purity, which extended as 
well to her thoughts as to hei words and actions; 

Her signal affiance in God; 

Her thankful spirit; 

Her giateful heart; 

Her diffusive charity to the poor, which madę her 
blessed by them whenever she appeared abroad; 

The cheeiful ease and fieedom of her deportment; 

Her par en tal, conjugal, and matemal duty; 

Her social virtues; 

Aie all so many signal instances of the excellency of 
her mind, which may make her character worthy of 
the imitation of her sex. And the Editor of these 
sheets will have his end, if it inspires a laudable emula- 
tion in the minds of any woithy persons, who may 
tbereby entitle themselves to the rewards, the praises, 
and the blessings, by which Pamela was so deservedly 
distinguished. 
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LETTER I 

My Dear Father and Mother, 

We arrived here last night, highly pleased 
with our journey, and the occasion of it. May God 
błess you both with long life and health, to enjoy your 
sweet farm, and pretty dwelling, which is just what I 
wished it to be. And don 5 t make your giateful hearts 
too uneasy in the possession of it, by your modest 
diffidence of your own worthiness: for, at the same 
time that it is what will do honour to the best of men, 
it is not so very extraordinary, considermg his con- 
dition, as that it will give any one cause to censure 
it as the effect of a too partial and injudicious kindness 
for the parents of one whom he dehghłełh to honour . 

My dear master (why should I not still cali him so, 
bound to reverence him as I am, in every light that he 
can shine in to the most obliged and sensible heart?) 
hołds his kind puipose of fatting up the large parlour, 
and three apartments, in the commodious dwelling he 
calls yours, for his entertamment and minę, when he 
shall per mit me to pay my duty to you both, for a few 
happy days together; and he has actually given orders 
for that purpose. And that the three apartments be so 
fitted up, as to be rathei suitable to your condition, than 
his o<wn; foi, he says, the plain simple elegance which 
he will have to be observed m the looms, as well as 
the furniture, will be a variety in his retirement to this 
place, that will make him return to his own with the 
greater pleasure: and, at the same time, when we are 
not there, will be of use for the reception of any of 
your friends; and so he shall not, as he kindly says, 
rob the good couple of any of their accommodations. 

The old bay-windows he will have preserved, but 
will not have them sashed, nor the woodbines, jessa- 
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only he will have larger panes of glass, and convenienter 
casenunts, to Iet in morę of the sweet air and light, to 
make hnends for that obstructed by the shades of those 
fragranl climbers ; for he has mentioned three or four 
times h>w giatefully they dispensed their intermingled 
odours \o us, when, the last evening we stood at the 
windo w in oui bed-chamber, to hear the iesponsive 
songs of two waibhng nightingales, one at a distance, 
the other near , which took up oui dehghted attention 
for above two hours, and charmed us the moie, as we 
thought thęii season had been ovei. And when they 
had done, he madę me sing him one, for which he 
rewaided me with a kiss, saying, Ho w greatly do the 
innocent pleasuies I now houily taste, exceed the guilty 
tumults that used formeily to agitate my unequal mind! 
Never talk, my Pamela, as you fiequently do, of obliga- 
tion to me : one such hour as I now enjoy, is an ample 
reward for all the benefits I can confer on you and 
your8 in my tyhole hfe! 

The parlour indeed will be morę elegant; though 
that is to be rathcr plam than rich, as well in its wainscot 
as furniture, and to be new floored. The dear gentle¬ 
man has aheady given orders about lt, and you will 
soon have woi kmen with you to put them m execution. 
The parlour-doors aie to havc brass hinges and locks, 
and to shut as close, he tells them, as a watch-case : 
for who knows, said he, my dear, but we shall have 
still added blessings, m two or three charming boys and 
girls, to place there in theii infancy, before they can be 
of age to be bcnefited by your lessons and example ? 
And, besides, I make no doubt but I shall entertain 
there some of my chosen friends, in their excursions, 
for a day or so. 

How am I, every hour of my life, overwhelmed with 
instances of God Almighty^s goodness, and his!—O 
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spare, blessed Father of merries, the precious lfe of 
this excellent man, and increase my thankfulnes, and 
my worthiness ! and then—but what shall I jay ?— 
Only, that then I may continue to be what I an; for 
morę blessed, and morę happy, in my own mind, surely 
I cannot be. 

The beds he will have of cloth, because łe thinks 
the situation a little cold, especially when the wind is 
easterly, and because he purposes to be dovn m the 
early spring season, now and then, as well as m the 
latter autumn ; and the window curtains of -he same: 
in one room red, in the other green; but plain, lest 
you should be afraid to use them occasionally. The 
caipets for them will be sent with the other furniture; 
for he will not alter the old oaken floors of the bed- 
chambers, nor yet of the little room he irtends for my 
use, to withdraw to, when I choose not to join in such 
company as may happen to fali in: włńch, my dear, 
says he, shall be as little as is possible, only particular 
friends, who may be disposed once in a year or two to 
see, when I am there, how I iive with my Pamela and 
her parents, and how I pass my time in my retirement, 
as I shall cali this: for otherwise, perhaps, they will 
be apt to think I am ashamed of company I shall always 
be pleased with.—Nor are you, my dear, continued he, 
to take this as a compliment to youiself, but a piece of 
requisite policy m me ; for who will offer to reproach 
me for marrying, as the world thinks, below me, when 
they shall see, that such a reproach, as they intend it, 
is so far from being so to me, that I not only pride 
myself in my Pamela, but take pleasure in owning her 
relations as minę, and yisiting them, and receiving visits 
from them • and yet offer not to set them up in such a 
glaring light, as if I would have the world forget (who 
in that case would always take the morę pleasure in 
remembering) what they were ? And how will it 
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anticipate Iow leilection, when theyshall see I can bend 
my mmd to partake with them the pleasuies of their 
humble but decent hfe!—Ay, continued he, and be 
rewarded fol it too, with better health, better spirits, 
and a better mind; so that, my dcar, added he, I shall 
ieap morę benefit by what I piopose to do, than I shall 
confer. 

In this generous manner does this best of men 
endeavour to disclaim (though I must be very ungrate- 
ful, if, with me, it did not enhance) the proper merit 
of a beneticence which is natural to him ; and which, 
indeed, as I tell him, may be, m one respect, depreci- 
ated, masmuch as (so excellent is his naturę) he cannot 
help it, if he would.—O that it was in my power to 
recompense him foi it! But I am poor, as I have 
often said, in every thing but will—and that is wholly 
his:—And what a happmess is it to me, a happiness I 
could not so early have hoped for, that I can say so 
without reserve ; sińce the dear object of my happiness 
requires nothmg of me but what is consistent with my 
duty to the Supreme Benefactoi, the fil st mover and 
cause of all his own happiness, of my happiness, and of 
that of my dear, my ever dear paients 1 

But whither does the enchanting subject lead me 1 I 
am running on to my usual length, though I have not 
the same excuse for it; for heretofore I had nothing 
to do but to write. Yet, I am surę, if I do exceed 
a little, you will be pleased with it; and you have, 
moreover, a light to rejoice with me in the days of 
my felicity, after your indulgent hearts had been so 
much pained by a long succession of my fears and my 
dangers, which only ought to be remembered now, as 
subjects of thankful exultation, by 

Your dutiful and happy Daughter. 
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LETTER II 

My Dearest Daughter, 

I need not repeat to you the sense yoar good 
mother and I have of our happiness, and of our obliga- 
tions to your honoured spouse: You both weie pleased 
witnesses of it every hour of the happy foitnight you 
passed with us. But still, my dear, we hardly know 
how to address ourselves even to you 9 much less to the 
’squire 9 with the freedom he so often invited as to take: 
For, I don’t know how it is, but though you are our 
daughter, and are so far from being lifted up by your 
high condition, that we see no difference in your 
behaviour to us, your poor parents; yet, when we look 
upon you as the lady of so fine a gentleman, we cannot 
forbear having a kind of respect, and—I don’t know 
what to cali it—that lays a little restraint upon us. 
And yet we would not, methinks, let our minds be run 
away with the admiiation of worldly grandeur, so as to 
set too much by it. 

But your merit, and your piudence, my dear daughter, 
is so much above all we could ever have any notion of: 
—And to have gentry come only to behold you, and 
admire you, not so much for your genteelness and 
amiableness neithei, as for your behaviour, and your 
affability to poor as well as rich, and to hear every one 
calling you an angel, and saymg, you deserze to be 
what you are, makes us hardly know how to look upon 
you, but as an angel indeedl—I am suie you have 
been a good angel to us; sińce, foi yom sake, God 
Almighty has put it into your honoured husband ł s heart 
to make us the happiest couple m the woild. But little 
less, indeed, we should have been, had we only, in 
some far distant land, heard of our dear chiLFs happi¬ 
ness, and never partaken of the benefits of it ourselyes. 
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But thus to be provided for!—Thus kindly to be 
owned, and called father and mother by such a brave 
gentleman 1 and thus to be placed, that we have nothing 
to do, but to bless God, and bless him, and bless you, 
and hourly pray for you both , is such a providence, my 
deai child, as is too mighty to be borne by us with 
equalness of tempei ; and we kneel together every 
moining, noon, and night, and weep and rejoice, and 
rejoice and weep, to thmk ho w our unwoithiness is 
distinguished, and how God has provided foi us in our 
lattei days, when all that we had to fear was, that, as 
we grew older and morę mfirm, and worn out by hard 
labour, we should be troublesome where, not oui piide, 
but oui industrious wills, would have madę us wish not 
to be so ;—but to be entitled to a happier lot: For this 
would have giieved us the morę, for the sake of you, 
my dear child, and your unhappy brother’s childien: 
For it is well known, that, though we pretend not to 
boast of our family, and indeed have no reason, yet 
nonę of us were ever sunk so Iow as I was > To be 
surę, partly by my own fault; for, had it been for your 
poor aged mother’s sake only, I ought not to have done 
what 1 did for John and William; for, so unhappy 
were they, poor lads! that what I could do, was but 
as a drop of water to a bucket. 

But yet the issue has shewn, that (if I may presume 
to say so,) what I did was not displeasing to God; 
inasmuch as I have the comfort to see, that my leliance 
on him, while I was doing what though some thought 
imprudent things, yet not nurong things, is so abundantly 
rewarded, beyond expectation and deseit. Blessed be 

his holy name foi it 1 . 

You command me—Let me, as writmg to Mr. 

£_-,’s lady, say command, though, as to my dear 

daughter , I will only say desire: And, indeed, I will 
not, as you wish me not to do, let the one condition, 
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which was accidental, put the other, which was natur al, 
out of my thought: You spoke it in better words, but 
this was the sense—But you have the gift of utterance; 
and education is a fine thing, where it meets with such 
talents to improve upon as God has given you.—But 
let me not forget what I was going to say—You com- 
mand —or, if you please—you desire me to wiite long 
letteis, and often—And how can I helpit, if I would ? 
For when heie, in this happy dwelling, and this well- 
stocked farm, in these lich meadows, and well-cropt 
acres, we look around us, and which way soevei we 
turn our heads, see blessings upon blessings, and plenty 
upon plenty ; see barns well stored, poultry increasing, 
the kine lowing and crowdmg about us, and all fruitful; 
and are bid to cali all these our own.—And then think, 
that all is the reward of our child’8 virtue!—O, my 
dear daughter, who can bear these things!—Excuse 
me!—I must break off a little ! For my eyes are as 
fuli as my heait; and I will letiie to bless God, and 
your honoured husband. 

So—my dear child—I now again take up my pen : 
But reading what I had written, in order to carry on 
the thread, I can hardly forbear again being in like 
sort affected.—But do you think I will cali all these 
things my own ?—Do you think I will live rent free ? 
—Do you think I would ? Can the honoured *squire 
believe, that having such a generous example before 
me, if I had no gratitude in my temper befoie, I could 
help being touched by such an one as he sets me ?—If 
his goodness makes him know no mean in giving, shall 
I be so greedy as to know nonę in receiving ?—Come, 
come, my dear child, your poor father is not so soidid 
a wretch neither. He will shew the world, that all 
these benefits are not thrown away upon one, who will 
disgrace you as much by his temper, as by his eon- 
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dition. What though I cannot be as worthy of all 
tbese favours as I wish, I will be as worthy as I can. 
And let me tell you, my dear child, if the king and his 
royal Family (God bless J em!) be not ashamed to 
receive taxes and duties from his subjects; if dukes 
and earls, and all the top gentiy, cannot suppoit their 
bravery, without having their rents paid; I hope I 
shall not afFiont the J 8 quire, to pay to his stewaid what 
any othei person would pay foi this noble stock, and 
impioving farm : And I will do lt, if it please God to 
bless me with life and health.—I should not be woithy 
to crawl upon the earth, if I did not. And what did 
I say to Mr. Longman, the faithful Mr. Longman? 
Surę no gentleman had ever a moie worthy steward 
than he: It was as we were walkmg ovei the grounds 
together—and observing in what good order eveiy thing 
was, he was piaising some little contrivances of my 
own, for the improvement of the faim, and saying, how 
comfoitably lic hoped we might live upon it. Ay, Mr. 
Longman, said I, comfortably indeed! But do you 
think I could be properly said to lwe 9 if I was not to 
pay as much rent for it as another l —I can tell you, 
said he, the \squire wilFnot receive any thing fiom you, 
Goodman Andrews—Why, man, he has no occasion for 
it: He ? s worth a power of money, besides a noble and 
elear estate in land.—Ad*B heaithkins, you must not 
affiont him, I can tell you that! For he’s as generous 
as a prince, where he takes; but he is hasty, and will 
have his own way.—Why, foi that reason, Mr. Long¬ 
man, said I, I was thinking to make you my fiiend. 
Make me your friend! You have not a better in the 
world, to my power, I can tell you that; noi youi 
damę neither; for I love such honest hearts: I wish 
my own brother would let me !ove him as well 5 but 
let that pass.—What I can do for you I will, and here r s 
my hand upon it. 


7 
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Weil then, said I, it is this: Let me account to you 
at the rent farmer Dickens offered, and let me know 
what the stock cost, and what the crops are valued at; 
and pay the one as I can, and the other quarterly; and 
not let the ? squire know it till you can’t choose; and 
I shall be as happy as a prince; for I doubt not, by 
God’s blessing, to make a comfoitable livelihood of it 
besides.—Why, dost believe, Goodman Andrews, said 
he, that I would do such a thing ?—Would not his 
honour think, if I hid one thmg fiom him, I might 
hide another ?—Go to, go to, honest heart, I love thee 

dearly: But can Mr. B-do too much fot his 

lady, tbmk ? st thou? Come, come, (and he jeered me 
so, I could not tell what to say to him,) I wish at 
bottom theie is not some pride in this. What, I 
warrant, you would not be too much beholden to his 
honour, would you?—No, good Mi. Longman, said I 
—it is not that, Tm surę. If I have any pride, it is 
only in my dear child—to whom, under God, all this 
is owing—But some how or other it shall be so. 

And so, my dear daughter, I iesolve it shall; and it 
will be, over and above, one of the gieatest pleasures to 
me, to do the good J squiie seivice, as well as to be so 
much benefked and obliged by him. 

Our eldest grandson Thomas is very desiious to 
come and live with us : The boy is honest, and they 
tell me, industrious. And cousin Burroughs wants me 
to employ his son Roger, who understands the business 
of a farm very well. It is no wonder that all one’s 
relations should wish to paitake of our happy lot: and 
if they can and will do their business as well as othei s, 
I see not why relationship should be an objection : But 
yet, I think, one would not beleaguer , as one may say, 
your honoured husband with one*s relations. You, my 
best child, will give me always your advice, as to my 
carriage in this my new lot; for I would not for the 
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world be thought an encroacher. And I am surę you 
have so much prudence, that there is nobody’s advice 
fitter to be followed than yours. 

Oui blessing (lam surę you have blessed us !) attend 
you, my dearest child 1 and may you be as happy as 
you have madę us, (I cannot wish you to be happier, 
because I have no notion how it can be, in this life,) 
conclude us, 

Your evei-loving fathei andmother, 

John and Eliz. Andrews. 

May we not hope to be favoured no w and then with 
a letter from you, my dear child, like some of 
your foimei, to let us know how you go on? It 
would be a great joy to us: Indeed it would.— 
But we know you’11 have enough to do without 
obliging us in this way. So must accpiiesce. 


LETTER III 

My Dear Father and Mother, 

I have shewn your letter to my beloved.— 
Don’t be uneasy that I have; for you need not be 
ashamed of it, sińce it is my pride to have such honest 
and grateful paients: And Tli tell you what he said to 
it, as the best argument I can use, why you should not 
be uneasy, but enjoy, without pain or anxiety, all the 

benefits of your happy lot. 

Dear good souls! said he, how does every thing they 
say, and every thing they wiite, manifest the worthmess 
of their hearts! No wonder, Pamela, you love and 
reveie such honest minds; for that you would do, weie 
they not your parents: And tell them, that I am so 
far from having them belieye, that what I haye done 
for them is only the effect of my affection for their 
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daughter, that let them find out another couple as woi thy 
as themselves, and I will do as much for them. Indeed 
I would not place them, continued the dear obligei, in 
the same county; because I would wish two counties 
to be blessed for their sakes. Tell them, my dear, 
that they have a right to what they enjoy on the foot 
of their own proper merit; and bid them enjoy it as 
their patrimony : And if there can any thing arise, that 
is morę than they themselves can wish for, in the way 
of life they choose to live, let them look around among 
their own relations, where it may be acceptable, and 
communicate to them the like solid reasons for rejoicing 
in the situation they are pleased with. And do you, 
my dear, continued he, still further enable them, as you 
shall judge proper, to gratify their enlarged hearts, for 
fear they should deny any comfort to themselves in 
order to do good to others. 

I could only fly to his generous bosom, (for this is 
a subject which most affects me,) and, with my eyes 
swimming in tears of grateful joy, and which overflowed 
as soon as my bold lips touched his dear face, bless 
God, and bless him, with my whole heart; for speak 
I could not! But, almost choaked with my joy, sobbed 
to him my grateful acknowledgments.—He clasped me 
in his arms, and said, Ho w, my dearest, do you ovei - 
pay me for the little I have done for youi paients! If 
it be thus to be blessed for confening benefits so in- 
significant to a man of my fortunę, what joys is it not 
in the power of nch men to give themselves, whenever 
they please!—Foietastes, indeed, of those we are bid 
to hope foi ; which can surely only exceed these, as 
then we shall be all intellect, and better fitted to receive 
them.—’Tis too much!—too much, said I, in bróken 
accents: How am I oppressed with the pleasure you 
give me!—O, sir, bless me moie gradually, and morę 
cautiously—foi I cannot bear it! And, indeed, my 
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hełart went flutter, flutter, flutter, at his dear breast, as 
if lit wanted to break its too narrow prison, to mingle 
sti|l morę intimately with his own. 

<Suiely, surely, my dear, my beloved parents, nobody’s 
haippmess is so great as minę !—If it proceeds thus from 
dejgree to degiee, and is to be augmented by the hope, 
thcji charmhg hope, that the dear second author of your 
bl^ssings *nd mme, be the uniformly good as well as 
the partiafly kmd man to us, what a felicity will this 
be l And if our piayers shall be heard, and we shall 
have the pleasuie to think, that his advances in piety 
aie owing not a little to them, and to the example God 
shall giv2 us giace to set; then, indeed, may we take 
the pride .to think, we have repaid his goodness to us, 
e have satisfied the debt, which nothmg less 

en, do I set before you imperfectly, as I am 
o, the delight youi grateful, your honest 
; I say, impeifectly, and well I may ; for 
ily pamt sound, as describe the noble, the 
pleasuies, that wind up my affections to even 
height of rapture on such occasions as this: 
esne, as he often bids me , that you will take to 
es the merit of thus delighting us both, and 
nk with less uneasiness of the obligation you 
er to the best of friends.—And indeed it is but 
' justice to his beneficent temper, to think, that we 
fven him an oppoitunity of exercising it in a way 
eable to it; and I can tell, by the ardour of his 
e additional lustie that it lights up in his 
so lively, and by the virtuous endear- 
on these occasions above what sense 
__ t he has a pleasure, a joy, a transport, in 

doing what he does of this sort, that is its own reward; 
as every yirtuous and noble action must be to a mind 
that can be delighted with virtue for its own sake, and 
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can fmd ltself enlarged by the power of doing good llo 
worthy objects. Even I, my deai parents, know thlis 
by experience, when I can be an humble means to maile 
an honest cieatuie happy, though not lelated to mysellf,* 
and yet I am but a thnd-hand dispensei, as I havel* 
elsewhere said of these comforts; and all the lightll 
can commumcate, as I once befoie observed,f like th at 
of the moon, is but borrowed from his sunny ladiance. 

Foigive me,my dear, my worthy parents, lf my style 
on this subject be raised above that natuul simplicity, 
which is morę suited to my humble talents. But how ■ 
can I help lt! For when the mind is elevated, ought 
not the sense we have of our happiness to make our 
expiessions soar eąually ? Can the afFectiog sbe jso 
highly raised as minę are on these occasion 
thoughts cieep grovelmg, like one J s ordmary i 
indeed !—Cali not this, therefore, the gift ofj 
if it should appeai to you in a better li 
deserves. It is the gift of gratitude; a gi 
makes you, and me too, speak and write , as I 
will make us tut , above ourselves.—And thus 
gratitude be the mspirer of joy to oui commo 
factoi; and his joy will heighten our gratituc 
so we shall proceed, as cause and effect to each 
happiness, to bless the dear man who blesses us. 
will it be right then to say, you are uneasy und 
(at least as to youi wills) letumed and disch^rg^ 
obligations ? God Almighty recpuies only a i 
heart for all the mercies he heaps upon the chil 

men. My dear Mr. B-, who, in thes 

imitates Divinity, desiies no morę. Y 
thankful heart; yes, you have; and that t 
degree of giatitude, that nobody can exce 

But yet, my dear paients, when your worthy minds 
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would be too much affected with your gratitude, so as 
to lay you under the restraints you mention, to the dear 
gentleman, and, for his sake, to your dependent daughter; 
then let me humbly advise you, that you will at such 
times, with morę paiticular, morę abstracted aspirations, 
than at others, raise your thoughts upwards, and con- 
sidei who it is that gives him the oppoi tumty; and 
pray for him and for me; for him, that all his futurę 
actions may be of a piece with his noble disposition of 
mind; for me, that I may continue humble, and consider 
myself blessed for your sakes, and m order that I may 
be, in some sort, a rewarder, in the hands of Proyidence, 
of this its dear excellent agent; and then we shall look 
forward, all of us, with pleasure mdeed to that State, 
where there is no distmction of degree, and where the 
humble cottager shall be upon a par with the proudest 
monarch. 

t* K), my dear, deai parents 1 ho w can you, as in your 
postscript, say—May we not be favoured now and then 
with a letter ? Cali nie your daughter, youi Pamela— 
1 am no lady to you.—I have morę pleasure to be 
called youi comfort, and to be thought to act worthy 
q£ the sentiments with which youi examples, cautions, 
and instructions, have inspired me, than in any other 
thing in this life; my determmed duty to our common 
benefactor, the best of gentlemen and husbands, ex- 
• cepted. And I am surę, God has blessed me for your 
sakes, and has thus answered for me all your prayers ; 
nay, morę than answered all you or I could have wished 
or Jhoped for. We only prayed, only hoped, that God 
would preserve you honest, and me virtuous: And see, 
O see, my excellent parents! how we are crowned 
with blessings upon blessings, till we are the talk of all 
that know us: You for your honesty; I for my humility 
and virtue; that virtue which God’ś grace inspired, 
and your examples and lessons, with those of my dear 
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good lady, cultivated; and which no w have left me 
nothing to do but to leap all the lewards which this 
life can afford; and if I walk humbly, and improve my 
blessed opportunities, will heighten and perfect all in a 
still morę joyful futuiity. 

Hence, my dear parents, (I mean, from the delight 
I have in writing to you, a delight which transports me 
so far above my own spheie,) you s ll see, that I must 
write to you, and cannot help it, if I would. And 
will it be a great joy to you ?—And is there any thing 
that can add to your joy, think you, that is in the 
power of your Pamela, that she would not do ?—O 

that the lives and healths of my dearest Mr. B-, 

and my dearest parents, may be continued to me! 
And who then can be so blest as your Pamela? 

I will write; depend upon it, I will—on every 
occasion:—And you augment my joys, to think it is 
in my power to add to your cornforts. Nor can ydif 
conceive the płeasure I have m hoping that this your 
new happy lot may, by relieving you from corroding 
caie, and the too wearing effects of hard labour, add, 
in these your adyanced years, to both your days.—F or, 
so happy am I, I can have no grief, no pain, in looking 
forward, but from such thoughts as remind me, that 
one day either you fiom me, or I from you, must be 
separated. 

But it is fit, that we so comport ourselves, as that we 
should not embitter our present happiness with prospects 
too gloomy—but bring our mmds to be cheeifully thank- 
ful for the present, wisely to enjoy that present as we 
go along—and at last, when all is to be wound up, lie 
down, and say, Not mtne , but thy will be done ! 

I have written a great deal; yet have much still to 
say relating to other parts of your kmd, your acceptable 
letter; and so will soon write again: For I must think 
every oppoitunity happy, whereby I can assuie you. 
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how much I am, and will ever be, without any addition 
to my name, if that will make you easier, 

Your dutiful 

Pamela, 


LETTER IV 

My Dearest Father and Mother, 

I now wiite again, as I told you I should in 
my last:—But I am half afraid to look back on the 
copy of it; for your worthy hearts, so visible in your 
letter, and my beloved ? s kind deportment upon shewing 
it to him, raised me into a frame of mind that was 
bordering on ecstasy: Yet am I surę, I wrote my 
heart. But you must not, my dear father, write to 
your poor Pamela so affectingly. Your steadier mind 
could hardly bear your own moving strain, and you 
were forced to lay down your pen, and retii e: How 
then could I, who love you so dearly, if you had not, 
if I may so say, mcreased that love by fresh and stronger 
instances of your worthiness, foibear being affected, and 
raised above myself i—But I will not again touch upon 
this subject. 

You must know then, that my dearest spouse com- 
mands me, with his kind respects, to tell you, that he 
has thought of a method to make your worthy hearts 
easy; those weie his words—And this is, said he, by 
putting that whole estate,*with the new purchase, under 
your father^ caie, as I at first intended; * and he shall 
receive and pay, and order every thing as he pleases ; 
and Longman, who grows in years, shall be eased of 
that burden. Your fathei, said he, writes a very legibłe 
hand, and he shall take what assistants he pleases: and 

* See p. *51. 
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do you, Pamela, see to that, that this new task may be 
madę as easy and pleasant to him as possible. He shall 
make up his accounts only to you, my dear. And 
there will be several pleasures aiise to me upon it, eon- 
tinued he: First, That it will be a relief to honest 
Longman, who has business enough on his hands 
besides. Next, It will make the good couple easy, 
that they have an opportunity of enjoying that as their 
due, which now then too giateful hearts give them so 
many causeless scruples about. Thizdly, It will employ 
your father ł s time morę suitably to your liking and minę , 
because with morę ease to himself; for you see his 
industrious will cannot be satisfied without doing some- 
thing. In the fourth place, The management of this 
estate will gain him morę respect and reverence among 
the tenants and his neighbours; and yet be all in his 
own way.—For, my dear, added he, you* 11 see, that it 
is always one point in view with me, to endeavour to 
convince every one, that I esteem and value them for 
their own intrinsic merit, and want not any body to 
distinguish them in any othei light, than that in which 
they have been accustomed to appear. 

So, my dear father, the instrument will be drawn, 
and brought you by honest Mr. Longman, who will be 
with you in a few days, to put the last hand to the new 
purchase, and to give you possession of youi new com- 
mission, if you please to accept of it; as 1 hope you 

will; and the rather, for my dear Mr. B- 9 s third 

reason; and because I know that this trust will be 
dischaiged as worthily and as sufficiently, after you are 
used to it, as if Mr. Longman himself was in it—And 
better it cannot be. Mr. Longman is very fond of this 
relief, and longs to be down to settle every thing with 
you, as to the proper powers, the method, &c.—And 
he says, in his usual way of phiasing, that he’11 make it 
as easy to you as a glove. 
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If you do accept it, my dear Mr. B-will leave 

every thing to you, as to rent, where not ałready fixed, 
and likewise, as to acts of kindness and favour to be 
done where you think proper ; and he is pleased to say, 
that, with all his bad qualities, he was ever deemed a 
kind landlord ; and this I can confirm in fifty instances 
to his honour: So that the old gentleman, said he, 
need not be afiaid of being put upon severe or harsh 
methods of proceeding, where things will do without; 
and he will always have it in his power to befriend an 
honest man; by which means the province will be 
entireły such a one as suits with his inclination. It 
any thing difficult or perplexing arises, continued he, 
or wheie a little knowledge in law-matters is necessary, 
Longman shall do all that: And your father will see, 
that he will not have in those points a coadjutor that 
will be too hard-hearted for his wish. For it was a 
rule my father set me, and I have strictly followed, 
that although I have a lawyer for my steward, it was 
rather to know how to do right things, than oppressive 
ones; and Longman has so well answered this intention, 
that he was always morę noted for composing differences, 
than promoting law-suits. 

I dare say, my dear father, this will be an acceptable 
employment to you, on the several accounts my dearest 

Mr. B- was pleased to mention. And what a 

charming contrivance is here ! God for ever bless his 
considerate heart for it!—To make you useful to him, 
and easy to yourself; as well as respected by, and 
even a benefactor to, all around you! What can one 
say to all these things ?—But what signifies exulting in 
one’s gratitude for one benefit!—Every hour the dear 
man heaps new ones upon us; and we have hardly time 
to thank him for one, but a second, and a third, and so 
on to countless degrees, confound one, and throw back 
one’s words upon one’s heart before they are well 
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formed, and oblige one to sit down under all with 
profound silence and admiration. 

As to what you mentioned of the desire of cousins 
Thomas and Roger, to live with you, I endeavoured to 
sound what our dear benefactor’s opinion was. He was 
pleased to say, I have nothing to choose in this case, 
my dear. Your father is his own master: he may 
employ whom he pleases; and, if they are not wanting 
in respect to him and your mother, I thrak, as he rightly 
obserres, relationship should rather have the preference; 
and as he can remedy mconveniences, if he finds any, 
by aH means let every branch of youi family have reason 
to rejoice with him. 

But I have thought of this mattei a good deal, sińce 
I had the favour of your letter; and I hope, sińce you 
condescend to ask my advice, you will excuse me, if 1 
give it freely; yet entirely submittmg all to your own 
liking. 

In the first place, then, I think it would be bettei 
to have any body than relations; and that for these 
reasons: 

One is apt to expect morę regard from relations, 
and they morę indulgence, than strangers can have 
reason for. 

That where there is such a difference in the expect- 
ations of both, it is hardly possible but uneasiness must 
arise. 

That this will subject you to bear it, or to lesent it, 
and to part with them. If you bear it, you will know 
no end of impositions: If you dismiss them, it will 
occasion ill-will. They will cali you unkind; and 
you cali them ungrateful; and as, it may be, your 
prosperous lot will raise you enviers, such will be apt 
to believe them rather than you. 
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Then the world will be inclined to think that we 
are crowding upon a generous gentleman a numerous 
family of indigent people; and though they may be 
eyer so desemng, yet it will be said, the girl i$ filling 
every place with her relations, and beleaguering , as you 
significantly express it, a worthy gentleman. And this 
will be said, perhaps, should one J s kmdred behave ever 
so worthily. And so, 

In the next place, one would not, for their sakes, 
that this should be done; who may live with less 
reproach, and equal benefit, any where else: for I would 
not wish any one of them to be lifted out of his station, 

and madę independent, at Mr. B-’s expense, if 

their industry will not do it; although I would never 
scruple to do any thing reasonable to promote or assist 
that industry, in the way of their callings. 

Then it will possibly put others of our relations upon 
the same expectations of livmg with you; and this may 
occasion lll-will among them, if some be preferred to 
others m your favour. 

Then, my dear father, I appiehend that our beloved 
and honoured benefactor would be under some difficulty, 
from his natural politeness, and regard for you and me. 
—You see how kindly, on all occasions, he treats you 
both, not only as the father and mother of his Pamela, 
but as if you were his own father and mother. And if 
you had any body as your servants there, who called 
you cousin, or grandfather, or uncle, he would not care, 
when he came down, to treat them on the foot of 
common servants, though they might nevertheless think 
themselves honoured (as they would be, and as I ara 
surę I shall always think myself ) with hts commands. 
And would it not, if they are modest and worthy, be 
as great a difficulty upon them , to be thus distinguished, 
as it would be to him and to me, for his sake ? For, 
otherwise, (believe me, I hope you will, my dear father 

M 2 
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and mother,) I could sit down and rejoice with the 
meanest and remotest relation I liave. But in the 
worłd’s eye, to every body but my best of parents, I 
must, if I have ever so much reluctance to it, appear 
in a light that may not give discredit to his choice. 

Then again, as I hinted, you will have it in your 
power, without the least injury to our common bene- 
factor, to do kinder things by any of our relations, 
when not with you, than you can do, if they Tme with 
you. 

You may lend them a little money to put them in a 
way, if any thing offers that you think will be to their 
advantage. You can fit out my female cousins to good 
reputable places. The younger you can put to school, 
or, when fit, to trades, according to their talents; and 
so they will be of course in a way to get an honest and 
creditable livelihood. 

But, above all things, one would as much discourage 
as one could, such a proud and ambitious spirit in any 
of them, as should want to raise itself by favour instead 
of merit; and this the rather, for that, undoubtedly, 
there are many morę happy persons in Iow than in high 
life, take number for number, all the world over. 

I am surę, although four or five years of different 
life had passed with me, I had so much pride and 
pleasure in the thought of working for my livmg with 
you, my dear parents, if I could but get honest to you, 
that it madę my confinement the morę grievous to me, 
and even, if possible, aggravated the apprehensions 
attending it. 

But I must beg of you not to harbour a thought, that 
these my reasons proceed from the bad motives of a 
heart tainted with pride on its high condition. Indeed 
there can be no reason for it, to one who thinks after 
this manner :—The greatest families on earth haye 
some among them who are unhappy and Iow m life; 
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and shall such a one reproach me with having twenty 
Iow relations, because they have, peradventure, not 
above five ? or with ten, because they have but one, or 
two, or three ?—Or should I, on the other hand, be 
ashamed of relations who had done nothing blame- 
worthy, and whose poverty (a very necessary State in 
the scalę of beings) was all their crime, when there is 
hardly any gieat family but has produced instances of 
persons guilty of bad actions, really bad, which have 
reduced them to a distress we never knew ? Let the 
person who would reproach me with Iow birth , which 
is no disgrace, and what I cannot help , give me no cause 
to retort upon him Iow actions , which are a disgrace to 
any station, the morę so the higher it is, and which he 
can help , or else I shall smile with contempt at his 
empty reproach : And, could I be half so proud with 
cause, as he is without , glory in my advantage over 
him. 

Let us then, my dear father and mother, endeavour 
to judge of one another, as God, at the last day, will 
judge of us all: and then the honest peasant will stand 
fairei m our esteem than the guilty peer. 

In short, this shall be my own rule.—Every one 
who acts justly and honestly I will look upon as my 
relation, whether he be so or not; and the morę he 
wants my assistance, the morę entitled to it he shall be, 
as well as to my esteem: While those who deserve it 
not, must expect nothing but compassion from me, and 
my prayers, weie they my brothers or sisters. ’Tis 
tiue, had I not been poor and lowly, I might not have 
thought thus: But if it be a 1 ight way of thinking, it 
is a blessmg that I was so; and that shall never be 
matter of reproach to me, which one day will be matter 
of justification. 

Upon the whole, then, I should think it advisable, 
my dear father and mother, to make such kind excuses 
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to the ofFered seivices of my cousms, as your better 
reason shałl suggest to you; and to do any thing else 
foi them of morę value, as their circumstances may 
require, or occasions offer to serve them. 

But if the employing them, and having them about 
you, will add any one comfort to your lives, I give up 
entirely my own opinion, and doubt not every thing 
will be thought well of that you shall think fit to do. 

And so I conclude with assuring you, that I am, 
my ever dear parents, 

Your dutiful and happy Daughter. 

The copy of this letter I will keep to myself, till I 
have your answer to it, that you may be under 
no difficulty how to act ra either of the cases 
mentioned m it. 


LETTER V 

My Dearest Daughter, 

How shall I do to answer, as they deserve, 
your two last lettersl Surely no happy couple ever 
had such a child as we have! But it is in vain to aim 
at words like your words; and equally in vain foi us 
to offer to set forth the thankfulness of our heaits, on 
the kind office your honoured husband has given us; 
for no reason but to favour us still morę, and to quiet 
our minds m the notion of being useful to him. God 
grant I may be able to be so !—Happy shall I be, if I 
can! But I see the generous drift of his proposal; it 
is only to make me morę easy from the naturę of my 
employment, and in my mind too, overloaden, as I 
may say, with benefits; and at the same time to make 
me morę respected in my new neighbourhood. 

I can only say, I most gratefully accept of the kind 
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ofFer; and sińce it will ease the worthy Mr. Longman, 
shall with still greater pleasuie do all I can in it. But 
I doubt I shall be wanting in ability; I doubt I shall; 
But I will be just and honest, however. That, by 
God’s grace, will be within my own capacity; and 
that, I hope, I may answer for. 

It is kind, radeed, to put it m my own power to do 
good to those who shall deseive it: and I will take 
double pains to find out the true meiit of such as I shall 
recommend to favour, and that their ciicumstances be 
really such as I shall represent them. 

But one thmg, my dear daughter, let me desire, that 
I may make up my accounts to Mr. Longman, 01 to 
his honour himself, when he shall make us so happy as 
to be here with us. I don’t know how—but it will 
make me uneasy, if I am to make up my accounts to 
you; F 01 so well known is your love to us, that though 
you would no moie do an unjust thing, than, by God’s 
grace, we should desire you; yet this same ill-willing 
world might think it was like making up accounts to 
one’s self. 

Do, my dearest child, get me ofF this difficulty, and 
I can have no othei ; for already I am in hopes I have 
hit upon a contiivance to improve the estate, and to 
better the condition of the tenants at the same time; at 
least not to worst them; and which, I hope, will please 
every body: But I will acquaint Mr. Longman with 
this, and take his advice; for I will not be too trouble- 
some either to you, my dear child, or to your spouse.— 
If I could act for his interest, as not to be a burden, 
what happy creatures should we both be in our own 
minds 1 We find ourselyes morę and morę respected 
by every one; and, so far as shall be consistent with 
oui new trust, we will endeavour to deseive it, that we 
may interest as many as know us in our own good 
wishes and prayers for the happiness of you both. 

/ 
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But let me say, how much convinced I am by the 
reasons you give for not taking to us any of our rela- 
tions. Every one of those reasons has its force with 
us. How happy are we to have so prudent a daughter 
to advise with! And I think myself obliged to promise 
this, that whatever I do for any of them above the 
amount of forty shillings at one time, I will take your 
direction in it, that your wise hints of making every 
one continue their industry, and not to rely upon favour 
instead of merit, may be followed. I am surę this is 
the way to make them happier , as well as better, men 
and women; for, as I have often thought, if one were 
to have a hundred pounds a year in good comings-in, 
it would not do without industry; and with it, one 
may do with a quarter of it, and less. 

In short, my dear child, your reasons are so good, 
that I wonder they came not into my head before, 
and then I needed not to have troubled you about the 
matter: But yet it ran in my own thought, that I 
could not like to be an encroacher:—For I hate a 
dirty thing; and, in the midst of my distresses, never 
could be guilty of one. Thank God for it! 

You rejoice our hearts beyond expression at the hope 
you give us of receivmg letters from you no w and 
then: To be suie it will be the chief comfort of our 
lives, next to seeing you, as we are put in hope we 
sometimes shall. But yet, my dear child, don 5 t let us 
put you to inconvenience neither. Pray don 5 t: You 5 11 
have enough upon your hands without—To be surę 
you will. 

The workmen have madę a good progress, and wish 
for Mr. Longman to come down; as we also do. 

You need not be afraid we should think you proud, 
or lifted up with your condition. You have weathered 
the first dangers; and, but for youi fine clothes and 
jewels, we should not see any difference, indeed we 
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should not, between our dear Pamela, and the much- 

respected Mrs. B-. But God has given you too 

much sense to be proud or lifted up. I remember m 
your former writings, a saying of the 's^uire^, speaking 
of you, my dear child, that it was for persons who 
were not used to praise, and did not deserve it, to be 
proud of it.* In like sort one may say, it is for persons 
of little sense to be proud; but you, my dear child, 
every one sees, aie above it: And that, methinks, is a 
proud word, is it not ? If one was not—I don ? t know 
how, half stupid, I believe—one would be raised by 
your high style of writing. But I should be morę 
than half stupid, I am surę, to aim at it. 

Every day bnngs us instances of the good name his 
honoui and you, my dear child, have left behind you 
in this country. Here comes one, and here comes 
another, and a third, and a foiuth; and Goodman 
Andrews, ciies one; and, Goody Andrews, cnes 
another—(and some cali us Mr. and Mrs. but we 
like the other fuli as well)—When heard you fiom 
his honour ? How does his lady do ?—What a 
charmmg couple are they!—How lovingly they live! 
—What an example do they give to all about them!— 
Then one cries, God bless them both! and another 
cries, Amen; and so says a third and a fourth; and all 
say, But when do you expect them down again ł —Such 
a one longs to see them—and such a one will ride a 
day ? s journey, to have but a sight of them at church.— 
And then they say, How this gentleman praises them, 
and that lady admires them !—O my dear child, what 
a happiness is this! How do your poor mother and I 
stand fixed to the earth to hear both your piaises, our 
tears trickling down our cheeks, and our hearts heaving 
as if they would burst with joy, till we are forced to 


See p. 58. 
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take leave in half woids, and, hand-in-hand, go in 
together to bless God, and bless you both!—O, my 
daughter, what a happy couple have God and you 
madę us! 

Your poor mother is very anxious about her dear 
child. I will not touch upon a matter so very irksome 
to you to hear of. But, though the time may be some 
months off, she every hour prays for your safety and 
happiness, and for all the increase of felicity that his 
honour’s generous heart can wish for. That is all we 
will say at present: Only that we are, with continued 
prayers and blessings, my dearest child, 

Your loving father and mother, 

J. and E. Andrews. 

Yet one wordmore I—and that is-—our duty to your 
honoured husband. We must say so no w; though 
he forbade us so often befoie. You cannot, my 
dear child, imagine how ashamed I was to have 
my poor letter shewn to him. I hardly remember 
what I wrote; but it was from my heart, Fm 
surę; so I needed not to keep a copy; for an 
honest mind must ałways be the same, in cases 
that cannot admit of change, such as those of my 
thankfulness to God and to him. But don’t shew 
him all I write: for I shall be afraid of what I 
say, if I think any body but our daughter sees it, 
who knows how to allow for her poor parents* 
defects. 
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LETTER VI 

LADY DAVERS, TO MRS. B- 

My Dear Pamela, 

I had intended to have been with you before 
this; but my lord has been a little indisposed with the 
gout, and Jackey has had an inteimittent fever; but 
they are pietty well recovered; and it shall not be 
long befoie I see you, now I understand you are 
letumed from your Kentish expedition. 

We have been exceedingly diverted with your 
papers. You have given us, by their means, many a 
delightful hour, that otherwise would have hung heavy 
upon us; and we are all chatmed with you. Lady 
Betty, as well as her noble mamma, has always been of 
our party, whenever we have lead youi accounts. She 
is a deai generous lady, and has shed many a teai over 
them, as indeed we all have; and my lord has not 
been unmoved, nor Jackey neither, at some of your 
distresses and reflections. Indeed, Pamela, you are a 
chaiming creature, and an ornament to your sex. We 
wanted to have had you among us a hundred times, as 
we read, that we might have loved, and kissed, and 
thanked you. 

But, after all, my brothei, generous and noble as he 
was, when your trials were over, was a strange wicked 
young fellow; and happy it was for you both, that he 
was so cleverly caught in the trap he had laid foz your 
viitue. 

I can assure you my lord longs to see you, and will 
accompany me; for, he says, he has but a faint idea 
of your person. I tell him, and tell them all, that you 
are the finest girl, and the most improved in person and 
mind, I ever beheld; and I am not afraid, although 
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they should imagine all they can in your favour, from 
my account of you, that they will be disappointed when 
they see you, and converse with you. But one thing 
morę you must do foi us, and then we will love you 
still morę; and that is, you must send us the rest of 
your papers, down to your mariiage at least; and 
farther, if you have written farther; for we all long 
to see the rest, as you relate it, though we know in 
generał what has passed. 

You leave ofF* with an account of an angry letter I 
wrote to my brother, to persuade him to give you your 
liberty, and a sum of money; not doubting but his 
designs would end in your ruin, and, I own it, not 
wishing he would marry you; for little did I know of 
your merit and excellence; nor could I, but for your 
letters so lately sent me, have had any notion of either. 
—I do not question but, if you have recited my 
passionate behaviour to you when I was at the Hall, 
1 shall make a ridicułous figurę enough; but I will 
forgive all that, for the sake of the pleasure you ha*oe 
given me, and will still farthei give me, if you comply 
with my request. 

Lady Betty says, it is the best story she has heard, 
and the most instructive; and she longs to have the 
conclusion of it in your own words. She says, now 
and then, What a hopefuł brother you have, Lady 
Davers!—O these intiiguing gentlemen !—What 
rogueries do they not commit i I should have had a 
fine husband of him, had I received youi proposal 1 
The dear Pamela would have run in his head, and, 
had I been the first lady in the kingdom, I should 
have stood but a poor chance in his esteem; for you 
see his designs upon her began t early. 

She says, You had a good heart to go back again to 

* See Vol. I. p. 331 , and Vol II. p. 263 
f See Vol. I p 81. 
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him, when the violent wretch had driven you from him 
on such a slight occasion: but yet, she thinks, the 
reasons you give * in your relation, and your love for 
him, (which then you began to discover was your case,) 
as well as the event, shewed you did right. 

But we will tell you all our judgments, when we 
have read the rest of your accounts. So pray send 
them, as soon as you can, to (I won’t write myself 
sister till then,) 

Youi affectionate, &c., 

B. Dayers. 


LETTER VII 

MRS. B-, TO LADY DAYERS 

My Dear Good Lady, 

You have done me great honour in the letter 
your ladyship has been pleased to send me; and it is a 
high pleasure to me, now all is so happily over, that 
my poor papers were in the least diverting to you, and 
to such honourable and worthy persons as your lady¬ 
ship is pleased to mention. I could wish, my dear 
lady, I might be favoured with such remarks on my 
conduct, so nakedly set forth, (without any imagination 
that they would ever appear in such an assembly,) as 
may be of use to me in my futurę life, and make me, 
by that means, moie worthy than it is otherwise 
possible I can be, of the honour to which I am raised. 
Do, dearest lady, favour me so far. I am prepared to 
receive blame, and to benefit by it, and cannot expect 
praise so much from my actions as from my intentions ; 
for, indeed, these were always just and honourable. 
But why, even for these, do I talk of praise, sińce, 

* See Vol I p. 325 
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being prompted by impulses I could not resist, it can 
be no merit in me to have been governed by them ? 

As to the papers fołlowing those in your ladyship’s 
hands, when I say that they mast needs appear imper- 
tinent to such judges, after what you know, I dare say 
your ladyship will not insist upon them : yet I will not 
scruple briefly to mention what they contain. 

Ali my dangers and trials were happily at an end: so 
that they only contain ‘the conversations that passed 
between your ladyship’s generous brother and me ; his 
kind assurances of honourable love to me; my acknow- 
łedgments of unworthiness to him ; Mrs. Jewkes’s re- 

spectful change of behaviour towards me; Mr. B- ’s 

reconciliation to Mr. Williams ; his introducing me to 
the good families in the neighbouihood, and avowing 
before them his honourable intentions. A visit from 
my honest father, who (not knowing what to conclude 
from the lettei I wrote to him before I returned to your 
honoured brother, desiring my papers from him) came 
in great anxiety of heart to know the worst, doubting 
I had at last been caught by a stratagem that had ended 
in my ruin. His joyful surprise to imd how happy I 
was likely to be. Ali the hopes given me answered, 
by the private celebration of our nuptials—An honour 
so much above all that my utmost ambition could make 
me aspire to, and which I never can deserve! Your 
ladyship’s arriyal, and anger, not knowing I was actually 
married, but supposing me a vile wicked creature; in 
which case I should have deserved the worst of usage. 

Mr. B- ’s angry lessons to me, for daring to intei- 

fere, though I thought in the tenderest and most dutiful 
manner, between your ladyship and himself. The most 
acceptable goodness and favour of your ladyship after- 
wards to me, of which, as becomes me, I shall evei 
retain the most grateful sense. My return to this sweet 
mansion, in a manner so different from my quitting it. 
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where T had been so happy for four years, in paying my 
duty to the best of mistiesses, your ladyship’s excellent 
mother, to whose goodness, in taking me from my poor 
honest parents, and giving me what edncation I have, I 
owe, under God, my happiness. The joy of good Mrs. 
Jervis, Mr. Longman, and all the servants, on this occa- 

sion. Mr. B-’s acquainting me with Miss Godfrey’s 

affair, and presentmg to me the pretty Miss Goodwin, 
at the dairy-house. Our appearance at church, the 
favour of the gentry in the neighbourhood, who, know- 
ing your ladyship had not disdained to look upon me, 
and to be favourable to me, came the morę readily mto 
a neighbourly intimacy with me ; and still so much the 
morę readily, as the continued kindness of my dear 
benefactor, and his condescending deportment to me 
before them, (as if I had been worthy of the honour 
done me,) did credit to his own generous act.’ 

These, my lady, down to my good paients setting 
out to this place, m order to be settled, by my honoured 
benefactor’s bounty, m the Kentish farm, are the most 
mateiial contents of my remaining papers: And though 
they might be the most agreeable to those for whom 
only they were written, yet, as they were principally 
matters of course, after what your ladyship has with 
you; as the joy of my fond heart can be better judged 
of by your ladyship, than described by me; and as 
your ladyship is acquainted with all the particulars that 
can be worthy of any othei person’s notice but my 
dear parents, I am surę your ladyship will dispense with 
your commands; and I make it my humble request that 
you will. 

For, madam, you must needs think, that nuhen my 
doubts were dispelled ; *tuhen I was confident all my 
trials were over ; nuhen I had a prospect before me ot 
being so abundantły rewarded for what I had sufFered; 
nuhen every hour rosę upon me with new delight, and 
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fraught with fresh instances of generous kindness from 
such a dear gentleman, my master, my benefactor, the 
son of my honoured lady; your ladyship must needs 
think, I say, that I must be too much affected, my 
heart must be too much opened; and especially as lt 
then (rełieved from its past anxieties and fears, which 
had kept down and damped the latent ilame) first dis- 
covered to me impressions, of which before I hardly 
thought it susceptible.—So that it is ścarce possible 
that my ioy and my prudence , if I were to be tried by 
such judges of delicacy and decorum as Lord and 
Lady Davers, the honoured countess, and Lady Betty, 
could be so intimately , so laudably coupled, as were to 
be wished: Although, indeed, the continued sense of 
my unworthiness, and the disgrace the dear gentleman 
would bring upon himself by his generous goodness to 
me, always went hand-in-hand with my joy and my 
prudence ; and what these considerations took from the 
farmer , being added to the latter 9 kept me steadier, and 
morę ecpial to myself, than otherwise it was possible such 
a young creature as I could have been. 

Wherefore, my dear good lady, I hope I stand ex- 
cused, and shall not bring upon myself the censure of 
being disobedient to your commands. 

Besides, madam, sińce you inform me, that my good 
Lord Davers will attend your ladyship hither, I should 
never dare to look his lordship in the face, if all the 
emotions of my heart on such affecting occasions, stood 
confessed to his lordship; and, indeed, if I am ashamed 
they should to your ladyship and to the countess, and 
Lady Betty, whose goodness might induce you all three 
to think favourably, in such circumstances, of one who 
is of your own sex, how would it concern me, that the 
same should appear before such gentlemen as my lord 
and his nephew ?—rlndeed I could not look up to either 
of them in the sense of this.—And give me leave to 
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hope, that some of the scenes in the letters your lady- 
ship had, were not read to gentlemen.—Your ladyship 
must needs know which I mean, and will think of my 
two grand tiials of all.—For though I was the innocent 
subject of wicked attempts, and so cannot, I hope, 
suffer in any one’s opimon for what I could not help ; 
yet, for your dear brother 5 s sake, as well as for the 
decency of the matter, one would not, when one shall 
have the honour to appeai before my lord and his 
nephew, be looked upon, methinks, with that levity of 
eye and thought, which, perhaps, haid-hearted gentle¬ 
men may pass upon one, by reason of those very scenes, 
which would move pity and concern in a good lady’s 
breast, for a poor creature so attempted. 

So, my dear lady, be pleased to let me know if the 
gentlemen hanie heard all.—I hope they have not.—And 
be pleased also to point out to me such parts of my con- 
duct as deserve blame: Indeed I will try to make a good 
use of your censure, and am sui e I shall be thankful foi 
lt;—for it will make me hope to be morę and morę 
worthy of the honoui I have, of being exalted into such 
a distinguished family, and the right the best of gentle¬ 
men has given me to style myself 

Your ladyship 5 s most humble, 

And most obliged servant, 

P. B- 


LETTER VIII 

FROM LADY DAVERS—IN REPLY 

My Dear Pamela, 

You have givenus all a great disappointment 
in declining to oblige me with the sequel of youi papeis. 
I was a little out of humour with you at first—I must 
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own I was—For I cannot bear denial, when my heart 
is set upon any thing. But Lady Betty became your 
advocate, and said, She thought you very excusable; 
sińce, no doubt, there might be many tender things, 
circumstanced as you were, which might be well enough 
for your parents to see, but for nobody else; and rela- 
tions on our side least of all, whose futurę intimacy, 
and frequent visits, might give occasions for laillery 
and remarks, that might not be always agreeable. I 
regarded her apology for you the morę, because I knew 
it was a great baulk to her, that you did not comply 
with my request. But now, child, when you know me 
morę, you will lind, that lf I am obliged to give up one 
point, I always insist on another, as near it as I can, in 
order to see if it be only one thing I am to be refused, 
or every thing; in which last case I know how to take 
my measures, and resent. 

Now, therefore, this is what I insist upon: That 
you correspond with me in the same manner you did 
with your parents, and acquaint me with every passage 
that is of concern to you; beginning with your accounts 
how you spent your time, both of you, when you were 
in Kent; for, you must know, we are all taken with 
your duty to your parents, and the discretion of the 
good couple, and think you have given a very edifying 
example of filial piety to all who shalł hear your story; 
for if so much duty is owing to parents, where nothing 
can be done for one, how much morę is it to be 
expected, where there is a power to add to the natural 
obligation, all the comforts and conveniencies of life ? 
We people in upper life, you must know, love to hear 
our gratitude and unexpected benefits operate upon 
honest minds, who have little moie than plain artless 
naturę for their guide; and we flatter ourselve$ with 
the hopes of many a delightful hour, by your means, 
in this our solitary situation, as it will be, if we are 
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obliged to pass the next winter in it, as my lord and 
the earl threaten me, and the countess, and Lady 
Betty, that we shall. Then 3et us hear of every thing 
that gives you joy or trouble: and if my brother 
carries you to town, for the winter, while he attends 
pailiament, the advices you will be able to give us of 
what passes in London, and of the public entertain- 
ments and diversions he will take you to, as you will 
relate them in your own artless and natural observations, 
will be as diverting to us, as if we were at them 
ourselves. For a young creature of your good under- 
standing, to whom all these things will be quite new, 
will give us, perhaps, a better taste of them, their 
beauties and defects, than we might have before. For 
we people of quality go to those places, dressed out 
and adorned in such manner, outvying one another, as 
if we considered ourselves as so many parts of the 
public enteitainment, and are too much pleased with 
ourselves to be able so to attend to what we see, as to 
foim a nght judgment of it: And, indeed, we, some 
of us, behave with so much mdifference to the enter- 
tainment, as if we thought ourselves above bemg 
diverted by what we come to see, and as if oui view 
was rather to tiifle away our time, than to improve 
ourselves by attending to the story or the action. 

See, Pamela, I shall not make an unworthy corre- 
spondent altogether, foi I can get into thy grave way, 
and moralize a little now and then: And if you’11 
promise to oblige me by your constant correspondence 
in this way, and divest yourself of all restramt, as if 
you weie writing to your parents, (and I can tell you, 
you’11 write to one who will be as candid and as 
fayouiable to you as they can be,) then I am surę we 
shall have truth and naturę from you; and these are 
things which we are generally so much lifted above by 
our conditions, that we hardly know what they are. 
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But I have written enough for one letter; and yet, 
having morę to say, I will, after this, send another, 
without waiting for your answer, which you may give 
to both together ; and am, mean-time, 

Yours, &c. 

B. Dayers. 


LETTER IX 

Dear Pamela, 

I am very glad thy honest man has let thee 
into the affair of Sally Godfrey. But pEythee, 
Pamela, give us an account of the manner in which he 
did it, and of thy thoughts upon it; for that is a 
critical case; and according as he has represented it, 
so shall I know what to say of it before you and him: 
For I would not make mischief between you for the 
world*. 

This, let me tell you, will be a trying part of your 
conduct: for he loves the child; and will judge of 
you by your conduct towards it. He dearly loved 
her mother; and, notwithstanding her fault, she well 
deseryed it: for she was a sensible, ay, and a modest 
lady, and of an ancient and genteel famiły. But he 
was heir to a noble estate, was of a bold and enter- 
prising spirit, fond of intrigue.—Don J t let this concern 
you—You ? ll have the greater happiness and merit too 
if you can hołd him—And, J tis my opinion, if any 
body can, you will. Then he did not like the young 
lady’s mother, who sought artfully to entrap him. So 
that the poor girl, diyided between her inclination for 
him, and her duty to her designing mother, gave into 
the plot upon him; and he thought himself—vile 
wretch as he was, for alł that—at liberty to set up plot 
against plot, and the poor lady’s honour was the 
sacrifice. 
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I hope you spoke well of her to him. I hope you 
received the child kindly.—I hope you had presence 
of mind to do this. For it was a nice part to act; 
and all his observations were up, I dare say, on the 
occasion.—Do let me hear how it was: there’s my 
good Pamela, do. And write, I charge you, freely, 
and without restraint; for although I am not your 
mother, yet am I his elder sister, you know and as 
such—come, I will say so, in hopes you’11 oblige me— 
your sister, and so entitled to expect a compliance with 
my request: for is there not a duty in degree, to elder 
sisters from younger \ 

As to our remarks upon your behaviour, they have 
been much to your credit, I can tell you that: But, 
nevertheless, I will, to encourage you to enter into this 
requested correspondence with me, consult Lady Betty, 
and will go over your papers again, and try to find fault 
with your conduct; and if we can see any thing censur- 
able, will freely let you know our minds. 

But, beforehand, I can tell you, we shall be agreed 
in one opinion; and that is, that we know not who 
would have acted as you have done, upon the whole. 

So, Pamela, you see I puc myself upon the same 
foot of correspondence with you.—Not that I will 
promise to answer every letter: No, you must not 
expect that.—Your part will be a kind of narrative 
purposely designed to entertain us here ; and I hope to 
receive six, seven, eight or ten letters, as it may 
happen, before I return one: but such a part I will 
bear in it, as shall let you know our opinion of your 
proceedings, and relations of things.—And as you 
wish to be found fault with, as you say, you shall 
freely have it, (though not in a splenetick or ill-natured 
way,) as often as you give occasion. Now, you must 
know, Pamela, I have two views in this. One is, to 
see how a man of my brotheFs spirit, who has not 
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denied himself any genteel liberties, (foi it must be 
owned he never was a common town rake, and had 
always dignity m his roguery,) will behave himself to 
you, and in wedlock, which used to be freely sneered at 
by him: The next, that I may love you morę and morę, 
which it will be enough to make me do, I dare say, as 
by your letteis I shall be morę and morę acquainted 
with you, as well as by conyersation : so that you can J t 
be oif, if you would. 

I know, however, you will have one objection to 
this; and that is, that your Family affairs will requne 
your attention, and not give you the time you used to 
have for this employment. But consider, child, the 
station you are raised to does not iequire you to be 
quite a domestic animal. You are lifted up to the 
rank of a lady, and you must act up to it, and not 
think of setting such an example, as will derive upon 
you the ill-will and censure of other ladies.—For will 
any of our sex visit one who is continually employmg 
herself in such works as either must be a reproach to 
heiself, or to them ?—You’ll have nothing to do but 
to give ordeis. You will consider yourself as the task- 
mistress, and the common herd of female servants, as 
so many negroes directing themselves by your nod 5 01 
yourself as the master-wheel, in some beautiful piece of 
mechanism, whose dignified grave motion is to set 
a-going all the under wheels, with a velocity suitable to 
their respective parts.—Let your seivants, under your 
direction, do all that relates to household management: 
They cannot wnte to entertain and instruct, as you 
can: so what will you have to do ?—Fil answer my 
own question. In the first place, endeavoui to please 
your sovereign lord and mastei: and let me tell you, 
any other woman in England, be her quality ever so 
high, would have found enough to do to succeed in 
that. Secondly, To ieceive and pay yisits, in order, 
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for his credit as well as your own, to make your 
fashionable neighbours fond of you. Then, thirdly, 
you will have time upon your hands (as your monarch 
himself rises early, and is tolerably regular for such a 
brazen face as he has been) to wnte to me, m the 
manner I have mentioned, and expect; and I see 
plainly, by your style, that nothing can be easier tor 

vou, than to do this. . nu A 

And thus, and with reading, may your tamę be nlled 
up with reputation to yourself, and delight to others, 
till a fourth employment puts itself upon you; and that 
is (shall I tell you in one word, without mmcing the 
matter,) a succession of brave boys, to perpetuate a 
family that has for many hundred years been esteemed 
worthy and eminent, and which being now reduced, m 
the direct linę, to him and me, expects lt from you; or 
else, let me tell you, (nor will I baulk it,) my brother, 
by descending to the wholesome cot Excuse me, 
Pamela,—will want one apology for his conduct, be as 

excellent as you may. . , . 

I say this, child, not to reflect upon you, srace the thrag 
is done ; for I love you dearly, and will love you morę 
and morę—but to let you know what is expected Irom 
you, and to encourage you in the prospect that is 
already opening to you both, and to me, who have the 
welfare of the family I sprung from so much at heait, 
although I know this will be attended with some 
amdeties to a mind so thoughtful and apprehensive as 

y °0 S but this puts me in mind of your solicitude for 
fear the gentlemen should have seen every thmg con- 
tabed in your letters-But this I will particulaidy speak 
to in a third letter, having filled my paper on all sides: 

And am, till then, Yours, &c. . 

B. Davers. 
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You see, and I hope will take lt as a favour, that I 
break the ice, and begin first in the indispensably 
expected correspondence between us. 


LETTER X 

FROM THE SAME 

And so, Pamela, you are very solicitous to know, if 
the gentlemen have seen every part of your papers ? I 
can’t say but they have: Nor, except in regard to the 
reputation of your saucy man, do I see why the parts 
you hint at might not be read by those to whom the 
rest might be shewn* 

I can tell you. Lady Betty, who is a very nice and 
delicate lady, had no objection to any part, though 
read before men: only now and then crying out—O 
the viie man !—See, Lord Davers, what wretches you 
men aie!—And, commiserating you, Ah ! the poor 
Pamela!—And expressing her impatience to hear on, 
how you escaped at this time, and at that, and rejoicing 
in your escape. And now and then, O Lady Lavers, 
what a vile brother you have!—I hate him perfectly. 
—The poor girl cannot be madę amends for all this, 
though he has married her* Who, that knows these 
things of him, would wish him to be hers, with all his 
advantages of person, mind and fortunę?—And such 
like expressions in your praise, and condemning him, 
and his wicked attempts. 

But I can tell you this, that except one had heard 
every tittle of your danger; how near you were to 
ruin, and how little he stood upon taking any measures 
to effect his yile purposes, even daring to attempt you 
in the presence of a good woman, which was a wicked- 
ness that every wicked man could not be guilty of ; I 
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say, except one had known these things, one should 
not have been able to judge of the merit of your resist- 
ance, and how shocking those attempts were to your 
virtue, insomuch that life itself was endangered by 
them: Nor, let me tell you, could I, in particular, 
have so well justified him for marrying you, (I mean 
with respect to his own proud and haughty temper of 
mind,) £f there had been room to think he could have 
had you upon easier terms. 

It was necessary, child, on twenty accounts, that we, 
your and his well-wishers and relations, should know 
that he had tried every stiatagem, and madę use of 
every contrivance, to subdue you to his purpose, before 
he manied you : And how would it have answeied to 
his intrepid character, and pride of heart, had we not 
been paiticularly let into the naturę of those attempts, 
which you so nobly resisted, as to convince us ali, that 
•you have deseived the good fortunę you have met with, 
as well as ail the kind and respectful treatment he can 
possibly shew you ? 

Nor ought you to be concerned who sees any the 
most tender parts of your story, except, as I said, for 
his sake: for it must be a very unvirtuous mind, that 
can form any other ideas from what you relate, than 
those of tenor and pity for you. Your expressions 
are too delicate to give the nicest ear offence, except 
at him.—You pamt no scenes but such as make his 
wickedness odious; and that gentleman, much morę 
lady, must have a very corrupt heart, who could, from 
such circumstances of distress, make any reflections, 
but what should be to your honour, and in abhorrence 
of such actions. Indeed, child, I am so convinced ot 
this, that by this rule I would judge of any man’s heart 
in the world, better than by a thousand declarations 
and protestations. I do assure you, rakish as Jackey 
is, and freely as I doubt not that Lord Lavers has 
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formerly lived, (for he has been a man of pleasure,) 
they gave me, by their behaviour on these tenderer 
occasions, reason to think they had morę virtue, than 
not to be very apprehensive for your safety; and my 
lord several times exclaimed, That he could not have 
thought his brother such a libertine neither. 

Besides, child, were not these things written in 
conlidence to your mother ? And bad as his actions 
were to you, if you had not recited all you could recite, 
would there not have been room for any one, who 
should have seen what you wrote, to imagine they had 
been still worse ?—And how could the terror be 
supposed to have had such effects upon you, as to 
endanger your life, without imagining^you had undergone 
the worst that a vile man could ofFer, unless you had 
told us, what that was which he did offer, and so put 
a bound, as it were, to one’s apprehensive imaginations 
of what you suffered, which otherwise must have been 
injurious to your purity, though you could not help it. 

Moreover, Pamela, it was but doing justice to the 
libertine himself to tell your mother the whole truth, 
that she might know he was not so very abandoned, 
but that he could stop short of the execution of his 
wicked purposes, which he apprehended, if pursued, 
would destroy the life, that, of all lives, he would 
choose to preserve; and you owed also thus much to 
your parents’ peace of mind, that, after all their distract- 
ing fears for you, they might see they had reason to 
rejoice in an uncontaminated daughter. And one 
cannot but refłect, now all is over, and he has madę 
you his wife, that it must be a satisfaction to the wickćd 
man, as well as to yourself, that he was not morę guilty 
than he was, and that he took no morę liberties than 
he did. 

For my own part, I must say, that I could not have 
accounted for your fits, by any descriptions short of 
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those you give ? and had you been less particular in 
the circumstances, I should have judged he had been 
still nvorse y and your person, though not your ramd, 
less pure, than his pride would expect from the woman 
he should marry; for this is the case of all rakes, that 
though they indulge in all manner of libertmism them- 
selves, there is no class of men who exact greater 
delicacy than they, from the persons they marry ; 
though they care not how bad they make the wives, 
the sisters, and daughters of others. 

I have run into length again ; so will only add, (and 
send all my three letters together,) that we all blame 
you in some degree for bearmg the wicked Jewkes in 
your sight, after the most impudent assistance she gave 
to his lewd attempt; much less, we think, ought you 
to have Ieft her in her place, and rewarded her : for 
her yiłeness could hardly be ecpialled by the worst 
actions of the most abandoned procuress. 

I know the difEculties you labour under, in his 
arbitrary will, and m his intercession for her : but Lady 
Betty rightly obseryes, that he knew what a vile woman 
she was, when he put you into her power, and no 
doubt employed her, because he was surę she would 
answer all his purposes ; and that theiefore she should 
have had very littłe opinion of the sincerity of his 
reformation, while he was so solicitous in keeping her 
there, and in haying her put upon a foot in the present, 
on your nuptials, with honest Jervis. 

She would, she says, had she been in your case, 
have had one struggle for her dismission, let it have 
been taken as it would; and he that was so well 
płeased with your yirtue, must have thought this a 
natural consequence of it, if he was in earnest to 
reclaim. 

I know not whether you shew him all I write, or 
not: but I have written this łast part in the cover, as 
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well for want of loom, as that you may keep it from 
him, if you please. Though, if you think it will 
serve any good end, I am not against shewing to him 
all I write. For I must ever speak my mind, though 
I were to smart for it: and that nobody can, or has 
the heart to make me do, but my bold brother. So, 
Pamela, for this time, adieu. 


LETTER XI 

MRS. B-, TO LADY DAYERS 

My Good Lady, 

I am honoured with your ladyship ? s three 
letters, the contents of which are highly obliging to 
me : and I should be inexcusable if I did not comply 
with your injunctions, and be very proud and thankful 
for your Iadyship’s condescension m accepting of my 
poor scribble, and promising me such a rich and 
mvaluable return ; of which you have given me already 
such ample and such delightful instances. I will not 
plead my defects, to excuse my obedience. I only 
fear, that the awe which will be always upon me, when 
I write to your ladyship, will lay me under so great a 
restraint, that I shall fali short even of the ment my 
papers have already madę for me, through your kmd 
indulgence. But, nevertheless, sheltermg myself under 
your goodness, I will cheerfully comply with every thing 
your ladyship expectsfrom me, that is in my power to do. 

You will give me leave, madam, to put into some 
little method, the particulars of what you desire of me, 
that I may speak to them all: for, sińce you are so 
good as to excuse me from sending the rest of my 
papers, (which indeed would not bear in many places,) 
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I will omit nothing that shall tend to convince you of 
my readiness to obey you in every thing ełse. 

First, then, your ladyship would have the particulars 
of the happy fortnight we passed in Kent, on one 
of the most agreeable occasions that could befall me. 

Secondly ; an account of the manner in which your 
dear brother acquainted me with the affecting story of 
Miss Godfrey, and my behaviour upon it. 

And, thirdły, I presume your ladyship, and Lady 
Betty, expect that I shoułd say something upon your 
welcome remarks on my conduct towards Mrs. Jewkes. 

The other particulars contained in your ladyship s 
kind letters will naturalły fali under one or other of 
these three heads—But expect not, my lady, though I 
begin in method thus, that I shall keep up to it. ^ If 
your ladyship will not allow for me, and keep in view 
the poor Pamela Andrews in all I write, but will have 

Mrs. B_in your eye, what will become of me ?— 

But, indeed, I promise myself so much improvement 
from this correspondence, that I enter upon it with a 
greater delight than I can express, notwithstanding the 
mingled awe and diffidence that will accompany me, 
in every part of the agreeable task. 

To begin with the first article : 

Your dear brother and my honest parents—(I know 
your ladyship will expect from me, that on all occasions 
I shoułd speak of them with the duty that becomes a 
good child)—I say, then, your dear brother, and they, 
and myself, set out on the Monday morning for Kent, 
passing through St. Ałbans to London, at both which 
płaces we stopped a night: for our dear benefactor 
would make us take easy journeys ; and on Wednesday 
evening we arrived at the sweet place allotted for the 
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good couple. We were attended only by Abraham 
and John, on horseback; for Mr. Colbrand, having 
sprained his foot, was in the travelling coach with the 
cook, the house-maid, and Polly Barlow, a genteel 
new seryant, whom Mrs. Brooks recommended to wait 
on me. 

Mr. Longman had been down there for a fortnight, 
employed in settling the terms of an additional pur- 
chase to this pretty well-wooded and well-watered 
estate; and the account he gave of his proceedings 
was very satisfactory to his honoured principal. He 
told ns, he had much ado to dissuade the tenants from 
purguing a formed resolution of meeting their landlord 
on rcorseback, at some miles distance; for he had 
informed them when he expected us: but knowing 

how desirous Mr. B-was of being retired whiłe 

he staid here this time, he had ventured to assure them, 
that when every thing was settled, and the new purchase 
actually entered upon, they would have his presence 
among them now-and-then ; and that he would intro- 
duce them all at different times to their worthy land¬ 
lord, before we left the country. 

The house is large and very commodious; and we 
found every thing about it, and in it, exceeding neat and 
convenient; which was owing to the worthy Mr. Long- 
man ? s care and direction. The ground is well stocked, 
the barns and out-houses in excellent repair; and my 
poor father and mother have only to wish, that they 
and I may be deserving of hałf the goodness we 
experience from the bountiful mind of your good 
brother. 

But indeed, madam, I have the pleasure of discover- 
ing every day morę and morę, that there is not a better 
disposed, and morę generous man in the world, than 
himself; insomuch, that I venly think he has not been 
so careful to conceal his had actions as his good ones. 
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His heart is naturally beneficent, and his beneficence is 
the gift of God to him for the most excellent purposes, 
as I have often been so free as to tell him.—Pardon 
me, my dear lady : I wish I may not be impertinently 
grave: but I find a great many instances of his con- 
siderate charity, which hardly any body knew of, and 
which, sińce I have been his almoner, could not avoid 
coming to my knowledge.—But this, possibly, is no 
news to your ladyship. Every body knows the 
generous goodness of your o<wn heart; every one that 
wanted relief tasted the bounty of your excellent mother , 
my late honoured lady : so that it is a family grace , 
and I have no need to speak of it to you, madam. 

This cannot, my dear lady, I hope, be construed 
as if I would hereby suppose ourselves less obliged. 
Indeed I know nothing so godlike in human naturę as 
this disposition to do good to our fellow-creatures ; 
for is it not following immediately the example of that 
gracious Providence which every minutę is conferring 
blessings upon us all, and by gmng power to the rich, 
makes them but the dispensers of its benefits to those 
that want them ? But yet, as there are but too many 
objects of compassion, and as the most beneficent mind 
in the world cannot, like Omnipotence, do good to all, 
how much are they obliged who are distinguished from 
others ! And this, kept in mind, will always con- 
tribute to make the benefited receive, as thankfully as 
they ought, the favours of the obliger. 

I know not if I write to be understood in all I 
mean ; but my grateful heart is so over-filled when it is 
empłoyed on this subject, that methinks I want to say 
a great deal morę, at the same timethat I am apprehen- 
sive I say too much.—Yet, perhaps, the copies of the 
letters I here enclose to your ladyship, (that marked 
[I.] written by me to my father and mother, on our 
return hither from Kent; that marked [II.] from my 
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dear father, In answer to lt, and that marked [III.] minę 
in reply to his *) will (at the same time that they may 
convince youi ladyship, that I will conceal nothing 
from you in the course of this correspondence, that 
may in the least amuse and divert you, or that may 
better explain our grateful sentiments) in a great 
measure answer what your ladyship expects from me, 
as to the happy fortnight we passed in Kent. 

And here I will conclude this letter, choosing to 
suspend the correspondence, till I know from your 
ladyship, whether it will not be too Iow, too idle for 
your attention; whether you will not dispense witb 
your own commands for my writing to you when 
you see I am so littłe łikeły to answer what you may 
possibly expect from me; or whether, if you insist 
upon my scribbling, you woułd have me write in any 
other way, be less tedious, less serious—in short, less 
or morę any thing. For all that is in my power, your 
ladyship may command from, madam, 

Your obliged and faithfuł servant, 

P. B-. 

Your dearest brother, from whose knowledge I 
would not keep any thing that shall take up any 
considerable portion of my time, gives me leave 
to proceed in this correspondence, if you com¬ 
mand it: and is pleased to say, He will content 
himself to see such parts of it, and only such 
parts, as I shall shew him, or read to him—Is not 
this very good, madam ?—O, my lady, you don’t 
know how happy I am 1 

* See Letters I. II. III. of this Yolume. 
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LETTER XII 

LADY DAVERS, TO MRS. B- 

My Dear Pamela, 

You very much oblige me by your cheerful 
compliance with my request. I leave it entirely to you 
to write in what manner you płease, and as you shall 
be in the humour to write, when you take up your 
pen; for then I shall have you write with less 
restraint: for, you must know, that what we admire 
in you, are truth and naturę, and not studied or 
ełaborate epistles. We can hear at church, or we can 
read in our cłosets, fifty good things, that we expect 
not from you; but we cannot receiye from any body 
else the pleasure of sentiments flowing with that artless 
ease, which so much affects us when we read your 
łetters. Then, my sweet girl, your gratitude, your 
prudence, your integrity of heart, your humility, shine 
so much in a 11 your letters and thoughts, that no 
wonder my brother loves you as he does. 

But I shall make you proud, I doubt, and so by 
praise ruin those graces which we admire ; and, but 
For that, cannot praise you too much.—In my con- 
science, if thou canst hołd as thou hast begun, I believe 
thou wilt have him all to thyself; and that was once 
morę than I thought any woman, on this side the 
seyentieth year of his age, would ever be abłe to say. 
The letters to and from your parents we are charmed 
with ; and the communicating of them to me, I take 
to be as great an instance of your confidence in me, as 
it is of your judgment and prudence ; for you cannot 
but think that we, his relations, are a łittle watchfuł 
oyer your conduct, and have our eyes upon you, to 
observe what use you are likeły to make of the power 

VOL. II. N 
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you have over your man, with respect to your own 
relations. 

Hitherto alł is unexampled prudence, and you take 
the right method to reconcile even the proudest of us 
to your marriage, and make us not only łove you, but 
respect your parents; because their honesty will, I per- 
ceive, be their distinguishing character ; and they will 
not forget themselves, nor their former condition. 

I can tell you, you are exactly right; for if you 
were to be an encroacher, as the good old man calls it, 
my brother would be one of the first to see it, and he 
would gradually think less and less of you, till possibly 
he might come to despise you, and to repentof his choice: 
for the least shadow of an imposition, or Iow cunning, 
or mean selfshness, he cannot bear. 

In short, you are a charming girl; and Lady Betty 
says so too; and, moreover, adds, that if he makes you 
not the best and faitbfulkst of husbands, he cannoi 
deserve you, for all his fortunę and birth.—And, in m) 
heart, I begin to think so too. 

But won’t you oblige me with the sequel of youj 
letter to your father ? For you promise, my deai 
charming scribbłer, in that you sent to me, to writ< 
again to his letter ; and I long to see how you answe] 
the latter part of it, about your relations desiring alreadj 
to come and live with him. I know what I expec 
from you. But let it be what it will, send it to m< 
exactly as you wrote it; and I shall see whether 
have reason to praise or to reprove you. For surely 
Pamela, you must leave one room to blame you fo 
something. Indeed I can hardly bear the thought 
that you should so much excel as you do, and hav< 
morę prudence, by naturę, as it were, than the best o 
us get in a course of the genteelest education, and witl 
fifty advantages, at least in conversation, that you coulc 
not have, by reason of my motheris retired life, whiL 
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you were with her, and your close attendance on her 
person. 

But 1*11 tell you what has been a great improvement 
to you : It is your own writings. This itch of scrib- 
bling has been a charming help to you. For here, 
having a natural fund of good sense, and prudence 
above your years, you have, with the observations 
these have enabled you to make, been flint and Steel 
too, as I may say, to yourself: So that you have 
struck Jire when you pleased, wanting nothing but a 
few dried leaves, like the first pair, in old Du Bartas, 
to serve as tinder to catch your animating sparks. So 
that reading constantly, and thus using yourself to 
write, and enjoying besides the benefit of a good 
memory, every thing you heard or read became your 
own; and not only so, but was improved by passing 
through morę salubrious ducts and yehicles; like some 
fine fruit grafted upon a common free-stock, whose 
morę exuberant juices serve to bring to quicker and 
greater perfection the downy peach, or the smooth 
nectarine, with its crimson blush. 

Really, Pamela, I believe I too shall improve by 
writing to you—Why, you dear saucy-face! at this 
ratę, you’11 make every one that converses with you, 
better, and wiser, and 'wittier too, as far as I know, 
than they ever before thought there was roorn for them 
to be. 

As to my own part, I begin to like what I have 
written myself, I think ; and your correspondence will 
possibly revive the poetical ideas that used to fire my 
mind, before I entered into the drowsy married life ; 
for my good Lord Davers’s tuin happens not to be to 
books; and so, by degrees, my imagination was in a 
manner quenched; and I, as a dutiful wife should, 
endeavoured to form my taste by that of the man I 
chose. 


N 2 
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But after all, Pamela, you are not to be a little 
proud (I can tell you that) of my correspondence; 
and I could not have thought it ever would have come 
to this : But you’11 have the penetration to observe, 
that I am the morę free and unreserved, to encourage 
you to wnte without restraint: for already you have 
madę us a family of writers and readers ; so that Lord 
Davers himself is become enamoured of your letters, 
and desires, of all things, he may hear read every one 
that passes between us. Nay, Jackey, for that matter, 
who was the most thoughtless, whisding, sauntering 
fellow you ever knew, and whose delight in a book 
ran no higher than a song or a catch, now comes in 
with an mquiring face, and vows he’ll set pen to paper, 
and tura letter-writer himself; and intends (if my 
brother won } t take it amiss, he says) to begin to you, 
provided he could be surę of an answer. 

I have twenty things still to say; for you have 
unlocked all our bosoms. And yet I intended not to 
write above ten or a dozen lines when I began ;—only 
to tell you, that I would have you take your own way, 
in your subjects, and in your style.—Ajid if you will 
but give me hope that you are in the way I so much 
wish to have you in, I will then cali myself your 
affectionate sister; but, till then, it shall only 
barely be 

Your correspondent, 

B. Davers. 

You’11 proceed with the account of your Kentish 
affair, I doubt not. 
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LETTER XIII 

MRS. B-, TO LADY DAVERS 

My Dear Good Lady, 

What kind, what generous things are you 
pleased to say of your happy correspondent! And 
what reason have I to value myself on such an advan- 
tage as is now before me, if I am capable of improving 
it as I ought, from a correspondence with so noble and 
so admired a lady ! I wish I be not now proud 
indeed!—To be praised by such a genius, and my 
honoured. benefactor’s worthy sister, whose favour, 
next to his, it was always my chief ambition to obtain, 
is what would be enough to fili with vanity a steadier, 
and a morę equal mind, than minę. 

I have heard from my late honoured lady, what a 
iine pen her beIoved daughter was mistress of, when she 
pleased to take it up. But I never could have had the 
presumption, but fiom your ladyship^ own motion, to 
hope to be in any manner the subject of it, much less to 
be called your correspondent. 

Indeed, madam, I am proud, very proud of this 
honour, and consider it as such a heightening to my 
pleasures, as only that could give; and I will set about 
obeying your ladyship without reserve. 

But permit me, in the first place, to disclaim any 
meiit, from my own pooi writings, to that improvement 
which your goodness imputes to me. What I have to 
boast, of that sort, is owing principally, if it deserves 
commendation, to my late excellent lady. 

It is hardly to be imagmed what pains her ladyship 
took with her poor servant. Besides making me keep 
a book of her charities, dispensed by my hands, she 
caused me always to set down in my way, the cases of 
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the distressed, their griefs fi om their misfortunes, and 
their joys in her bountiful relief; and so I was entered 
early into the various turns that affected worthy hearts, 
and was taught the better to regulate my own, especi- 
ally by the help of the fine observations which my good 
lady used to make to me, when I read to her what I 
wrote. F or many a time has her generous heart over- 
flowed with pleasure at my remarks, and with praises; 
and I was her good girl, her dear Pamela, her hopeful 
maiden; and she wonld sometimes snatch my hand 
with transport, and draw me to her, and vouchsafe 
to kiss me; and always was saying, what she would 
do for me, if God spared her, and I continued to be 
deserving. 

O my dear lady ! you cannot think what an encour- 
agement this condescending behaviour and goodness was 
to me. Indeed, madam, you cannot think it. 

I used to throw myself at her feet, and erabrace 
her knees; and, my eyes streaming with tears of 
joy, would often ery, O continue to me, my dearest 
lady, the blessing of your favour, and kind instruc- 
tions, and it is ałl your happy, happy Pamela, can wish 
for ! 

But I will proceed to obey your ladyship, and wiite 
with as much freedom as I possibly can : for you must 
not expect that I can entirely divest myself of that awe 
which will necessarily lay me under a greater restraint, 
than if I was writing to my father and mother, whose 
partiality for their daughter madę me, in a manner, 
secure of their good opinions. 

And now, that I may shorten the work before me, 
in the account I am to give of the sweet fortnight that 
we passed in Kent, I enclose not only the copy of the 
letter your ladyship desired me to send you, but my 
father’s answer to it, which, with those you have 
already, will set before your ladyship all you want to 
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see in relation to the desire some of my kindred have 
to live with my father, and my own opinion on the 
occasion. And I am humbly confident you will join 
in sentiment with me : for persons are less doubtful of 
approbation when their minds are incapable of dark 
ieserves, or such views as they would be afraid should 
be detected by any watchful observer of their conduct: 
And your ladyship gives me double pleasure, that you 
are pleased to have an eye upon minę ; first, Because I 
hope it will be such as will generally beai the strictest 
scrutiny; and next, because, when my actions fali 
short of my intentions, I piesume to hope your lady¬ 
ship will be as kind a monitor to me, as you are a 
correspondent; and then I shall have an opportunity 
to correct myself, and be, as near as my slender 
talents will permit, what your ladyship would have me 
to be. 

As the letters I sent befoie, and those I now send, 
will let your ladyship into several particulars; such as 
a brief desciiption of the house and farm, and your 
honoured brother’s intentions of retiring thithei now 
and then; of the happiness and gratitude of my dear 
parents, and their wishes to be able to deserve the 
comforts his goodness has heaped upon them; and 
that in stionger lights than I am able to set them; I 
will only, in a summary manner, mention the rest: and 
particularly, 

That the behaviour of my dear benefactor to me, to 
my parents, to Mr. Longman, and to the tenants, was 
one continued senes of benignity and condescension. 
He endeavoured, in every kind and generous way, to 
encourage the good couple to be free and cheerful with 
him; and seeing them unable to get over that awe and 
respect, which they owe him above all mankind, ahd 
which they sought to pay him on all occasion^ he 
would take their hands, and morę than once c/alled 
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them by the nearest and dearest names of relationship, 
as if they were his own parents; and I believe would 
have distinguished them oftener in this manner, but 
that he saw them tao much afFected with his goodness 
to bear the honour (as my dear father says in his first 
łetter) with eąualness of temper; and he seemed aiways 
to dełight in being particularly kind to them before 
strangers, and before the tenants, and before Mr. Sorby, 
and Mr- Bennet, and Mr. Shepherd, three of the prin- 
cipał gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who with their 
ładies came to visit us, and whose visits we all re- 
turaed; for your dear brother would not permit my 
father and mother to dechne the invitation of those 
worthy famdies. 

Judge you, my dear lady, with what a joy these 
kind distinctions, and his sweet behaviour, must fili 
their honest hearts. Judge of my grateful sentiments 
and acknowledgments of these hourly instances of his 
goodness; and judge of the respect with which this 
must inspire every one for the good couple. And when 
once Mrs. Bennet had like to have said somethmg of 
their former condition, which she would have recałled 
in sonie confusion, and when she could not, apologized 
for it, the dear gentleman said—All is wełl, Mrs. Ben¬ 
net : No apologies are necessary: And to she w you 
they are not, Fil tell you myself what you cannot have 
heard so particularly from others, and which were I to 
endeavour to conceal, would be a piece of pride as 
stupid as despicabłe. So, in a concise manner, he gave 
.. them an account of my story, so much to my advantage, 
and so little to his own, in the mgenuous relation of his 
attempts upon me, that you can’t imagine, madam, how 
much the gentry were afFected by it; and how much, 
in particular, they applauded him for the generosity of 
his actions to me, and to my dear parents. And your 
ladyship will permit me to obseiwe, that sińce the 
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matter is circumstanced as it is, policy, as well as 
nobleness of mind, obliged him to this frankness and 
acknowledgment; for having said t worse of himself, 
and as mean of my parents’ fortunes, as any one could 
think, what remained for the hearers but to applciud , 
when he had left them no room to reproach , not so 
much as in thought? 

Every day we rode out, or walked a little about the 
grounds; and while we weie there, he employed hands 
to cut a vista through a coppice, as they cali it, 01 
rather a little wood, to a rising giound, which fronting 
an old-fashioned balcony in the middle of the house, he 
ordered it to be planted hke a grove, and a pretty alcove 
to be erected on its summit, of which he has sent them 
a draught, drawn by his own hand. And this, and a 
few other alteiations, mentioned m my letter to my 
father, are to be iinished against we go down next. 

The dear gentleman was every hour pressing me, 
while there, to take one diversion 01 other, frequentły 
upbraiding me, that I seemed not to choose any thing; 
uigmg me to piopose sometimes what I could wish he 
should obhge me m, and not always to leave it to him 
to choose for me : saying, He was half afraid, that my 
constant comphance with every thing he proposed, laid 
me sometimes undei a restramt; and he would have 
me have a will of my own, sińce it was impossible, that 
it could be such as he should not take a delight in con- 
forming to it. 

But when (as I told him) his goodness to me madę 
him rather study what would oblige me than himself, 
even to the prevention of all my wishes, ho w was it 
possible for me not to recebe with pleasure and gratitude 
every mtimation from him, in such a manner as that, 
though it might seem to be the effect of an impłicit 
obedience to his will, yet was it (nor could it be other- 
wise) entirely agreeable to my own ? 
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I will not trouble youi ladyship with any further 
paiticulars relating to this happy fortnight, which was 
madę up all of white and unclouded days, to the very 
last; and your ladyship will judge better than I can 
desciibe, what a parting there was between my dear 
parents, and their honoured benefactor and me. 

We set out, attended with the good wishes of crowds 
of persons of all degrees; for your dear brother left 
behind him noble instances of his bounty; it being the 
Jirst time, as he bid Mr. Longman say, that he had been 
down among them sińce that estate had been in his hands. 

But permit me, madam, to observe, that I could not 
forbear often, very often, in this happy period, to thank 
God in private, for the blessed terms upon which I was 
there, to what I shoułd have been, had I gracelessly 
accepted of those which formerly were tendered to 
me; for your ladyship will remember, that the Kentish 
estate was to be part of the purchase of my infamy.* 
We returned through London again, by the like easy 
journeys, but tarried not to see any thing of that vast 
metropolis, any morę than we did ra going through it 
before; your beloved brother only stopping at his 
banker’s, and desiring him to łook out for a handsome 
house, which he purposes to take for his winter resi- 
dence. He chooses it to be about the new buildings 
called Hanover Square; and he left Mr. Longman 
there to see one, which his banker believed would be 
ńt for him. 

And thus, my dear good lady, I have answered your 
first commands, by the help of the letters which passed 
between my dear parents and me; and conclude this, 
with the assurance that I am, with high respect, 

Your ladyship^ most obliged 

And faithful servant, 

P. B- 


See Vol. I p. 241. 
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LETTER XIV 

MRS. B-, TO LADY DAYERS 

My Dearest Lady, 

I no w set myself to obey your ladyship’s 
second command; which is, to give an account in what 
manner your dear brothei bioke to me the affair of the 
unfortunate Miss Godfrey, with my behaviour upon it: 
And this I cannot do bettei, than by transcubing the 
relation I gave at the time, in lettei s to my dear parents, 
which your ladyship has not seen, in these very words. 

£See p. 269, beginning My dear Mi. B-, down 

to p. 283.] 

Thus fai, my dear lady, the lelation I gave to my 
paients, at the time of my being first acąuainted with 
this melancholy afFaii. 

It is a gieat płeasure to me, that I can alieady ilatter 
myself, from the hints you kindly give me, that I be- 
haved as you wished I should behave. Indeed, madam, 
I could not help it; for I pitied most sincerely the un¬ 
ii amy lady; and though I could not but rejoice, that I 
hfPrad the grace to escape the dangerous attempts of 
"the deai intriguer, yet never did the story of any unfor¬ 
tunate lady make such an impression upon me, as hei s 
did. She loved him 9 and beheved, no doubt, he loved 
ber too well to take ungenerous advantages of her soft 
passion for him ; and so, by degiees, put herself into 
his power; and too seldom, alas! have the noblest- 
minded of the seducing sex the mercy or the goodness 
to spare the poor cieatures that do!—And then this 
love, to be surę, is a sad thing, when once it is suffeied 
to reign :—A perfect tyrant!—requiring an uncon- 
ditional obedience to its arbitiary dictates, and deeming 
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every instance of discretion and prudence, and yirtue 
itselfj too often, but as so many acts of rebellion to its 
usurped authority. 

And then, how do even blemishes become perfections 
in those we love! Crimes themselves too often, to in- 
consideiate minds, appear but as human failings ; and 
human failings are a common cause , and every frail person 
excuses them for his or her own sake. 

Then > tis another misfortune of people in love; they 
always think highly of the beloved object, and lowly of 
themselves : such a dismal mortifier is love ! 

I say not this, madam, to excuse the poor lady^ 
fali: Nothing can do that; because yirtue is, and ought 
to be, preferable to all considerations, and to life itself. 
—But, methinks, I love this dear lady so wełł for the 
sake of her edifying penitence, that I would fain ex- 
tenuate her crime, if I could; and the rather, as, in all 
probability, it was a jirst love on both sides; and so he 
could not appear to her as a practued deceiver. 

Your ladyship will see, by what I have transcribed, 
how I behaved myself to the dear Miss Goodwin. 
And I ara so fond of the little charmer, as well for 
the sake of her unhappy mother, though personalły un- 
known to me, as for the relation she bears to the dear 
gentleman, whom I am bound to love and honour, that - 
I must beg your ladyship’s interest to procuie her to be 
given up to my care, when it shail be thought proper. 

I am surę I shall act by her as tenderly as if I was 
her own mother. And glad I am, that the poor un- 
faułty baby is so justly beloved by Mr. B-. 

But I will here conclude this letter, with assuring 
your ladyship, that I am 

Your obliged and humble servant, 

P. B-. 
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LETTER XV 

MRS. B-, TO LADY DAYERS 

My Good Lady, 

I now come to your ladyship* s remarks on 
my conduct to Mrs. Jewkes; which you are pleased 
to think too kind and forgiving, considering the poor 
woman’s baseness. 

Your ladyship says, 4 That I ought not to have 
borne her in my sight, after the impudent assistance she 
gave to his lewd attempts; much less to have left her 
in her place, and rewarded her.’ Alas I my dear 
łady, what could I do ? a poor prisoner, as I was 
madę, for weeks together, in breach of all the laws of 
civil society ; without a soul who durst be my friend; 
and every day expecting to be ruined and undone, by 
one of the haughtiest and most determined spirits in 
the world!—And when it pleased God to turn his 
heart, and incline him to abandon his wicked attempts, 
and to profess honourable love to me, his poor servant, 
can it be thought I was to insist upon conditions with 
such a gentleman, who had me in his power; and who, 
if I had provoked him, might have resumed all his 
’wicked purposes against me? 

Indeed, I was too much oyerjoyed, after all my 
dangers past, (which were so great, that I could not go 
to rest, nor rise, but with such apprehensions, that I 
wished for death rather than life,) to think of refusing 
any terms that I could yiełd to, and keep my honour. 

And though such noble ladies, as your ladyship and 
Lady Betty, who are bora to independency, and are 
hereditarily, as I may say, on a foot with the highest 
descended gentleman in the land, might have exerted a 
spirit, and would have had a right to have chosen your 
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own servants, and to have distributed rewards and 
punishments to the deserving and undeserying, at your 
own good pleasure ; yet what had I, a poor girl, who 
owed even my title to common notice, to the bounty of 
my late good lady, and had only a kind of imputed 
sightliness of person, though enough to make me the 
subject of vile attempts ; who, from a situation 'of 
terror and apprehension, was lifted up to an hope 
beyond my highest ambition, and was bid to pardon 
the bad woman, as an instance that I could forgive his 
own hard usage of me; who had experienced so often 
the Yiolence and impetuosity of his temper, which even 
his bełoved mother never yentured to oppose, till it began 
to subside ; and then, indeed, he was all goodness and 
acknowledgment; of which I could give your ładyship 
morę than one instance. 

What, 1 say, had I to do, to take upon me lady- 
airs, and resent ? 

But, my deai ladies, (letme, in this instance, bespeak 
the attention of you both,) I should be inexcusable, if 
I did not tell you all the truth ; and that is, that I not 
only forgaye the poor wretch, in regard to his com- 
mandsy but from my own inchnation also. 

If I am wrong in saymg this, I must submit it to 
your ladyships; and, as I pretend not to perfection, 
am ready to take the blame I shall be found to deserve * 
in your ladyships’ judgments: But, indeed, were it to 
do again, I verily think I could not help forgiving her. 
And weie I not able to say this, I should be thought to 
have madę a mean court to my master’s passions, and 
to have done a wrong thing with my eyes open: which, 

I humbly conceiye, no one should do. 

When fuli power was given me over this poor 
creature, (seemingly at least, though it might possibly 
have been resumed, and I might have been recommitted 
to hers, had I giyen him reason to think I madę an 
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arrogant use of it,) you cannot imagine what a tiiumph 
I had in my mind over the mortified guilt, which (from 
the highest degree of insolence and imperiousness, that 
before had hardened her masculine featuies,) appeared 
in her countenance, when she found the tables likely to 
be soon turned upon her. 

This change of behaviour, which at first discoyered 
itself in a snllen awe, and afterwards in a kind of silent 
respect, shewed me what an influence power had over 
her; and that when she could treat her late prisoner, 
when taken into favour, so obsequiously, it was the less 
wonder the bad woman could think it her duty to obey 
commands so unjust, when her obedience to them was 
required from her master. 

To be surę, if a look could have killed her, after 
some of her bad treatment, she had been slain over 
and oyer, as I may say. But to me, who was always 
taught to distinguish between the person and the action, 
I could not hołd my resentment against the poor pas- 
sive machinę of mischief, one day together, though her 
actions were so odious to me. 

I should indeed except that time of my grand trial, 
when she appeared so much a wretch to me, that I saw 
her not (even after * two days that she was kept from 
me) without great fluttei and emotion of heart; and 

had represented to your brother before, how hard a 
condition it was for me to forgive so much unwomanly 
wickedness.f 

But, my dear ladies, when I considered the matter 
in one particular light, I could the morę easily forgive 
her ; and havtng forgiven her, bear her in my /ight> and 
act by her (as a consequence of that forgiveness) as 
if she had not so horribly offended.—Elsę, how would 
it have been forgiyeness? Especially as she was 


* See Vol. I. p. 263. 


t Ibid. p. 265. 
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ashamed of her crime, and there was no fear of her 
repeating it. 

Thus then I thought on the occasion: Poor wretched 
agent, for purposes little less than infernal! I will 
forgive thee, sińce thy master and my master will have 
it so. And indeed thou art beneath the resentment 
even of such a poor girl as I. I will pity thee, base 
and abject as thou art. And she who is the object of 
my pity, is surely beneath my anger . My eye, that 
used to quiver and tremble at thy haughty eye, shałl 
now, with conscious worthiness, take a superior steadi- 
ness, and look down thy scouling guilty one into self- 
condemnation, the State thou couldst never cast minę 
into, nor from it will be able to raise thine own! Bear 
the reproach of thine own wicked heart, Iow, vile 
woman, unworthy as thou art of the name, and chosen, 
as it should seem, for a foil to the innocent, and to 
make purity shine forth the brighter, the ordy good use 
such wretches as tbou can be of to others (except for 
examples of penitence and mercy). This will be 
punishment enough for thee, without my exposing 
myself to the imputation of descending so near to a 
level with thee, as to resent thy baseness, when thou 
hast no power to hurt me 1 

Such were then my thoughts, my proud thoughts; 
so far was I from being guilty of intentional meanness 

in forgiving, at Mr. B-’s interposition, the poor, 

Iow, ćreeping, abject, self-moi tified and master-mortlfied, 
Mrs. Jewkes! 

And do you think, ladies, when you revolve in your 
thoughts, who I was, and what I was, and what I had 
been designed for ; when you revolve the amazing turn 
in my favour, and the prospects before me, (prospects 
so much above my hopes, that I left them entirely to 
Providence to diiect for me, as it pleased, without 
daring to look forward to what those prospects seemed 
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naturally to tend;) when I could see my haughty 
persecutor become my repentant protector; the lofty 
spirit that used to make me tremble, and to which I 
never could look up without a we, except in those 
animating cases, where his guilty attempts and the 
concern I had to preserve my innocence, gave a courage 
morę than natural to my otherwise dastardly heart. 
When this impetuous spirit could stoop to request one 
whom he had sunk beneath even her usual Iow character 
of his servant, who was his pnsoner, under sentence of 
a luin worse than death, as he had intended lt, and had 
seized her foi that very purpose; could stoop to acknow- 
ledge the vileness of that puipose; could say, at one 
time, ‘That my forgiveness of Mis. Jewkes should 
stand me in greater stead than I was awaie of.’ Could 
tell her, before me, ‘ That she must for the futurę shew 
me all the respect that was due to one he must love: ’ * 
At another, acknowledge before her, ‘ That he had 
been stark naught, and that I was very forgmng.’ + 
Again, to Mrs. Jewkes, putting himself on a level with 
her, as to guilt, ‘We aie both m generous hands: and, 
mdeed, if Pamela did not paidon you 9 I should think 
she but half forgave me> because you acted by my 
instructions.’ J Another time to the same, ‘We have 
been both sinners, and must be both included m one 
act^of grace.’§ 

When, I say, I was thus lifted up to the State of a 
sovereign foigiver, and my lordly master became a 
petitioner for himself, and for the guilty creatme, whom 
he put under my feet; what a tiiumph was here for the 
poor Pamela! And could I have been guilty of so 
mean a pride, as to trampie upon the poor abject 
creature, when I found her thus lowly, thus mortified, 

* See Vol I. p. 266 t Ibid. p. 353. 

J Ibid. p. 354. $5 See Vol. II p. 83. 
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and wholly in my power ł For so she seemed actualiy 
to be, while I really thought so: And would it have 
been good manners with regard to my master, or poIicy 
with respect to myself, to doubt it, after he had so 
declared ? 

Then, my dear ladies, while I was enjoying the soul- 
charming fruits of that innocence, which the divine 
grace had enabled me to preserve, in spite of so many 
plots and contrivances on my master 3 s side, and such 
wicked instigations and assistances on hers, and all my 
prospects were improving upon me beyond my wishes; 
when all was sunshine, unclouded sunshine, and I 
possessed my mind in peace, and had nothing to do 
but to be thankful to Providence, which had been so 
gracious to my unworthiness; when I saw, as I said 
above, my persecutor become my protector; my active 
enemy, no longer my enemy, but creeping with slow, 
doubtful feet, and speaking to me, with awfuł hesitating 
doubt of my acceptance; a stamp of an insolent foot, 
now turned into courtesying half-bent knees; threatening 
hands into supplicating folds ; and the eye unpitying to 
innocence, running over with the sense of her own 
guilt; a faltering accent on her late menacing tongue, 
and upHfted handkerchief—‘ I see she will be my lady: 
and then I know ho w it will go with me.’ *—Was not 
this, my ladies, a triumph of triumphs to the ^late 
miserabłe, now exalted Pamela ?—Gould I do less than 
pardon her ł And having declared, that I did so, was 
I not to shew the sincerity of my declaration ? 

Indeed, indeed, my dear good ladies, I found such a 
subject for exultation in this providential change of my 
condition, that I had much ado to subdue my rising 
pride, and thought there was morę danger of being 
lifted up, (every moment, to see such improving eon- 

* See Vol, I. p. 272. 
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trition on the poor creature’s part,) than to be supposed 
guilty of a meanness of heart, in stooping (yes, madam, 
that was then the proudly proper word, in the elevation 
wherein I found myself) to forgive her!—And, what! 
—should I not forgive a creature for that very baseness, 
which, happily withstood, had so largely contributed 
to exalt me ? Indeed, my dear good ladies, peimit me 
to repeat, I could not choose but to forgive her !—Ho w 
could I ?—And would it not have been out of character 
in me, and against all expectation of my high-souFd 
(though sometimes, as in my case, for a great while 
together, meanly acting) master, if I had not ? 

Would it not have shewn him, that the low-born 
Pamela was incapable of a generous action, had she 
refused the ordy request her humble condition had 
given her the opportunity of granting, at the time, with 
innocence ? Would he not have thought the humble 
cottager as capable of insolence, and vengeance too, in 
her turn, as the bettei boi n ? and that she wanted but 
the power, to shew the like unrelenting temper, by 
which she had so grievously suffered ?—And might 
not this have given him room to think me (and to have 
resumed and piosecuted his purposes accordingly) fitter 
for an arrogant kept mistress, than an humble and 
obliged wife? 

I see (might he not have said?) the girl has strong 
passions and resentments; and she that has, will be 
actuated' 9 and sometimes governed, by them.—I will 
improve upon the hint she herself has now given me, 
by her inexoiable tempei.—I will gratify her revenge, 
till I turn it upon herself: I will indulge her pride, till 
I make it administer to her fali: F or a wife I cannot 
think of, in the low-boin cottagei; especially when she 
has lurking in her all the pride and arrogance (you 
know, my ladies, his haughty way of speaking of our 
sex) of, the better descended.—And by a litde per- 
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severance, and watching her unguarded hours, and 
applying temptations to her passions, I shall first dis- 
cover them, and then make my advantage of them. 

Might not this have been the language, and this the 
resolution, of such a dear wicked intriguer ?—For, my 
lady, you can hardly conceive the struggles he appar- 
ently had to bring down his high spirit to so humble a 
level. And though, I hope, all woułd have been, 
even in this nuorst case, ineffectual, through divine 
grace, yet how do I know what łurking vileness might 
have appeared by degrees in this frail heart, to have 
encouraged his designs, and to have augmented my 
trials and my dangers ? And, perhaps, downright 
violence might have been used, if he could not, on one 
hand, have subdued his passions, nor, on the other, 
have overcome his pride. A pride, that every one, 
reflecting upon the disparity of birth and condition 
between us, would have dignified with the name of 
decency; a pride that was become such an essentiał 
part of the dear gentlemani character, in this instance of 
a wife, that although he knew he could not keep it up, 
if he madę me happy, yet it was no smali motive in his 
choosing me, in one respect, because he expected from 
me morę humility, moie submission, than he thought 
he had reason to flatter himself would be paid hnn by 
a lady ecjually born and educated. And of this I will 
send your ladyship an mstance, in a transcription from 
that part of my journal * you have not seen, of his 
łessons to me, on the occasion your ladyship so well 
remembers, of my incurring his displeasure by interpos- 
ing between yourself and him t in your misunderstand- 
ing at the Hall; For, madam, I intend to send, at 
times, any thing I think worthy of your ladyshipi 
attention, out of those papers you were so kind as to 


* See p, 223, et seq. 


f Ibid, p. 213. 
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excuse me from sending you in the lump, and many of 
which must needs have appeared very impertinent to 
such judges. 

Thus, could your ladyship have thought it ?—have 
I ventured upon a strange paradox, that even this 
strongest instance of his debasing himself, is not the 
weakest of his pride ; and he yentured once, at Sir 
Simon Darnford ? s, to say, in your ladyship’s hearing, 
as you may remember, that, in his conscience, he 
thought he should hardly have madę a tolerable husband 
to any body but Pamela.* And why ? For the 
reasons you will see in the enclosed papers, which give 
an account of the noblest and earliest curtain-lecture 
that ever girl had: One of which is, That he expects 
to be borne with, (complled with, he meant,) even when 
in the wrong: Another, That a wife should never so 
much as expostulate with him, though he was in the 
wrong, till, by complying with all he insisted upon, she 
should have shewn him, she designed rather to con- 
vince him for his own sake than for contradictmi s sake : 
And then, another time, perhaps he might take better 
resolutions.f 

I hope, from what I have said, it will appear to 
your ladyship, and to Lady Betty too, that I am 
justififd; or at least excused, in pardoning Mrs. 
Jewkes: And I have yet another reason behind for 
doing so, had she been as absolutely in my power, as 
the wish of the most resenting person in the world 
could have madę her; and that is, the hope I had, 
that the poor creature, by being continued in a family 
where the gentleman gave hopes of so desirable a 
reformation, and where the example of the person he 
was about to honour in so eminent a degree, beyond 
all that could have been lioped for by her a few days 


* See p. 222, 


f Ibid. p. 228. 
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before, might possibły contribute to make her change 
her manner of thinking, as well as acting. 

I łooked upon the poor wretch, in all her deportment 
to me, in my days of triai, as one deyoted to perdition ; 
as one who had no regard to a futurę State; but while 
she could live in ease and płenty for a poor remainder of 
years, cared not what she did, and was ready to under- 
take any thing which persons of power and riches 
would put her upon; and who, were she to be turned 
off disgracefully, at my desire, besides that I should 
thereby shew myself to be of an implacable spirit, 
might have been entertained by some profligate persons, 
to whose baseness such a woman might be useful; and 
that then her power to do mischief would have been 
augmented, and she would have gone on morę success- 
fully to do the deyiPs work, and several innocent 
creatures might have been entangled, like so many 
thoughtłess fłies, in the ensnaring web of this yenomous- 
hearted spider, which I had so happiły escaped. Is it 
not better then, thought I, if I can imprint conmciion 
upon the poor wretch, whom its hopeful forerunner, 
shame, had already taken hołd of, and add the delightful 
hope of mischiefs prevented, to that of a soul reclaimed ? 
And may not I, who have been so hardły used by 
her, for that very reason, have morę influence upon her 
than any other person, even the best of divines, could 
have ? 

Nay, would not this behaviour of minę very probably 
operate on a much higher and nobler subject, her dear 
naughty master, and let him see the force and amiable- 
ness of concjuering one’s self? that there must be 
something in that duty, which could make so young a 
creature regard it, in an instance so difficult to some 
minds, (and especiałly to the passionate and high- 
born,) that of forgiving injuries, where there is a power 
to reyenge, and of returning good for evil. 
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And then, when no sullen behayiour to the poor 
yretch, on my side took place; no distant airs were 
iffected, no angry brow put on, nor sharpness of speech 
ised, towards one who might expect all these from 
ne; would it not show him, that I was sincere in my 
forgiveness ? That I was not able to bear malice ? 
Was a stranger to revenge ? Had truły that softness 
of naturę, and placableness of disposition, which he 
holds to be the greatest merit in our sex ; and which, I 
dare say your ladyship will join with me in opinion, is 
indispensably necessary to the happy life of the person 
who is his wife ! 

Then I have no notion of that slight distinction I 
have so often heard between forgive and forget , when 
persons have a mind to spht hairs, and to distinguish 
away theii Christian duties by a woid, and say, I must 
forgive such an action , but I will never forget it ; when 
I would rather say, I will remember such an action , in 
order for my futurę guard ; but I will forgme it as often 
as I remember it; or else I will try to forget it for ever, 
if it will occasion a breach in my christian charity . 

I will only add, That I thought it would not be 
wrong to keep her, as, besides what I have mentioned, 

it would induce the world to think, that Mr. B- 

had^iot gone such very wicked lengths, as might have 
been imagined, if she had not been suppoitable to me 
in the same house ? And who knows, moreover, 
what she might have reported of both, had she been 
dismissed ? 

How then, dearest ladies, if these considerations 
have any weight, could I act otherwise than I did, 
either with lespect to your honoured brother, myself, 
or the poor woman ? And when I tell your ladyships, 
that I have all the reason in the^ world to be pleased 
with this manner of acting, when I consider the con- 
fidence it hath given me with Mr. B-and (what 
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I was very desirous of) the good efFects it hath had 
upon the woman herself, I dare say, both your lady- 
ships’ opinions will be in my favour on this head. 

But your dear brother has just sent me word, that 
supper waits for me; and the post being ready to go 
ofF, I defer, till the next opportunity, what I have to 
say as to these good efFects; and am, in the mean 
time, 

Your ladyship ? s most obliged 

And faithful servant, 

P. B-. 


LETTER XVI 

MR.S. B-, TO LADY DAVERS 

My Dear Lady, 

I will now accjuaint you with the good 
efFects my behaviour to Mis. Jewkes has had upon 
hei, as 4 further justification of my conduct towards 
the poor woman. 

That she began to be afFected as I wished, appeared 
to me, before I left the Hall, not only in the conversa- 
tions I had with her after my happiness was completed; 
but m her geneial demeanoui also to the servants, to 
the neighbours, and in her devout behaviour at church: 
and this still fuithei appears by a lettei I have received 
from Miss Darnford. I dare say your ladyship will 
be pleased with the perusal of the whole lettei, although 
a part of it would answer my present design: and in 
confidence, that you will excuse, for the sake of its 
other beauties, the high and undeserved praises which 
she so lavishly bestows upon me, I will transcribe 
it all. 
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MISS DARŃ FORD, TO MRS. B- 

My Dear Neighbour that was, 

‘ I must depend upon your known goodness, 
o excuse me for not writing before now, in answer to 
-our letter of compliment to us, for the civilities and 
avours, as you cali them, which you received fiom us 
n Lincolnshue, wheie we were mfinitely morę obliged 
o you, than you to us. 

‘The truth is, my papa has been much disordered 
yith a kmd of ramblmg rheumatism, to which the 
:>hysicians, learnedly speaking, give the name of 
Arthńtica vaga, or the Flying Gout; and when he 
łils ever so little, (it signifies nothing concealing his 
mfirmities, where they are so well known, and when 
he cares not who knows them,) he is so peevish, and 
wants so much attendance, that my mamma, and her 
two girls, (one of which is as waspish as her papa; 
you 1 may be suie I don ? t mean myself,) have much 
ado to make his worship keep the peace: and I being 
his favourite, when he is indisposed, because I have 
most patience, if I may give myself a go od word, he 
calls upon me continually to read to him when he is 
giave, which is not often indeed, and to tell him 
storift and sing to him, when he is merry; and so 
I have been employed as a principal person about him, 
till I have frecpiently become sad, to make him cheerful, 
and happy when I could do it at any ratę. For once, 
in a pet, he flung a book at my head, because I had 
not attended him for two hours, and he could not bear 
to be slighted by little bastards, (that was his word,) 
that were fathered upon him for his vexation! O 
these men! fathers or husbands much alike! the one 
tyrannical, the othei insolent; so that, between one 
and t’other, a poor girl has nothing for it, but a few 
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weeks’ courtship, and perhaps a first month’s bridałry, 
if that; and then she is as much a slave to a husband, 
as she was a vassal to her father—I mean, if the father 
be a Sir Simon Darnford, and the spouse a Mr. 
B-. 

* But I will be a Httle morę giave; for a graver 
occasion calls for it, and yet an occasion that will give 
you real pleasure. It is the very great change that the 
example you have left behind you, has had upon your 
housekeeper. 

* You desired her to keep up as much regularity as 
she could among the servants there ; and she is next to 
exemplary in it, so that she has every one’s good word. 
She speaks of her lady not only with respect, but 
reverence; and calls it a blessed day for all the famiły, 
and particularly for herself, that you came into Lincołn- 
shire. She reads prayers, or makes one of the servants 
read them, every Sunday night; and never misses 
being at chuich, morning and afternoon; and is pre- 
paring herself, by Mr- Peters’s advice and direction, 
for receiving the sacrament; which she earnestly 
longs to receive, and says, it will be the seal of her 
reformation. 

‘ Mr. Peters gives us this account of her, and says 
she is fuli of contrition for her past mis-spent life, and 
is often asking him, if such and such sins ca£ be 
forgiven ? and among them, names her vile behaviour 
to her angel-lady, as she calls you. 

‘It seems she has written a letter to you, which 
passed Mi. Peters’s revisal, before she had the courage 
to send it; and prides hei self that you have favoured 
her with an answer to it, which, she says, when she is 
dead, will be found in a cover of black silk next her 
heart; for any thing from your hand, she is surę, will 
contribute to make her keep her good purposes; and 
for that reason she places it there : and when she has 
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anv bad thoughts, or is guilty of any faulty word, or 
nassionate expression, she recollects her lady s letter, 
and that recovers her to a calm, and puts her agam 
into a better frame. 

< As she has written to you, tis possible 1 might 
have spared you the trouble of reading this account 
of her; but yet you will not be displeased that so free 
a liver and speaker should have some testimonial, 
besides her own assurances, to vouch for the sincerity 


of her reformation. „ 

‘ What a happy lady are you, that persuasion dwells 
unon your tongue, and reformation follows your 
example! We all hear continually of your excel- 
lencies Every body is proud of speaking of you, and 
of having something to say of what they obserre m 
V0 u This makes us long morę and morę to see you 
here again. My papa t’other day said, He wished 

vou’d undertake him. . . 

‘This is not the least of what is admirable m you, 
that professed rakes and libertines, who take upon 
themselves to ridicule seriousness in eyery body else, 
speak of you with reverence; and while they attribute 
pharisaical pride, or affectation, or hypocrisy, to other 
good persons, they say, You are a credit to rehgion, 
and That adorns you, and you That. 

<*Happy, thrice happy Mrs. B-! May you 

lons live the ornament of your sex, and a credit to all 
your acąuaintance! Such examples as you set, how 
are they wanted in an age so depraved ! I fear not 
making you proud, sińce praise but puts the w “*y 
upon enlarging their deseiwings: for who, as I heard 
you once say, can sit down easy under imputed cora- 
mendations they do not deserve? If they will not 
disclaim the praise they have not mented, when 
applied to their conduct, they give an earnest, by 
receiving it, that they will endecwour to do lt, and 
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ought never to rest till they have madę themselves 
a title to it. 

fi Happy Mr. B-! But why say I so ? sińce, 

with morę propriety, I may say, Happy every one who 

sees, who t knows, who converses with Mrs. B-, 

not morę the glory of the humble cot, than the ornament 
of the stately pałace ! 

* If you knew how I love you, you woułd favour 
me with your presence and conversation, if it was in 
your own power to do so; and then I woułd rank my- 
self among the happies, and cali myself 

‘ The happy Polly Darnford.’ 


Your ladyship will, as I said, forgive me what may 
appear like vanity in this communication. Miss Darn- 
ford is a charming young lady. I always admired 
her ; but her letters are the sweetest, kindest I—But I 
am too much the subject of her encomiums, and so will 
say no morę; but add here a copy of the poor woman’s 
letter to me; and your ladyship will see what an ample 
correspondence you have opened to yourself, if you go 
on to countenance it. 




‘Honoured Madam, 

6 1 have been long łabouring under two 
difficułties ; the desire I had to write to you, and the 
fear of being thought presumptuous, if I did. But I 
will depend on your goodness, so often tried ; and put 
pen to paper, in that very cłoset, and on that very 
desk, which once were so much used by your dear self, 
when I was acting a part, that now cuts me to the 
heart to think of. But you forgaye me, madam, and 
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hewed me you had too much goodness to revoke your 
orgiveness. And could I have silenced the reproaches 
,f my own heart, I should have had no cause to think 
had ever ofFended. 

4 But, oh ! madam, how has your goodness to me, 
yhich once filled me with so much gladness, now, on 
eflection, madę me sorrowful, and at times miserable— 
To think I should act so barbarously as I did, by so 
nuch sweetness, and so much forgiveness! Eveiy 
jlace that I lemember to have used you hardly in, how 
ioes it now fili me with sadness, and makes me often 
smite my breast, and sit down with tears and groans, 
Demoaning my vile actions, and my hard heart! How 
many places are there in this melancholy fine house, 
that cali one thmg or other to my lemembrance, that 
give me remorse! But the pond and the woodhouse, 
whence I dragged you so mercilessly, aftei I had driven 
you to despair almost, what thoughts do they bring to 
my remembrance !—Then my wicked instigations— 
What an odious wietch was I! 

4 Had his honour been as abandoned as myself, what 
yirtue had been destroyed between his oiders, and my 
too rigorous execution of them ; nay, stretching them, 
to shew my wicked zeal, to serve a master, whom 
though I honoured, I should not (as you morę than 
oncj#hinted to me, but with no efFect at all, so resolutely 
wicked was my heart) have so well obeyed in his 
unlawful commands 1 

4 His honour has madę you amends, has done justice 
to your merits, and so atoned for his fault. But as for 
me, it is out of my power ever to make reparation. All 
that is left me, is to let your ladyship see, that your 
pious example has madę such an impression upon me, 
that I am miserable now in the reflection upon my past 
guilt. 

4 You have forgiyen me, and God will, 1 hope; for 
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the creature cannot be morę merciful than the Creator; 
that is all my hope !—Yet, sometimes I dread that I 
am forgiven here, at least not punished, in ordei to be 
punished the morę hereafter !—What then will become 
of the unhappy wretch, that has thus lived in a State of 
sin, and had so cpialified herself by a course of wicked- 
ness, as to be thought a proper instrument for the worst 
purposes that any one could be employed in ! 

* Good your ladyship, let not my honoured master 
see this letter. He will think I have the boldness to 
reflect upon him; when, God knows my heart, I 
onły write to condemn myself, and my unwomanly 
actions, as you were pleased often most justly to cali 
them. 

* But I might go on thus for ever accusing myself, 

not considering whom I am writing to; and whose 
precious time I am taking up. But what I chiefly 
write for, I am not come to yet; that is, to beg your 
ladyship^ prayers for me. For oh, madam, I fear I 
shall else be for ever miserable! We every week hear 
of the good you do, and the charity you extend to the 
bodies of the miserable. Extend, I beseech you, good 
madam, to the unhappy Jewkes, the mercy of your 
prayers, and tell me lf you think I have not smned 
beyond hope of pardon; for there is a woe denounced 
against the presumptuous sinner. ^ 

i Your ladyship assured me, at your departure, on 
the confession of my remorse for my misdoings, and 
my promise of amendment, that you would take it for 
a proof of my being in earnest, lf I would endeavour 
to keep up a regularny among the servants heie; if I 
would subdue them with kindness, as I had owned 
myself subdued; and if I would endeavour to make 
every one think, that the best security they could give 
of their doing their duty to their master in his absence , 
was by doing it to God Almighty, from whose all- 
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seeing eye nothing can be hid. This, I remember, 
your ladyship told me, was the best test of fidelity and 
duty, that any servants could shew; sińce it was im- 
possible, without religion, but that worlc^y convenience, 
or self-interest, must be the main tie; and so the 
worst actions might succeed, if semnts thought they 
should find their sordid advantage in sacrificing theii 
duty. 

4 So well am I convinced of this truth, that I 
hope I have begun the example to good effect; and 
as no one in the family was so wicked as I, it was 
therefore less difficult to reform them; and you will 
have the pleasuie to know, that you have now ser- 
vants here, whom you need not be ashamed to cali 
yours. 

4 ’Tis true, I found it a little difficult at first to keep 
them within sight of their duty, after your ladyship 
departed: But when they saw I was in earnest, and 
used them courteousły, as you advised, and as your 
usage of me convinced me was the rightest usage ; 
when they were told I had your commands to acquaint 
you how they confoimed to your injunctions; the task 
became easy; and I hope we shall all be still morę and 
morę woithy of the favour of so good a lady, and so 
bountiful a master. 

* I dare not presume upon the honour of a linę to 
youi unworthy servant. Yet it would pride me much, 
if I could have it. But I shall ever pray for your 
ladyship’s and his honour’s felicity, as becomes 

6 Your undeserving servant, 

4 K. Jewkes.’ 

I have already, with these transcribed letters of Miss 
Darnford and Mrs. Jewkes, written a great deal: But 
neyertheless, as theie yet remains one passage in your 
ladyship’s letter, lelating to Mrs. Jewkes, that seems 
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to require an answer, I will take notice of it, if I shali 
not quite tire your patience. 

That passage is this : « Lady Betty rightly observes, 
says your ladyship, that he knew what a vile woman 
she £Mrs. JewkesJ was, when he put you into her 
power; and, no doubt, employed her, because he was 
surę she would answer all his purposes : and that there- 
fore she should have had very little opinion of the 
sincenty of his reformation, while he was so solicitous 
in keeping her there. 

* She would, she says, had she been in your case, 
have had one struggle for her dismission, let it have 
been taken as it would; and he that was so well 
pleased with your virtue, must have thought this a 
natural consequence of it, if he was in earnest to become 
virtuous himself.’ 

But, alas ! madam, he was not so well pleased with 
my viitue for virtue’s sake, as Lady Betty thinks he 
was. He would have been glad, at that very time, to 
have found me less resolved on that score. He did 
not so much as preiend to any disposition to virtue. 
No, not he! 

He had entertained, as it proved, a strong passion 
for me. This passion had been heightened by my 
reshting of it. His pride and the advantages he had 
both of person and fortunę, would not let him brouk 
control; and when he could not have me upon his 
own terms, God turned his evil purposes to good ones, 
and he resolved to submit to minę, or rather to such as 
he found I would not yield to him without. For, all 
this time, I had no terms to propose. Neither my Iow 
fortunes, my unjust captivity, nor my sex, nor un- 
experienced youth, (not a soui near me whom I could 
cali my friend, or whose advice I could ask,) per- 
mitted me to offer any terms to him, had I been 
disposed to have disputed his will, or his intercession 
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for the woman; which, as I have said, I was not. I 
had but one steady purpose to adhere to, and having 
grace given me to adhere to that, he resolved, sińce he 
could not conquer his passion for me, to make me his 
with honour. But still I doubt, as I said, this was 
not for the love of virtue at that time. That came 
afterwards, and I hope will always be his governing 
motive, in his futuie actions ; and then I shall be happy 
indeed! 

But Lady Betty thinks 4 1 was to blame to put Mrs. 
Jewkes upon a foot, in the present I madę on my 
nuptials, with Mrs. Jems.’ But the case was rather 
this, That I put Mrs. Jervis on a foot with Mrs. 
Jewkes; for the dear gentleman had named the sum 
he would have me give Mrs. Jewkes,* and I would 
not give Mrs. Jervis less , because I loved her better ; 
nor morę could I give her, on that occasion, without 
making such a difference between two persons ecjual in 
station, on a solemnity, too, where one was present and 
assisting, the other not, as would have shewn such a 
paitiality, as might have induced their master to eon-* 
clude, I was not so sincere in my forgiyeness, as he 
hoped from me, and as I really was. 

But a stronger reason still was behind; that I could, 
in ^much moie agieeable manner, both to Mrs. Jervis 
and myself, shew my love and my gratitude to the deai 
good woman: and this I have taken care to do, in the 
manner I will submit to your ladyship; at the tribunal 
of whose judgment I am willing all my actions re- 
speetmg your dear bi other shall be tried: and I hope 
your ladyship will not think me a too profuse or lavish 
ęreature; I hope you won't have reason for it: yet, if 
you think you have, pray, my dear lady, don’t spare 
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me ; for if you shall judge me profuse in one article, I 
will endeavour to save it in another. 

But I will make what I have to say on this head 
the subject of a letter by itself: and am, mean-time, 
Your Iadyship^s most obliged, 

And obedient servant, 

P. B- 
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